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Your choice of TWO Beautyrest Models 

(STANDARD^ ^ EXTRA FIRM 


’ORDINARY” MATTRESS 


BEAUTYREST MATTRESS 


Precision “Jiffy-Join” tufting 
prevents side-sway and sag, and 
keeps everything in position. 
This insures uniformity and 
cannot be felt by the sleeper. 
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NOW-get the kind of sleep you dream about 


See how the ordinary inner 
.pring “hammocks” under 
weight. Compare Beautyrest’s 
independent coil springing, giv¬ 
ing complete relaxation. 


837 individually pocketed 
springs in Beautyrest act inde¬ 
pendently, can’t pull each other 
down. Give firm, buoyant sup¬ 
port to every body curve. 

MONTREAL • 


Both available with matching box springs 

MADE ONLY BY 

S/MMO/VS 

LIMITED 

TORONTO • WINNIPEG • 


Air vents allow free circulation 
of air inside the Beautyrest 
Mattress to keep it fresh. 
Taped handles are for added 
convenience in handling. 
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Apples have been eaten, and enjoyed, for many centuries — 
because people liked them and felt that apples were good 
for them. Sound reasoning, too — because today we know 
just how important a place the apple can fill in our everyday 
diets. 

The apple is one of Nature’s most perfect “food pack¬ 
ages”. Inside its crisp, glossy skin . . . locked in its tangy, 
taste-tempting flesh, are many of those things you need 
every day — in the form you like best! 

B.C. Apples are a good dietary source of Vitamin C. 
They supply useful quantities of minerals . . . protopectins 
(as many as any fruit) to help tone the digestive system and 
help your body get more benefit from important minerals 
and vitamins . . . roughage so urgently needed in today’s 
soft-food diets. 



B.C. Apples, with their fresh crispness, juicy-eating good¬ 
ness and lively, exciting flavor, add color and attractiveness 
to every meal . . . “wake up” sleepy appetites. B.C. Apples 
are nearly one-seventh pure, quickly-used food energy ... a 
quick and nutritious refresher when you’re tired. And — 
because an average B.C. Apple supplies only 87 calories — 
they have a definite place in low-calorie diets. 

Besides tasting so good, an apple eaten after a meal gives 
your gums stimulating, beneficial massage, helps clean 
your teeth, leaves your mouth sweet and clean. Make it a 
rule in your house to top off every meal with a crackling- 
good B.C. Apple! 

B.C. Apples are as wholesome and nourishing as they 
are appetite-appealing. No matter what your age, apples 
can make a worthwhile contribution to your general well¬ 
being ... help make life seem that much sunnier. Remember, 
an apple a day is Nature’s way — be sure to eat at least one 
B.C. Apple each and every day! 


NATURE’S ‘‘FOOD PACKAGE” 

One medium B.C. Apple* gives you these 
essentials you need every day ... 

Calories 87 

protein .45 gms. 

fat .6 “ 

carbohydrates 22.35 “ 

Vitamin C 7.5 mgs. 

plus varying trace amounts of Calcium, Phosphorus, Iron, Vitamin A, 
Thiamine, Riboflavin, Niacin, Pyridoxine, Sodium, Magnesium, 
Potassium, Sulphur, Chlorine. *about 150 gms. 



B.C. APPLE 
SLICER 


— For parties, 
or family snacks, crisp apple slices 
make a tempting treat. So easy 
to make with this handy stainless 
steel B.C. Apple slicer and corer. 
For yours, just send 25 cents in 
coins (no stamps please) to B.C. 
Tree Fruits Ltd., Kelowna, B.C. 



FOR FREE APPLE RECIPE BOOK — 

WRITE DIRECT TO B.C. TREE FRUITS LTD., KELOWNA, B.C. 


For''B.C.” Quality in Applo Juicet 



The Brand with the Sunshine Flavor 
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CILTONE is available in 
FLAT, SEMI-GLOSS and GLOSS 

For every painting need — indoors or out — 
see your C-I-L PAINT DEALER 


THE AMAZING NEW C-l-L ODORLE SS ALKYD ENAMEL 

in Flat...Semi-Gloss••• Gloss 

CILTONE is truly a wonder finish . . . the last word in modern miracle paints. 
It’s so smooth and easy to use — just glides on with no brush or roller marks 
and gives your walls a lovely, uniform finish you’ll be proud of. 

But more — CILTONE is odorless. With CILTONE, you can paint any time, 
summer or winter. And even for new work, CILTONE Flat is self-priming — 
needs no undercoat. On repaint work, one coat is usually sufficient, and CILTONE 
dries so fast you can decorate a room in the morning, use it the same day. 

No worry either, about keeping walls and woodwork clean. Scrub CILTONE 
with a brush if you like. Dirt comes off, but tough alkyd CILTONE keeps 
its fresh, colorful beauty. 

For easiest-ever decorating, ask your C-I-L Paint Dealer for CILTONE — 
the new C-I-L wonder alkyd enamel. Choose from CILTONE’s rich, tempting 
colors, all available in Flat, Semi-Gloss and Gloss. 


















Prairie Weather 

Prepared by Dr. Irving P. Krick and Staff 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 per 
cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 


T. MCMURRAY 


'EACE RIVER 


Helps Heal : “I've used 
Noxzema for 10 years,” 
says April Spencer- 
Phillips of Montreal. “It 
cleared up my blemishes 
and now keeps my com¬ 
plexion blemish-free.” 


Alberta 


Dry Skin: “My skin 
had a tendency to be dry 
and a little flaky,” says 
Yvonne Brown of Van¬ 
couver. “Since I’ve been 
using Noxzema dryness 
and flakiness have dis- 


Look lovelier 
h. lO days with 

m HOME FACIAL S 


ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


Saskatchewan 

Wetter than usual weather is in pros¬ 
pect during late October and early 
November. Moderate to locally heavy 
snowfall will accompany the three 
storm intervals shown on the calendar 
bar. Grain growers will experience dif¬ 
ficulty in combining and, in some in¬ 
stances, harvest might have to be 
delayed until spring. Snow will also 
hamper potato digging and sacking. 
The precipitation, on the other hand, 
will be mostly beneficial to pastures. 

PRECIPITATION oCTOtre ^ , 

30 DAYS ' 

ahead 111! wmm 

TEMPERATURE ml -- 


Temperature-wise, a warm spell 
from October 21 to 25 should provide 
the best opportunity to complete har¬ 
vesting operations and other out-of- 
doors activities. During the cold spells, 
look for minimum temperatures to drop 
well below the freezing level. Tem¬ 
peratures for the period will approxi¬ 
mate the historical average. (See map.) 

The warm, dry weather that ad¬ 
vanced crops to maturity and enhanced 
harvest last year, unfortunately will 
not recur. V 


1 Cleanse: Apply Noxzema liberally; 

wiring out a cloth in warm water and 
wash as if using soap. How fresh your skin 
looks and feels — after this ‘cream-washing’ 
not dry, or drawn! 

Fk Night Cream: Noxzema’s protective 
' film of oil and moisture softens, smoothes 
and freshens your skin while you sleep. (Pat 
a bit extra over any blemishes—it’s medicated 
to help heal them, fast!) 

3 Make-up base: In the morning, 
‘cream-wash’ again; then apply grease- 
less Noxzema as your long-lasting powder 
base. It helps protect your skin all day. 

It works or money back! 

In clinical tests, Noxzema helped 4 out 
of 5 women have lovelier complexions. 
Try it for 10 days—if you don’t look love¬ 
lier—return the jar to Noxzema, Toronto 
— your money back! 

Save % on Noxzema! Big 6 oz. jar only 
98G Save one-third over small size! 
At all drug and cosmetic counters. 
Limited time only. Made in Canada 


This different beauty care 
softens and freshens your 

skin —keeps it that way, too! 

If you aren’t entirely satisfied with your 
complexion here’s the biggest beauty 
news in years! 

A noted skin specialist has worked out 
a different kind of beauty care. Its re¬ 
markable effectiveness comes from the 
unique qualities of Noxzema ^kin Cream. 

This combination of softening, sooth¬ 
ing, refreshing and cleansing ingredients 
is offered by no other leading beauty 
cream. And it’s medicated — aids healing — 
soothes the sting of wind and cold—keeps 
skin looking fresh and clear! 

Feel the exhilarating tingle! 

The moment you smooth on Noxzema, 
you feel a cool, refreshing tingle. It tells 
you Noxzema’s beauty action is starting 
to work for you. 

Hundreds of letters praise Noxzema 
for dry, rough, flaky skin; for oily skin 
with a tendency to blemishes; and espe¬ 
cially for that dull, lifeless half-clean look 
of many so-called normal complexions. 


Manitoba October 22 to 26, temperatures will be 

recorded at colder than usual levels. 

Look for wet weather in Manitoba Minimum temperatures are certain to 
from mid-October to mid-November, be well below freezing during the 
Most of the precipitation will occur as prospective cold spells. A relatively 
snow, and the amounts will be well warm and dry spell prior to the influx 
above normal. Retarded grain crops, of cold air and snow late in October 
especially in northern districts, will be should temporarily facilitate harvesting 
difficult to harvest, and additional de- and other outdoor activities. Root de¬ 
terioration is expected where snow velopment and growth of fall-seeded 
buries grain in the swath. Snow will grains should also be stimulated, 
also impede the harvest of potatoes Unfortunately, early fall this year 
and sugar beets. bears little in common with the same 

Temperatures for the period will be period last year when excellent harvest- 
near the seasonal normals. Around ing weather prevailed. 

PRECIPITATION 0C I°* E * 20 25 „ WOVEM,ER , 

30 days ■ himi m mm 

ahead ICOLD Si COLD COLD 

TEMPERATURE l i.u n i.i m-m - 1 -- lll L II TIn ,, MU - ll mn l TI ™ - 1 
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AVERAGE WEATHER 

OCTOBER 15 - NOV. 15 

KEY: 

TEMPERATURE 
03 MAX. 

* MIN. 

PRECIPITATION 

AVERAGE INCHES 
DURING 

PERIOD 
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K Model 


MODELS TO 60,000 LBS. G.C.W. 

Manufactured in Canada by 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 



Todayfc bid buy in trucks! 


SEE the good-looking lines... the roomy, comfortable 
cabs of the new Fargo trucks. TAKE THE WHEEL 
and feel the handling ease and smooth performance 
that mean more trips with less effort ... at less cost. 
COMPARE their rugged, reliable construction with 
that of any other truck you have ever driven. 

There’s a model built to fit your job. 


iookat 

4e& , 

■features* 


Sharpest turning! 

Shortest turning diameter of any popu¬ 
lar truck—saves time and effort. 

t 

Roomiest Cab! 

Extra-wide seats, plus plenty of head- 
room and legroom. 

New low-built lines! 

Built low for better stability, easier 
loading, smarter styling ... yet without 
sacrificing road clearance. 


Wide-angle vision! 

Large, one-piece, curved windshield lets 
you see more—drive with greater safety. 


For a new truck or a used truck — 


SEE YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH-FARGO DEALER 
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by H. S. FRY 


Co-op: No Farmer 

V Need Apply 


This modern feed-processing plant and warehouse, with adjacent warehouses (see inset), provide a bultvark for the business of Maritime Co-operative Services Ltd. 


T HE Maritime Provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island—make 
up one of the five regions into which 
geography and language have managed to divide 
Canada. Newfoundland is also a maritime province, 
but is sufficiently different from the other three, to 
be regarded as a sixth distinct region. 

Though separated politically, the three older 
Maritime Provinces have interests which are broadly 
similar. Agriculturally, there are some marked dif¬ 
ferences, but these are not decisive enough to offset 
the similarity of problems to be faced. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in the field of 
co-operative effort, farmers in the three provinces 
have found it advantageous to develop a single 
maritime co-operative. This is Maritime Co-operative 
Services Ltd., with headquarters at Moncton, New 
Brunswick. Moncton is strategically located only 
about 15 miles from Northumberland Strait, across 
which lies Prince Edward Island; and a little more 
than 30 miles from the New Brunswick-Nova Scotia 
boundary. It is also on the direct route west to 
Montreal, by both rail and air. 

Maritime Co-operative Services Ltd. is an ex¬ 
cellent illustration of the fact that most co-operatives 
which eventually become well established and suc¬ 
cessful, mature slowly. Its real origin goes back to 
the early years of World War I, when the first 
co-operative shipments of lambs were made in 
eastern Nova Scotia, about 1914-15. The first official 
report of co-operative livestock shipping in New 
Brunswick was submitted to the Dominion Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in 1919. The volume of ship¬ 
ments in that first year was $35,000, and co-opera¬ 
tive action was believed to have meant a saving of 
$2.50 to $3 per hundredweight, for the producers. 
This first success soon led to the development of 
co-operative livestock shipping in Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. 


Maritime Co-operative Services Ltd. 
serves more than 200 local and re¬ 
gional co-operatives 


After the war it was considered desirable that 
farmers themselves should take over the responsi¬ 
bility for livestock marketing in the Maritime Prov¬ 
inces. As a result, an organization known as the 
Maritime Livestock Marketing Board was in¬ 
corporated in 1927. Total sales during the first year 
amounted to $552,637, but the net surplus to the 
new organization was only $180.77. 

Two years later began a five-year period'of annual 
deficits, which amounted, in all, to about $7,000. It 
was during this period that Prince Edward Island 
withdrew and established its own livestock mar¬ 
keting system. Also during this period, the organiza¬ 
tion was renamed and became the Canadian Live¬ 
stock Co-operative (Maritimes). Notwithstanding 
the loss of Prince Edward Island livestock, a new 
sales peak was reached in 1937-38 at $718,000, 
from which was derived a surplus of $7,737. By 
1945, sales had reached the much larger total of 
$3.5 million, while the net surplus for this year 
was $51,378. * 

Y this time, however, though livestock was still 
the largest single branch of the business, other 
activities had developed in response to demand from 
farmers. Sales in other departments now accounted 
for about $1.4 million, or more than one-third of the 
total business done. As a result, it was decided in 
1945 to reorganize the company, as Maritime Co¬ 
operative Services Ltd. 

Livestock marketing sales continued to increase 
after reorganization, until the record volume of 


$5,962,000 was reached in 1952. During each of 
the last two years, total sales have been well above 
$10 million, and for the year 1953-54, which ended 
May 31, the surplus was $184,359. 

M.C.S., as the organization is called for short, is 
incorporated under the federal Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies Act. It has an authorized share capital of 
$500,000, in shares of $25 each. Since it does not 
do business directly with individuals, but only with 
other co-operatives, its annual meeting consists of 
delegates from local and regional co-operatives. 
These may send up to five delegates according to 
the amount of business they are doing with M.C.S. 
Last year, for example, one local, Co-operative 
Farm Services Ltd., at Moncton, was responsible 
for $1,250,000 of M.C.S. business. Another came 
close to a million dollars, and two others were over 
$500,000. There were 27 member organizations 
which each contributed $100,000 worth of business, 
or more, last year. On the other hand, there were 95 
members which each brought M.C.S. less than 
$10,000 worth of business last year. 

The total amount of share capital invested by 
such a large number of member organizations—more 
than 200—has been relatively small. At the end of 
last year the total of all assets, less depreciation, 
stood at more than $1,650,000, and the equity of 
members in the form of reserves, capital stock and 
surplus, amounted to $969,000. Of this amount, 
however, only $149,300 was in the form of shares 
issued to members, or a little less than the total of 
the fixed assets, less appreciation. A large number 
of locals had only the minimum single share of stock 
which they must have to do business with M.C.S., 
and about two-thirds of all stock issued is in the 
name of seven large local or regional members. 

The board of directors of M.C.S. numbers nine. 
These are elected by the delegates at the annual 
meeting; and by general (Please turn to page 45) 
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by KERRY WOOD 


The day Cob Riley finished 
on the XY Ranch ivas to have 
marked a start on his own place , 
but Fenton’s farewell request 
brought complications and left 
him in no mood for celebrating 


C OB RILEY drove the jeep with vicious speed 
to reach the log-framed gate marked with the 
XY brand. He jerked it open, scattering gravel 
with the back wheels as he spurted off Fenton’s land, 
then got out and firmly closed the portal. 

“Ten years!” muttered the tall, sun-tanned cow¬ 
boy, staring back at the ranch house. It made a 
pretty sight, the building nestled cosily at the foot of 
a hill with Manitoba maples providing a leafy screen 
that hid the barns and corrals from view. White¬ 
faced cattle browsed on the high range beyond the 
house. 

“Ten years I worked for ’em,” Cob repeated. 
“And now it’s all finished!” 

He climbed back into the bucket seat, driving 
more moderately down the winding trail. He had 
the habit of men working in lonely places of talking 
aloud to himself. 

“It’s all on account of the kid—this Jim Something 
kid spoiled the set-up. Never even heard of him be¬ 
fore today; never knew Fenton had a nephew off in 
a city orphanage.” / 

When he crossed a ridge and was hidden from 
the ranch, he braked the car to a stop and sat 
brooding. 


Bessie came back with 
three bowls of soup and 
said: “Tve ordered steaks 
all ’round and apple pie 
with ice cream for dessert 


Illustrated by J. H. Petrie 


V 

meadowlarks whistling from fence posts, or enjoying 
the yellow blooms of buffalo beans alongside the 
road. 

His edginess increased as he approached town. 
Cob parked in front of the Regal Cafe where Bessie 
Matthews worked. Will Starrat, the banker, was 
having a coffee, a couple of farmers were talking 
about wheat prospects, but otherwise the cafe was 
empty. Cob sat on the back stool, managing a lop¬ 
sided grin for the pleasantly plump young lady who 
came from the kitchen to welcome him. Bessie 
wasn’t a ravishing beauty, but she looked whole¬ 
some and her eyes sparkled in a happy way. On 
her, the green waitress uniform looked daintily 
feminine and neat. 

“Going to celebrate, Riley?” she asked at once. 

“Huh? Ohhh—about leaving the XY.” 

“I meant the other thing: the start of your own 
ranch.” , 

Cob morosely shook his head. “No celebration, 
Bessie. Nothing to celebrate, anymore.” 

She studied him briefly, then hustled off to serve 
the two farmers, then came back to ask about 
his troubles. He handed her the boy’s letter. Bessie 
read it, then smoothed the crumpled sheet carefully 
as she looked up at Cob. 

“He’s Fenton’s dead sister’s boy,” Cob explained. 
“Fenton doesn’t want him. This morning, just as we 
settled my account, the Boss asked me to do a favor. 
I said I would, without knowing that it was giving 
this kid the brush-off. Fenton handed me a hundred 
bucks as a good-bye present for the boy when he’s 
loaded on the train and headed back to the Orphan 
Home.” 

Bessie gave a little gasp, then she looked enquir¬ 
ingly at Cob again. (Please turn to page 56) 

\ 


The Starting Day 


T EN years of hard work. First as a punk who 
didn’t know a cinch ring from a hot iron, then 
out in the hills as a fence-rider, and the last few 
years as ranch foreman. I’ll admit Fenton treated me 
good. It’s given me a chance to save, and I’ve made 
my first payment on my own spread, and I’ve got 
some money in the bank for the second, and the 
jeep to get about in. Not bad! This is my starting 
day, and I thought—” 

He thought it would be wonderful. He thought 
Fenton would shake hands and there’d be a pang 
about leaving but a good feeling over Cob becom¬ 
ing a fellow rancher. Then he planned a stop at 
Grassland where Bessie Matthews would help him 
celebrate his new status before he drove on to his 
range alongside the Grassy River. 

“Yes: the kid ruined the whole set-up,” growled 
Riley, pulling a crumpled letter from a pocket. The 
man’s face, sharply lean and wind-wrinkled around 
the grey eyes, bent somberly over the boyish scrawl. 
The letter was addressed to Fen¬ 
ton, care of XY Ranch, Grass¬ 
lands, Alberta. 

“Dear Uncle Ralph: 

“I got to leave the Home next 
Monday, because I’m 15 and 
they don’t keep boys here after 
that. There’s a farm up north 
they could send me to, but I told 
the matron, Mrs. Parks, you’d 
give me a job on the XY. They 
like us to go to relatives, so she 
agreed. I reach Grasslands on 
Tuesday’s noon train. I’ll work 
hard, Uncle, to make up for 
taking me in. 

“Sincerely, 

“Jim Munn.” 

Cob read it again, trying to 
subdue his anger. Fenton didn’t 
want Jim Munn. You couldn’t 
exactly blame the rancher for not 
opening his doors to a stray 
maverick at this late date, when 


his own two children had grown and departed. A 
few years back, before Fenton prospered, he might 
have welcomed the orphan as an extra hand in the 
way he’d accepted Cob Riley, a greenhorn from a 
city store who needed country air. Now Fenton had 
a good crew. He and his wife planned a long holiday 
with boat trips, plane rides and sightseeing off on 
the other side of the world. 

Do me a favor?” Fenton had asked, after paying 
Cob off that morning. 

Riley agreed at once, then noticed that the 
rancher looked flustered as he handed over Jim 
Munn’s letter and waited for Cob 
to read it. 

“Here’s a hundred dollars for 
the boy,” Fenton said brusquely. 
“Buy him a meal and a return 
ticket, and when you load him 
on the train, give him the money 
as a present from me. I’ve never 
met him and see no need to meet 
him now— To be frank, my wife 
and I don’t want to be bothered. 
Don’t tell him that, of course. 
Just advise him to go to that farm 
he writes about and live there 
for a while.” 

A NGER flared in Cob again. 

He kept his word, he’d con¬ 
sented to do this final chore. But 
it caused a clean break, with no 
pleasant sentiment about leaving 
the XY. He still seethed over the 
scene, not noticing the gopher¬ 
hunting hawks soaring in the 
blue sky above, nor hearing the 
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The Anklovitches learned 
the secret of building soil 
fertility, and today . . . 





Top left: Murray Anklovitch in a 10-acre field of Registered Antelope rye, that yielded 40 bushels per acre. Lower left: The farmyard, seen through the 
orchard. Upper right: The Anklovitch family, left to right, Murray, Helen, Janice, Marlene and Connie. Center, right: Registered Grimm alfalfa, with the 
fields broken by bushy barriers. Lower right: A one-acre field of Registered Vernal alfalfa between groves of jack pine. 




E ARLY settlers in the bush country could tell 
much about a prospective homestead by 
studying the trees that grew on it. Tamarack 
and jack pine were suspect. If land was overgrown 
with tamarack they studied the soil and the possi¬ 
bility of chaining it before they filed. If it grew 
jack pine, they recognized it for what it was—a rocky 
ridge, or a poor, sandy soil—and they looked for 
something better. 

Murray Anklovitch, Pas Trail, Saskatchewan, 
filed in 1934 on jack pine-covered land. By then 
the homesteading days were over, for all practical 
purposes, and perhaps he could get nothing better. 
Whatever the reason, the land that grew the jack 
pine did not seem destined to grow much else. 
Much of the soil was “pine sand,” a yellow, gritty, 
sandy soil, more suited to run between your fingers, 
than to support heavy stands of plant growth. 

It was 1938 before Murray prepared to make a 
living from his sandy farm on the south bank of the 
Saskatchewan River, some 20 miles north and east 
of Nipawin. He had been fighting forest fires for the 
Saskatchewan Natural Resources Department since 
1932, as well as doing a wide range of timber, saw¬ 
mill and forest chores for a series of employers. 

These chores, largely in the winter months, in¬ 
cluded axe and saw work in the lumber camps, 
driving caterpillar tractors, breaking out roads, pil¬ 
ing 24-foot logs to a height of 20 feet for a mile or a 
mile and a half on the ice on the Carrot and 
Sipanok Rivers, and even spending one winter as 
a camp cook. 

But in the spring he would be back on forest 
patrol. In 1935, he was in charge of 40 men in a 


by RALPH HEDLIN 

two-month battle against a blaze south of Tobin 
Rapids in the Missipuskiow River area. In 1937, he 
led 150 men against the Fishing Lake fire north of 
Nipawin. The crew went in in June, and came out 
in September. 

Forest Ranger Anklovitch—the boss—was the one 
man that could not leave the burning forest. But he 
had a girl friend that summer, and though the fire 
fighting must have sadly upset his courting strategy, 
it is in the record that in 1938 he and Helen were 
married. 

Helen was from Regina and Murray never con¬ 
sidered for a moment asking her to lead the vaga¬ 
bond existence of a forest ranger’s wife. He had built 
a log cabin on the homestead in 1937, and he and 
his bride moved into it in preparation for cutting a 
farm out of the bush. Now the fight was against the 
jack pine that covered hills and valleys instead of 
fires that consumed the forest. 

“That was a rough life, those first few years,” 
Anklovitch remarked recently. By 1941, he had 
cleared 80 acres with the axe. The additional 320 
acres, that he now has cleared on the five quarters 
he has today, were cleared with scrub cutters and 
pilers. It was light work compared with the clearing 
of the original 80 acres. 

The jack pine sand was not proving too encour¬ 
aging, either. Fifteen acres cleared in ’36 and seeded 
to wheat the next year had produced seven bushels 
per acre. “That was as much as that sand soil seemed 
capable of producing,” said Anklovitch. But in 1938 


the same field produced 15,000 pounds of alfalfa 
seed. Prospects were looking up. 

But not for long. The soil lacked fertility reserves. 
‘ By 1942, we were in really serious trouble,” said 
Murray Anklovitch. “We felt sick, looking at that 
1942 crop,” added his wife. “I can still see that 
scrawny, yellow field of wheat we grew.” 

“Yes,” said Murray. “The fertility was all gone 
from the soil. We knew we were beat, and that was 
all there was to it.” 

Apparent defeat was, nevertheless, turned into 
victory. Today the same land grows large crops of 
elite and Registered rye, alfalfa, wheat, oats, barley 
and flax. The soil that had to exert itself to produce 
seven bushels of wheat in 1937, has, since that time, 
produced wheat crops up to 40 bushels per acre, rye 
61 bushels, flax 30 bushels, oats 90 bushels, and 
barley 55 bushels. 

W HAT happened? It was very simple. The Anklo¬ 
vitches were taught the correct use of their soil. 
Sandy loam and sand east of Nipawin is distinctly 
different from heavy clay around Regina, and re¬ 
quires different treatment. In those first years on 
the farm they were farming their fields as though 
they had a rich, fertility-packed, friable soil. As a 
result they were almost driven out; when they 
treated the soil for what it was—a fertility starved 
sand—it made them prosperous. 

It began in the desperate year of 1942. Readers 
will recollect it was an excellent crop year in Sas¬ 
katchewan. Farm desperation was a scarce com¬ 
modity that year, but to the Anklovitches it was a 
year similar to the prairie farm debacle of 
1937. (Please tarn to page 48) 
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Merino flock at a New Zealand Alpine sheep-station homestead are led over a wooden bridge which bears five-miles-per-hour warning. 


Grazing the Jkylme 


I N building up her status as the world’s third 
greatest wool producer, and top producer and 
exporter of cross-bred apparel wool. New 
Zealand has put some kinks in the record. One was 
the evolution of her own distinct sheep breed—the 
Corriedale; another is the development of moun¬ 
tain grazing, on snow-grass pastures up to 6,000 
feet. 

Little more than a century ago. New Zealand 
had not a single sheep—no animals at all, in fact. 
Today, in a country less than half the size of 
France, with a human population of only 2,000,000, 
her flocks add up to 34,000,000. These give a clip 
of 390,000,000 pounds, mostly sold abroad to about 
30 different countries. In the peak-price year of 
1951, wool exports brought New Zealand £128,- 
176,051 — more than forty million dollars — plus 
about one-fifth of that amount from the sale of 
meat. So sheep-farming is the nation’s principal 
industry. 

The first sheep breed introduced to New Zea¬ 
land was the Merino, via Australia. Although 
the type has flourished on that wide, dry 
continent, and Australia now produces about half 
the world’s fine-quality Merino wool, the wetter 
climate of New Zealand did not suit the breed so 
well. English Leicesters, Southdowns, Romneys and 
Lincolns do much better there. 

Such breeds have proved ideal on the new 
“bush-burn” country, where land has been cleared 


On the South Island of New Zealand, flocks 
of Merino sheep graze on the steep sides of 
the Southern Alps, as high as 6,000 feet 

by A. L. KIDSON 

of its forest by felling and burning, and left with 
blackened stumps and logs. Their wool stood up 
well to the rough conditions. Lincolns and Leices¬ 
ters were gradually replaced by the Romney, which 
now comprises about 17 per cent of New Zealand’s 
sheep population. 

B Y far the most of New Zealand’s sheep—fully 
70 per cent—are crossbreds of Romney-Lin- 
coln breeding, with Romney blood predominant. 
Until 1882, when refrigeration first “arrived” in 
New Zealand, the Merino and its crosses held their 
own. The only sheep-products of any importance 
then were wool and a little tallow, got by boiling 
down the carcasses. In those days you could buy 
a whole skinned sheep in New Zealand for about 
two-bits. 

Refrigeration quickly changed the story, for 
mutton and lamb could then be shipped to Eng¬ 
land, and sold on good markets 12,000 miles away. 
Sheep-men began breeding for meat, as well as 


wool, by crossing the English types with their 
Merinos. In that way a distinct new breed, the 
Corriedale, emerged. This dual-purpose animal, a 
good producer of both meat and wool, has now 
become established throughout the world. Rom¬ 
neys, Corriedales and cross-breds gradually took 
the stage, and the pure Merino almost faded out. 

In one region, though, it managed to persist, put¬ 
ting a queer kink in the New Zealand wool story, 
and one, incidentally, in the Merino’s own strange 
saga. On the steep eastern slopes of the Southern 
Alps, which run like a spine down the middle of 
the South Island, with snow-covered peaks touch¬ 
ing 12,000 feet, the Merino still survives. It is, in 
fact, about the only animal grazed on some ten 
million acres there; and the hazards of existence, 
both for the sheep and their shepherds, are real 
enough. Blizzards and avalanches, crags and can¬ 
yons, the sudden landslide, the hurtling boulder— 
these make high country a hard country for man 
and beast. 

Yet the Merinos do well on it. Their fodder is 
a rough native tussock, or snow-grass, which they 
graze systematically. When the sun, in spring, 
melts the snow and uncovers pastures at the lower 
levels, the sheep crop there. Then, as the season 
advances, they follow the snowline to its mid¬ 
summer limits, some 6,000 feet up. In the fall they 
start moving down again, over the way they came, 
to avoid the winter snows. 
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Fencing such country is well-nigh impossible, 
so a good many stragglers escape the musterings. 
Highly trained dogs round up the scattered mobs, 
heading off, driving, or leading them down the 
steep ridges at the command of the shepherd’s 
whistle. The dogs gain an uncanny knowledge of 
the game, and obviously enjoy it. They obey hand 
signals; and when out of sight of their master, 
often act on their own initiative. 

At the heads of gorges, temporary pens are 
rigged up to hold the lambs during the ear-mark¬ 
ing required by New Zealand law. SJieep-owners 
must register, their own special brands and code¬ 
marks, to guard against rustling. At the same time, 


New Zealand consists mainly of two is¬ 
lands. Combined, the two areas are roughly 
equivalent to the area bounded by the 
prairie cities of Edmonton, Calgary, Regina 
and Saskatoon. The two islands cover 66 
million acres, of which 20 million acres are 
cultivated land, but only 2 million acres 
are in field crops. Only about 275,000 acres 
are sown to wheat, oats and barley com¬ 
bined. 

The country is mountainous, especially 
the South Island, through the entire length 
of which run the southern Alps, in ivhich 
17 peaks exceed 10,000 feet in height. These 
mountains exert a strong influence on the 
economic development of the country and 
have been responsible for large scale 
pastoral holdings on the high-level open 
country. 


the lambs are docked, to ensure cleaner wool and 
lessen the risk of fly-strike, and male lambs are 
castrated. The high-country flocks include a large 
percentage of wethers, since these grow heavier 
fleeces, and are better able to stand up to the 
tough conditions. Lambs quickly recover from the 
shock of docking and castrating, and rarely suffer 
permanent ill-effects. 

Lambing percentages for most of New Zealand 
are consistently high, the all-over average being 
about 100 per cent. But in the mountain country, 
severe winters cause heavy lamb losses, and the 
average there is only about 55 to 60 per cent. 
Some areas are infested with tahr and red deer, 
which compete with the flocks for fodder, and 
cause erosion and other damage. A particular 
menace is the native kea, a parrot-like bird.with 
a vicious curved beak. It perches on the back of 
young or helpless animals, such as a cast sheep, 
or a newly shorn one caught in a thicket, and digs 
down to the fat around the kidneys. In some 
strange way the bird has acquired a taste for this 
delicacy, and has to be discouraged—with shot¬ 
guns. The beaks are trophied, and the government 
pays a bounty (approximately one dollar) for each 
one turned in. 

H IGH country sheep populations are sparse- 
one sheep to every four or five acres, usually— 
though the better parts carry one sheep to two or 
three acres. Runs extend up to 200,000 acres—an 
extraordinary size for New Zealand, where most 
sheep-farms are quite small affairs, of only a few 
thousand acres, or a few hundred. The average 
flock in New Zealand numbers about 1,000 head, 
but on high-country runs they are usually several 
times larger. 

Good New Zealand lowland will carry six ewes 
to the acre without hand-feeding, especially in the 
North Island. There, the climate is generally mild, 
and flocks can pasture all the year on good Eng¬ 
lish grasses and clovers. These have to be top- 
dressed regularly with superphosphate fertilizer, 
for most New Zealand soils are poor in natural 
phosphorus, and many need liming. Much of the 
low hill country has been improved in this way, 
and made to carry more sheep to the acre, espe¬ 
cially by the use of aircraft for seed-sowing and 
manuring. Some improvement to mountain pas¬ 
tures may be possible by such methods; but the 
rugged terrain and the rigor of the elements will 
most likely perpetuate this kink in the record of 
New Zealand wool. V 



Craggy snotv peaks, brown wind-swept foothills, and wide grey shingle river flats, where icy water 
flows swiftly in the many-veined bed, are typical of the Southern Alps of New Zealand. 



Merino sheep on mountain-sides must have wool clipped from eyes, otherwise alpine hazards will cause 
accidents. Sheep in these pictures were brought down from the slopes especially for eye-clipping. 
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I’ in a Pest Arrester 



A lone woman, constantly threatened in house and garden 
by a horde of predators, admits failure and frustration 


by INA BRUNS 


W ITH the advent of the growing season I 
become the pest exterminator on our farm. 
I should like to say that I am a great suc¬ 
cess in this capacity, but if I did say so, it would 
make me a teller of falsehoods. I may just as well 
admit straight off that I am a lousy—oh dear, let us 
use another word here—shall we say I am an in¬ 
effective pest arrester? 

Take cabbage worms for instance. Some people 
must know how to cope with these loathsome creat¬ 
ures, for one sees so many cabbage patches. I know 
cabbage creepers are only a bit of green skin 
stretched around a bit of jade juice, but they really 
keep me going around in circles. Perhaps if it were 
only the worms that eat away at the top of the plant 
it wouldn’t be so bad. What really brings on that 
feeling of despair are the cutworms, that are chew¬ 
ing off the plant’s stems from underground while I 
am trying to eliminate brother worm in the upper 
storey. If I give my attention to the worms that are 
working below, the worms above render the would- 
be cabbage unfit for anything but worm food. I 
have recently decided that I might solve this annual 
enigma by convincing my family that sauerkraut 
isn’t a pleasant thing to have about the house any¬ 
way. However, my loving menfolk presented me 
with the usual bouquet of cabbage plants this 
spring, and I am once more trying to find a powder 
that worms do not find palatable. Even as I write 
this, I can see a fleet of white butterflies dancing 
gleefully above those cabbage plants. I think I’ll 
trade in my stock of worm-discouragers on a shot¬ 
gun, and see what I can bag in the way of butterflies. 

I have always hoped that the worms that chew 
away on the radishes and onions might one day die 
of heartburn, but they have stronger stomachs than 
most people I know. Someone told me to sift ashes 
down the rows of these vegetables; but the ashes 
slow down the growth of the plants, while the 
worms seem to grow as fat and frisky as ever. I 
have had even less luck in my efforts to evacuate 
the ants from the peony beds. I put pepper, ant 
repellents of all description, as well as a lethal gas 
down their run-ways. They still run inanely about 
the place, giving not the least heed to our hints 
of hostility. 

Perhaps the rose beetle is the most unpopular 
guest that has resisted my efforts to evict it. I’ve 
sprayed my rose bushes with every poison on the 
market, and no matter what color or flavor I use, 
the bugs don’t die as the people in the laboratories 
say. Those bugs start chewing on the rose buds long 
before they open, and they go right on chewing 
until they finish by picking their teeth with the 
thorns. The only way I can get the better of these 
bugs is by producing so many buds per bush that 
the bugs run themselves to death trying to ruin 
them all before the opening day. 

“The trouble with you is that you’ve never learned 
to be brutal,” my friend tells me. “When dealing 
with bugs you’ve got to be brutal.” So I got brutal. 
I grabbed the sprayer that was loaded with a power¬ 
ful DDT with which I attempt to battle the flies in 
the cow barns, and I gave that rose bush a good 
spraying from top to bottom. The bugs didn’t die, 
but they had the courtesy to move over—to another 
bush. At last my six-foot rose bush that had always 
brought so many compliments from other gardeners, 
was free of bugs. It was also quite dead—every last 
shoot of it! 

And I have had a similar experience with the del¬ 
phiniums. We have some of those giant ones that 
grow up to the sky and take on some of that 
heavenly color—if they survive the bugs and slugs, 
that is. We love these flowers, not only for their 
own beauty, but because they bring the humming 
birds to our door. My family expects me to salvage 
these plants at all cost, but they do not guess what 
it costs me to salvage them! I keep a whole shelf 
full of potions for the nasty things that feed on the 
delphiniums. If I see a leaf wilting, I grab the spray 
guns and powders, and giv 0 them the works. No 
matter how I try, I never have completely killed 


those pests until this year. This year I sprayed the 
dandelions with weed-killer, and the back-wash of 
the spray killed the delphiniums. The bugs just 
curled up and died from starvation; and I am sure 
I am the first gardener who has discovered a 100 
per cent method of dealing with delphinium eaters. 
I felt that I should receive some recognition for the 
discovery, but I have had none from my family. In 
fact, it is things like this that make me feel I am 
only a failure. 

T HE battle with the hawks and owls does not, as 
a rule, come under my department: but when 
the men are in the field I am often pressed, by 
necessity, into any department on a moment’s notice. 
One day I was washing my hair when I heard some 
hair-raising squawls coming from the chicken yard. 
I grabbed a broom and raced to the rescue. Sure 
enough, I had to beat a huge hawk off a hen; and he 
was so angry at me for spoiling his dinner that he 
flew to a low-hanging limb and sat there sneering 
at me. I threw everything I could find at him, but 
he had no respect for my aim and refused to budge. 
There was nothing for me to do but to sit there 
sneering back at him, until the men came in from 
the field for a dinner that was not even on the 
stove. I spent the greater part of that afternoon try¬ 
ing to wash the hardened shampoo out of my hair. 

“Why didn’t you shoot him dead?” my young 
sons wanted to know. Why indeed! It is hard to 
explain things like that to a husband who once held 
high score in a class of sharpshooters, and to sons 
who are already giving dad close competition on 
the target range. I can’t very well tell them I’ve for¬ 
gotten just where a shell goes in a gun, nor can I 
tell them that guns hurt my ears. At times like that 
I doubt that I have an aptitude for this job. 


Illustrated by Lew Saw 


I don’t think I’d ever make a mark for myself as 
a trapper either. My brother-in-law, who under¬ 
stands the ways of the wild things that drive me 
wild, once spent considerable time teaching me all 
the thicks one must use if one is to trap the pocket- 
gophers that plow and plunder down the vegetable 
rows. I learned the methods well enough and I 
spent half a day planting the trap just the way he 
had explained. I was feeling pretty smug about get¬ 
ting the thing set without losing a few fingers, and I 
waited for a full week for my revenge on that beet¬ 
eating rascal. One morning I peered down into the 
darkness and there he was all huddled up in his 
misery. I felt so ashamed of myself for this das¬ 
tardly deed, that I promptly let him go and threw 
the trap away. What if he did eat all the bottoms off 
the beets and carrots! At least he was gentleman 
enough to leave the upper half. 

B EES are another problem with which I have had 
to cope. They hang those grey Japanese lanterns 
all around the place and they needle anyone who 
happens to pass by. Sometimes I light up a torch 
the way my husband does, and I march bravely out 
in the direction of the buzzing balloons. Last sum¬ 
mer I was stung four times before I ever reached the 
nests, so I suppose I’ve been a failure in that de¬ 
partment, too. 

Once I did get the better of the bees though. 
When our fireplace chimney started to smoke in 
mid-summer, and there was no fire in it, we dis¬ 
covered that a swarm of bees had moved in to keep 
us company. And such lively company they were, 
too! We threw water down the chimney, and bee 
killers, and we lit fires in the fireplace, but the bees 
buzzed on. Finally, in despair, we went to our 
druggist, pleaded for something more lethal, and 
we left home while the bees were lulled off to a 
permanent snooze. No sooner had we congratulated 
ourselves on conquering the bees than the bats 
moved in. (Please turn to page 44) 
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Large house and barn on this Swedish farm are characteristic of a land where 
lumber is plentiful and grows on the farm. 


Olof Holmer is a dairy farmer on 114 acres of crop 
and meadow land, south of Stockholm, Sweden 


by PETER HENDRY 


T HIRTY-FIVE years ago a Swed¬ 
ish lumber king named Otto 
Holmer came out of the north- 
land to settle in the rolling clay belt, 
south of Stockholm. There was still 
plenty of good timber left, but Mr. 
Holmer had his eye on another type 
of investment. In what the family to¬ 
day describe as a “purely speculative” 
venture, he bought a number of farms 
in the vicinity of Osmo, about 50 kilo¬ 
meters from Stockholm and only a 15- 
minute drive from the Baltic. 

On a purely short-range basis, it was 
a very bad investment. Within a 
decade Mr. Holmer had lost all the 
farms but one, and the big scale farm¬ 
ing venture had collapsed—almost. 

But a visit today to Saby, the one 
remaining farm, is enough to bring 
reassessment of the prqceeds of that 
rather ambitious gamble made in 1919. 
Saby is now providing a very comfort¬ 
able living for a son and grandchildren. 
Moreover, all the arable acres are being 
farmed in such a manner that they 
should continue to provide a comfort¬ 
able living for a good many generations 
of Holmers. 

Saby has been under the manage¬ 
ment of Otto Holmer’s son, Olof, for 
the past 20 years. After trying his hand 
at farming on a tenant basis for a 
number of years, Olof bought the 
property outright from his father in 
1940. 

The younger Holmer is a product of 
a very excellent farm school system 
operated throughout Sweden. A year 
at one of these schools, in 1933-34, 
provided enough ideas and incentive 
to keep him experimenting and im¬ 
proving on the home farm ever since. 

There were plenty of problems at 
Saby to tax Olof’s ingenuity. The area 
is far from being the best agricultural 
land in Sweden. In general appearance 
it lacks the rich landscape of the fertile 
plains to the east and south. The soil 
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Olof and Mrs. Holmer with their three children , in front of a typically Scandinavian 
corner fireplace, on which rest trophies won by the purebred Swedish Red cattle. 


is a sticky, cantankerous clay, diffi¬ 
cult to work under the best of con¬ 
ditions, almost impossible under 
extremes of moisture or drought. 

The actual farm comprises 315 
acres, but nearly two-thirds of 
it is heavy timber land, with occa¬ 
sional rock outcroppings. Olof has 
84 acres under plow, which he is now 
operating on a six-year rotation, and 
there are about 30 acres of permanent 
meadow pasture. 

The most interesting aspect of the 
Holmer rotation system is that it is one 
year shorter than the general practice 
on Swedish farms, and thereby has 
eliminated one year of fallow land. It 
means that every year, every cultivated 
acre of the Holmer farm is producing 
either cash crop or livestock fodder. 
And yet Olof believes that general 
yields are being improved. 

S INCE the war years, Olof has been 
starting his rotation off (on hayland 
breaking) with a Swedish variety of 
rapeseed. It came as something of a 
surprise to learn that despite heavy 
emphasis on dairying, Sweden shows 
a very large demand for margarine 
that is reflected in a high price for 
rapeseed oil. Olof figures that rapeseed 
is a better cash crop than wheat, if 
yields are average. Unfortunately, as 
in Canada, rape tends to be an unre¬ 
liable yielder. 

A small combine is used to harvest 
the rape crop. If it is standing straight 
enough it is combined directly, but 
the Swedish variety, Matador, has a 
tendency to lodge, and in such cases a 
swather must be used. Apart from its 
own cash value, Olof declares that his 
wheat yields have improved markedly 
after rape, rather than fallow. 

Winter wheat is sown following the 
rapeseed harvesting. The wheat crop 
is also combined, usually without 
swathing. Sweden, surprisingly, pro¬ 


duces far more than enough wheat for 
home consumption, and at the present 
time, despite exports to Germany and 
Spain, has a considerable surplus. 

In July the Holmer farm boasted 
of one of the nicest stands of wheat 
imaginable, and Olof was predicting 
a yield of 3,000 kilograms per hectare. 
Worked out on Canadian standards it 
figured something better than 50 
bushels per acre. The ten-year average 
for winter wheat at Saby has been 35 
bushels per acre. 

In the third year the field is divided 
into three sections. One grows root 
crops (potatoes or turnips) for fodder. 
The, other two are sown to peas, and 
a mixture of oats and peas—all of it 
for fodder. Oats and barley are sown 
in the fourth year as a nurse crop for 
a clover-timothy mixture. In the first 
year the grass mixture is cut for en¬ 
silage in June, and is pastured from 
August on. The clover and timothy is 
cut for dry hay in its second year, and 
the land plowed, to start the rotation 
again, with rapeseed, the following 
year. 

T HE cultivated fields at Saby slope 
down from the buildings to the 
edge of a small lake. The higher land 
behind the farmstead carries a thick 
stand of timber, which is not being 
touched for the time being, except for 
farm needs. 

As with other barns throughout 
Scandinavia, there is only one word to 
describe the Holmer barn: that is 
“huge.” The Holmer structure meas¬ 
ures roughly 120 feet long by 50 feet 


wide and contains a bewildering num¬ 
ber of floor levels. 

There is, of course, a simple ex¬ 
planation of the huge farm buildings 
in Scandinavia. Regardless of the sup¬ 
ply of money, there has always been 
plenty of timber. Its disposal, in fact, 
has often been a necessary prelimi¬ 
nary to farming operations, and even 
on establishments much smaller than 
the Holmer farm, one can find homes 
and barns that would do credit to any 
Canadian farm. 

The Holmer barn was built in 1940 
and possesses some rather unique feat¬ 
ures, mostly of Olof’s engineering. The 
most intriguing perhaps, is an old-style 
threshing machine built in on the 
ground-floor level. Coarse grains on the 
Saby farm are still harvested in the 
traditional manner, up to a point. On 
the field, the stooks are loaded onto a 
trailer equipped with hay slings. When 
brought to the barn, the load is hoisted 
to the loft and dropped into a large 
open chute that slides the sheaves 
down to a platform that is level with 
the threshing machine feeder. The 
thresher has an elongated bagger 
which elevates the grain back into a 
bin on the second floor loft. To follow 
the course of the grain through, there 
is another chute in the grain bin which 
can be opened to feed the hopper of a 
feed mill on the first floor. Behind the 
mill, next to the cow stanchions, is the 
bin for oat and barley chop. 

T HE silo for green clover and 
timothy is also enclosed in the 
barn; and here again, Olof has turned 
(Please turn to page 40) 
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Not many girls , Jim knew, would have 
left the city and followed him to the end 
of nowhere. She had done everything 
but conquer her fear of being left alone. 
Once a week he had to be away all day 
and part of a night 


by ESTIL DALE 


announcement. There has been a break from the 
insane ward of the Belton prison. Three of the 
escapees have been recaptured and returned. The 
fourth is still at large. He is Harry Dane, otherwise 
known as Earless ’Arry, because of the absence of 
the left ear. The authorities are of the opinion that 
he might be hitch-hiking toward Lost Trail Pass on 
the Great Divide. All persons are warned—” There 
was a buzzing, followed by three sharp whistling 
sounds. When the waves cleared, the music was 
on again. 

Julie’s eyes were wide on her husband. “That’s 


GCOHIKIS 


He turned the blade of the knife flat across his palm and began to sloop over the cradle, 


T HE pre-dawn darkness pressed close about 
the little house, but the single room was snug 
inside. The coal-oil lamp burned steadily on 
the table, giving out a mellow light. The wood stove 
contributed a gentle warmth. The smell of bacon 
and coffee was pleasant. The little battery-run radio, 
a rare luxury, filled the room with music. 

Breakfast was already under way, for this was 
Jim Terral’s day to truck the milk to Idaho Falls. 
He had already milked his cows and readied the 
truck for an early start. Time was important. If he 
got off by daylight he could still not make it back 
till well after midnight, what with the many things 
he had to do in town. 

But he could not bring himself to hurry. He was 
feeding his son. When he fed his son he forgot about 
time. Bobbie had just mastered the fine art of walk¬ 
ing. He was a bonnie lad, chubby and strong. He 
could feed himself, but he was unpredictable. He 
might obey a sudden impulse to bounce and wave 
his arms. If he did, he had a magnificent disregard 
of the gruel that was on his spoon, and of the 
perishability of china when he turned the spoon into 
a hammer and began to pound his plate. Besides, he 
preferred to eat what his father gave him. 

His preference for his father was understandable. 
From daylight to bedtime he was with his mother. 
He had grown accustomed to her, just as he had 
grown accustomed to the water bucket on the bench 
by the door, and to the big unwieldly cradle in 
which he slept. And he associated her with the 
words “no, no!” and with certain light taps on the 
wrist. 

But his father left early for the fence-building 
and was not seen again until noon; he left in the 
afternoon and was not seen again until dark. He 
was consequently a novelty, and highly exciting. 
Also, since there was precious little correcting to do 
in the few serene hours Jim Terral spent in the 
house, Bobbie associated his father only with the 
pleasant. 

Jim Terral did not go into such an analysis. He 
only observed his son’s preference and was im¬ 
mensely set up by it. The tenderness did not exclude 
Julie his wife. It spread over to her for giving him 
the boy. Julie was pure gold. Not many girls would 
have left the city and followed him out here to the 
end of nowhere to make a home out of one room and 


could tell. That wds the one drawback in the deal 
with the Co-op: once a week he had to leave her 
alone all day and the better part of a night. 

He looked at her across the table. She was fully 
dressed. That was Julie for you. She didn’t crawl 
out of bed to get his breakfast and crawl back in 
again when he was gone. She was up for the day. 
She hadn’t put on any make-up, but she didn’t 
need it. Her lips were always red; there was always 
a pinkness just under the skin around her cheek 
bones. The way she wore her cornsilk hair, falling 
■to her shoulders and curling gently outward, about 
all she had to do was to run a comb through it. 

“You won’t be afraid, will you?” he asked. 

She smiled and shook her head. The cornsilk hair 
stirred at the movement. Had he not known better 
he would have thought that she was without a touch 
of fear. But he knew better. You found out things 
when you were isolated out at the edge of the woods 
three miles from the nearest neighbor and he a Flat- 
head Indian living alone. You became hard to fool. 

He sipped his coffee with a fine air of casualness. 
This was going to be hard to say without rousing the 
very terror he wished to minimize, but if he didn’t 
say it she might unwittingly step on the trap. But 
she couldn’t stay in the house all the time. If she 
happened up there, not knowing where the trap 
was— 

He cleared his throat. “I set the bear trap up by 
that big yellow pine. You know the place. I sifted 
some pine needles over it. Just thought I would tell 
you in case you happened up that way.” 

The pinkness receded from her cheek bones. She 
adjusted the bib around Bobbie’s neck. “I’ll remem¬ 
ber,” she said. 

“You know how to do,” he went on. This also had 
to be said. “If you see a bear, just let it alone. It 
won’t bother you.” 

“I’ll remember.” She was still working at the bib. 

He leaned carelessly back and regarded the over¬ 
head beams. There was no ceiling. “The main 
thing,” he said, apparently stifling a yawn, “is to 
see that Bobbie doesn’t get away.” 

Her cheeks were grey by now, but she smiled. 
“I wont let him out of my sight!” 

“I’d take the two of you along, but someone has 
to stay here with the stock and things.” 

“I’ll be all right.” 


the way you are going, Jim! You go right across 
Lost Trail—” 

He pushed back easily. “But I won’t pick up 
Earless ’Arry. Don’t you worry.” 

“Don’t pick up anyone, Jim! He might have his 
hat pulled down so—” 

I won t. 

“You have to stop up there for water, Jim. If 
you see anyone hanging around—wait a minute! I’ll 
fill the water bag. Then you can stop when you are 
sure no one is—” 

He laughed, shook his head. But she already had 
the worn canvas bag and was filling it at the bucket 
by the door. She tied it on the bumper while he 
revved the engine. Then she stooped for Bobbie and 
held him up for his final kiss. 

She thought of something else. “Jim, if you have 
a flat or anything, don’t let—” 

“Forget it,” he said, and kissed her. “When we 
get rich and have a telephone, I can call you back, 
and let you know that everything is okey-doke.” 

The old truck rolled off down the trail. 

I T was little better than good daylight when she 
had done everything there was to do in the 
house. By the time the morning sun topped the 
eastern peak and flashed gold down the draw where 
the house stood, she felt as if she had already lived 
through the equivalent of a full day. Bobbie helped 
some. She took him outside and allowed him to 
romp on the pine-scented earth; squatted before 
him and held out her arms and watched the miracle 
of his chubby legs as he tottered toward her. She 
didn’t cook anything for herself at lunch time. What 
was the use, without Jim? What was the use of 
anything without Jim? 

Jim filled the long afternoon. She had been a 
receptionist in the big Inland Empire Hospital and 
Clinic when she met him. It was a funny thing, but 
he came in on the day she had reached a new low 
in despondency, which just went to prove the old 
adage that it is always the darkest just before the 
dawn. What had she been despondent about? She 
smiled a little now at the recollection, but back then 
it had seemed frightfully serious. 

She had been thinking that the war had taken all 
the really choice young men away from Beardston. 
Just the boys were left, (Please turn to page 51) 


help him make a go of it with the cattle. 

She had done everything but conquer her fear of 
being left alone, especially at night. She hid this 
fear from him, but she was scared to death. He 


T HE music from the little radio had been a 
pleasant background, unnoticed. They both 
cocked their heads when it stopped and a brisk voice 
said, “We interrupt this broadcast for an important 
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Age of the Homeless 

The problem of the world’s refugee peoples and 
the responsibility of the churches for their welfare 

by JOHN G. FERRY 



These Korean mothers and their children are being assisted under the V.N. 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. Millions elsewhere are in equally serious plight. 


T HE Western Zone of Germany 
has received nature refugees from 
behind the “iron curtain,” than 
there are people in Canada. There are 
more refugees in South Korea who 
have come from the Communist zone, 
than there are people west of Winni¬ 
peg. In Korea, in Germany, in the 
heart of Europe, in India, and in 
Pakistan, men and women who are 
destitute, homeless and disillusioned, 
wander across the earth. Some are in 
search of lost members of their families 
from whom war has separated them. 
Some are in search of religious, or 
political asylum: all are in need of 
food, clothing, shelter, and the realiza¬ 
tion that someone still cares, and that 
there is still love, charity and dignity 
in the world. 

This is the age of the homeless. It is 
the age when all of man’s proud pre¬ 
tentions have been scarred by war and 
suffering, and by the denial of the basic 
dignity of the human personality, all in 
the very heart of western civilization. 

For the forty million refugees 
throughout the world who walk the 
path of suffering and despair; for the 
children seeking parents from whom 
they have been separated; and' for 
mothers who see their children muti¬ 
lated and .emaciated, the future is 
punctuated by a large question mark, 
dotted on the one hand with the atomic 
bomb, and on the other with the Cross. 
Upon their rehabilitation and reinte¬ 
gration into the life of the world de¬ 
pends the very future of the Church; 
indeed, the very future of society itself. 

Since farmers, as a group, are on the 
side of law, order, morality, humanity, 
and religious faith, and because they 
have a strong sympathy for the under¬ 
dog, they will be deeply concerned for 
the fate of the disinherited of the earth. 
Because farmers themselves must 
battle the elements and suffer the 
hazards of weather and plagues, to 
say nothing of fluctuating incomes, 
they, better than most other groups. 


can understand what it must mean, 
when half the people of the world 
have per capita annual incomes of less 
than $100. 

Churches have been frequently criti¬ 
cized for their failure to meet the 
needs of suffering humanity. Too fre¬ 
quently, the criticisms hav6 been justi¬ 
fied. Nevertheless, while there is cer¬ 
tainly no room for complacency in the 
realm of the refugee problem and inter¬ 
church aid, for the refugee problem is 
not a temporary, but a permanent 
problem for our twentieth century, still, 
the work that the churches are doing 
through The World Council of 
Churches and Inter-Church Aid is truly 
inspiring and encouraging. It is a sign 
that while churches might be divided 
on points of doctrine and practice, 
their unity and co-operation in the 
face of human suffering is positive, 
widespread, and sincere. 

T HIS fact was made abundantly 
clear at the recent meeting of The 
World Council of Churches in Evans¬ 
ton, Illinois. The work of the Council 
with refugees was presented by out¬ 
standing world leaders. Here, for ex¬ 
ample, is Dr. G. J. Van Heuven Goed- 
hart, United Nations High Commis¬ 
sioner for Refugees: One of the greatest 
achievements of the Christian churches 
in recent time, he said, is that “they 
have started increasingly to translate 
their faith and their hope into terms 
of practical programs and projects in 
the fields in which they bear responsi¬ 
bility.” He doubted if there was “any 
field in which the Christians have 
achieved so much as they have in the 
field of the refugee problem.” 

Dr. Goedhart expressed his greatest 
admiration for the men and women he 
has met in the refugee programs of 
The World Council and of The Luth¬ 
eran World Federation who “with un¬ 
flagging courage and belief in what 
they are doing, fight day by day for 
the solution of a problem, which is 


still with us, and unfortunately will 
remain with us for many years to 
come. 

“Over the borders which separate 
ffeedom from oppression, refugees 
come every day, walking into the un¬ 
known with a poor little bundle on 
their shoulders. They have been led 
to believe that the free world will 
restore their basic rights and their 
human dignity,” he said. 

“They come to us with confidence 
and hope, and the one thing that 
Christians cannot afford to do is to let 
them down. Fortunately, so far, they 
never have, but it is human nature to 
get tired of a problem as the years go 
by, and it is therefore indispensable to 
remind people of good will, time and 
again, that there is still a task ahead as 
long as the problem has not been 
really solved.” 

Dr. Goedhart voiced the conviction 
•that “if Christians continue to stand 
ready to help bear the burden of the 
refugee problem and to accept its 
continuing challenge it will be possible 
to solve, in the end, at least most of 
the problems still remaining.” 

H ERE, too, is Dr. Frederick K. O. 

Dibelius, Bishop of Berlin. Ad¬ 
dressing The World Council, he said 
that Western Germany is doing what it 
can to help, but that its means are 
limited. During the last ten years 
“Christians in other countries have 
shown a great deal of Christian love 
toward the Church in Germany,” he 
said, and believed that “no country in 
the world has been more conscious of 
the oikumene (world Christian fellow¬ 
ship) than Germany, because its works 
have been all around us.” 

Mr. Myung of the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea, reported that the 
Korean people “are tormented not only 
by physical suffering, but by the fear 


of the future. We cannot settle down 
to recover from our wounds, because 
there is no final peace in East Asia,” 
he said. 

“Our country has been divided on 
a purely arbitrary basis. The industrial 
north has been cut off from the agri¬ 
cultural south. Millions of refugees 
have crowded southwards. Towns and 
villages lie in ruins, and everywhere 
there is overcrowding and homeless¬ 
ness. No one feels any security. 

“Yet in this situation there is hope,” 
he went on. “The Church in Korea is a 
reality. Although its history covers 
only a few generations, it has grown 
phenomenally, and is growing today.” 
Stressing that “in situations which 
breed cynicism and despair, Christian 
hope is triumphant,” and that Korean 
congregations live and multiply despite 
the fact that “war has destroyed 
hundreds of our churches and killed 
hundreds of our pastors,” Mr. Myung 
declared: “We intend to make Korea 
a Christian country!” 

Dr. Edgar Chandler, director of The 
World Council Refugee Service, told 
the delegates that “since there are 
refugees all over the world, we could 
begin our imaginary trip almost any¬ 
where to see what the churches are do¬ 
ing.” They are co-operating to solve 
the refugee problem in 43 countries. 

“In Hong Kong,” he said, “over a 
quarter of a million Chinese refugees 
crowded into paper huts and caves on 
the hillsides, just manage to stay alive. 
The churches are trying to help them, 
too, but our staff in Hong Kong rep¬ 
resents the nerve center of an attempt 
to save over 15,000 European refugees, 
mostly of Russian origin, caught for 
a second time in a situation where they 
must escape or die.” They fled from 
Russia during the Communist Revo¬ 
lution. 

I (Please turn to page 39) 



[U.N. phot09 

This is what is meant by the housing shortage in the Republic of Korea, 
where one out of each four persons lives in a makeshift shelter. 
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Your stake 
in the search for 
Better Health 

Everyone has a vital interest in science’s efforts to 
help us live longer. But life insurance policyholders 
have a special stake in this work. 

You see, certain important medical research pro¬ 
jects are supported wholly or in part by funds from 
all the life insurance companies in Canada and their 
millions of policyholders. As a result, skilled scientists 
in many Canadian medical research centres can carry 
on their task of attacking some of mankind’s.deadliest 
enemies. Their names: cancer, heart ailments and 
virus diseases. 

Other vital studies are supported in a similar way. 
These focus on obesity, blood clotting, nutritional 
and intestinal disorders, hardening of the arteries and 
glandular diseases, to mention but a few. 

Will all these efforts help you and your family to. 
live longer, healthier lives? 

Yes! Thanks chiefly to the advance of modern 
medicine, babies born today can expect to live about 
20 years longer than those of 50 years ago. Many 
dread diseases have been banished or controlled. 
Ahead lies further progress that will surely benefit 
you and yours. 

And, if you are a life insurance policyholder, you 
also have the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
participated in this program designed to bring the 
blessings of good health to all! 

AT YOUR SERVICE ! A trained life under¬ 
writer — representing one of the more than 50 
Canadian, British and United States life insurance 
companies in Canada — will gladly help you 
plan now for your family's security and your own 
needs in later years. Rely on him! 

THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
IN CANADA 

,7 /f is Good Citizenship to own Life Insurance" 

L-454C 
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Under the 
Peace Tower 

by HUGH BOYD 

HEN Prime Minister St. Lau¬ 
rent made his speech at the 
Reform Club in Quebec City, 
those of us who have followed him on 
election campaigns in the past or heard 
him in debate in the House of Com¬ 
mons, were struck anew by the varied 
political styles of this remarkable son 
of French Canada. He can roar you 
like any lion, or “roar you as gently as 
any sucking dove.” The word “roar” of 
course is not to be taken too literally; 
it applies to what he says and not to 
the manner of his saying it. 

The Reform Club speech was the 
second part of a one-two punch de¬ 
livered at Premier Duplessis, the total 
effect of which, on that tough warrior, 
remains to be seen. The first part came 
in the innocent surroundings of the 
Cunard liner Saxonia, berthed, at 
Montreal at the end of its maiden 
voyage. For many days after this event, 
political observers in the capital were 
asking one another why the P.M. 
should have chosen a hands-across-the- 
sea gathering—and not technically even 
on Canadian soil—to make the remarks 
he did about Canada’s rapid develop¬ 
ment being welcome to all but those 
behind the iron curtain, and a few 
politicians in the province of Quebec. 

As this is written, not even his own 
colleagues seem to know the answer; 
he certainly doesn’t appear to have 
consulted them beforehand, and the 
small charge of dynamite may have 
been tossed into the speech of welcome 
on the spur of the moment. 

Mr. St. Laurent has a habit of pull¬ 
ing surprises. His first campaign as 
party leader, in 1949, was full of sur¬ 
prises. The professionals around him 
were bothered at first by his fondness 
for giving little wayside chats to chil¬ 
dren and slyly suggesting to their prin¬ 
cipal or school board—he of course had 
no constitutional authority to do it 
himself, as he carefully pointed out— 
to give them a holiday. The pros (some 
of them anyway) thought he might be 
spending his time to better advantage 
by making speeches full of political fire 
and brimstone, and annihilating the 
enemy. Nor were they so sure it was 
sound electioneering to roam about the 
country telling people he had no 
promises to give them except to con¬ 
tinue the sort of government they al¬ 
ready had. 

This seemingly ingenuous, but essen¬ 
tially crafty, performance paid hand¬ 
some dividends that summer, and 
again, except in the West, four years 
later. But even in the West, nothing 
happened to improve the fortunes of 
Mr. St. Laurent’s chief opponent. 

A T any rate, whether that outburst 
on board the Saxonia was unpre¬ 
meditated or not, there is no question 
that the Reform Club sensation was 
very carefully thought out beforehand. 

The fact that there was no prepared 
text makes no difference. In the 
speech, things were said that obviously 
could not have been uttered by anyone 
from outside French Canada. And it is 
for some of these statements that their 
author has been most criticized in his 
own province. Why? Because, as one 
newspaper claimed, it is mischievous 
to talk of aspirations to set up an inde¬ 



pendent state on North American soil; 
no one “authorized” to speak for 
French-Canadians harbors any such 
idea. 

The difficulty is, that while this is 
most reassuring to hear, members of 
the Duplessis government are con¬ 
stantly acting and talking in such a 
way as to make Mr. St. Laurent’s 
remarks sound far from absurd. They 
speak of Quebec “sovereignty” in such 
a way as to invite an interpretation far 
different from that of the constitutional 
rights of a Canadian province. They 
brush aside a Privy Council decision 
(in the interprovincial and inter¬ 
national trucking control case) as of 
no consequence. They can’t be both¬ 
ered attending a conference called by 
Premier Campbell of Manitoba to dis¬ 
cuss the trucking problem. They refuse 
to join the other partners of Confedera¬ 
tion in tax rental agreements (without 
interference with genuine provincial 
autonomy), or in such other projects 
as the Trans-Canada Highway and a 
co-operative policy for the preservation 
and developments of Canada’s forests. 
Their leader himself refers to the 
Canadian prime minister almost as if 
both were heads of states with equal 
powers. 

All this is intensely interesting in a 
capital area, which contains a large 
French-speaking population. Many of 
these people in the past have been 
tolerant of Maurice Duplessis in the 
provincial field, while warmly attached 
to “Uncle Louis” in the federal. But 
such divided loyalties were by no 
means universal. Now that the un- 
mendable break has come, reactions of 
the urban French-Canadians of Ottawa 
and Hull, and of the rural people up 
the Gatineau Valley and along the 
north shore of the Ottawa River and 
through a number of counties in east¬ 
ern Ontario, may give some clue to 
the shifts in opinion within Quebec. 

Under the circumstances, it isn’t 
strange that this subject should claim 
most attention around Ottawa. Other¬ 
wise, another story might have done 
even better than it has. Even so, the 
significance of the railways’ declaration 
of war against the trucks on the To- 
ronto-Montreal run, hasn’t been en¬ 
tirely eclipsed even by the political 
declaration of war by Mr. St. Laurent 
against Mr. Duplessis. V 
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Notes from 
British Columbia 


Stanfield's 

FAMOUS "1400" COTTON 
RIBBED COMBINATIONS 


There are over 100,000 dairy cows 
now being milked; in British Columbia. 
This is a gain of 6,000 milking cows 
over last year’s total. Potential milk 
producers in the province include 
27,000 dairy heifers waiting to freshen, 
and 86,000 dairy calves. In spite of 
fluid milk surpluses, it would appear 
that farmers consider dairying to be 
one of the most stable lines of agri¬ 
culture. V 

The cattle-killing weed. Tansy Rag¬ 
wort (“Stinking Willie” weed) has 
been found in the Chilliwack and Ab¬ 
botsford areas. Seed is wind-borne 
like that of Canada thistle and dande¬ 
lion, and agriculturists fear the toxic 
weed will spread through Valley pas¬ 
tures if not eradicated now. Farmers 
are urged to dig up and burn the plant 
wherever it is found. Tansy Ragwort 
seeded last month and will present a 
menace to Valley cattle next spring. V 

In the ranching country of B.C.’s 
interior, cattlemen are facing a severe 
crisis. Unseasonably wet weather this 
fall has just about wiped out their 
regular sources of hay for winter feed¬ 
ing. The ranchers have two choices, 
both of them disastrous for the small 
operator; they can buy winter hay at 
$50.00 per ton, or they can sell off 
the bulk of their cattle—some will be 
lucky if they can save their breeding 
stock. Representatives of the B.C. 
Livestock Producers Co-op. Associa¬ 
tion (the cattlemen’s marketing 
agency) are touring the ranches to 
try to keep the selling orderly. V 

In spite of lower yields, farmers in 
the southern Interior of B.C. favor 
red winter wheat in place of white 
winter varieties because the former is 
more marketable there. Ridit and Wa¬ 
satch are the red varieties recom¬ 
mended for this area because they 
yield well and resist lodging. V 

Milk consumption on the Vancouver 
and Victoria fluid milk markets has 
shown a steady increase since the 
B.C. Milk Board’s so-called decontrol 
order. This is in contrast to the period 
1947-52, when milk was under full 
control, and there was a decrease in 
consumption of 2.5 million quarts— 
in spite of a substantial increase in 
the area’s population. The gain in 
sales, however, has not solved the milk 
surplus problem. One of the main 
reasons for this is that, since decon¬ 
trol, there has been a huge increase in 
milk production. V 

The B.C. Interior Vegetable Mar¬ 
keting Board has issued a new general 
order providing for the re-zoning of 
the Board’s defined area of jurisdiction, 
and reducing the number of selling 
zones from 15 to six. Roughly, the 
area now extends from the Interna¬ 
tional Boundary north to Woodpecker, 
in the Cariboo district. The west boun¬ 
dary includes Hope, on the fringe of 
the Lower Fraser Valley, and the Pem¬ 
berton Valley—the eastern limits con¬ 
tain Revelstoke on the C.P.R. mainline, 
and Fernie in the Crow’s Nest Pass 
area. V 

Premier W. A. C. Bennett of British 
Columbia, said recently that if the 
Social Credit party were in power at 
Ottawa, it would accept sterling in 
payment for Canadian wheat. V 


Yes, they’re sturdy 
i, - $$2' combinations (1400) 

Syafc* made from high 
Si grade cotton yarns 

... \ to give you the extra 

IpPlljP durability that spells extra 
^ * •* value! They’re made by 

Stanfield’s, Canada’s most 
v famous name in underwear 

... made with the same fine 
workmanship and same out¬ 
standing features that Canadians 
think of when they think of 
Stanfield’s! They’re made to wear 
well, wash well and last you for 
years, and they’re the lowest-priced 
combinations of this quality 
anywhere. 


Glass fired on enduring steel 
gives Hespeler Maid enamelled 
ware beauty that endures. It is 
non-porous and sanitary and 
virtually chip-proof. As easy to 
clean as china. 


Look at these features 

? Stanfield’s "1400” 

combinations give you 
8-button, no-gap, broadcloth 
lined front opening for your 
comfort... military insert 
C shoulders for extra freedom 
of movement... closed, 
reinforced crotch for added 
warmth and wear ... fully 
washable high grade cotton 
construction for long life! 

See why more workmen choose 
this inexpensive garment... see 
Stanfield’s "1400” combina- 
tions now, at your favorite 
men’s or department store. 
Sizes 34 to 44, in either 
sleeve style, J M flfl 
pair. 

Oversizes slightly higher. 


STAMPED & ENAMELLED WARE 

LIMITED • HESPELER, CANADA 


When Writing To Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


LUMP JAW 

Ise Fleming’s Lump Jaw Remedy. Simple ffl 
ipply. Results guaranteed. Price $4.25. 

HEAVES 


SHIRTS AND LONGS 

Here are two other unmatched values 
from Stanfield’s "1400” line. Both are 
of cream color and made from the 
same high-grade cotton yarns as the combina¬ 
tions. Shirt is pullover style (1411) with short 
sleeves, brushed inside for additional <£ f QC 
comfort. In sizes 34 to 46, each.q>|. 

Longs (1412) have full DOUBLE SEAT and a 
mercerized elastic waistband guaranteed to last 
the life of the garment. Tailored with tight 
fitting cuffs and reinforced at all points of 

wear. Sizes 32 to 44, pair. CQ 

Tails slightly higher. ^ Mm' 


Fleming’s Tonic Heave Powders are good for 
Heaves, Stocking-up, Poor Appetite and 
General Debility. 6 weeks’ treatment $1.50 


COLIC 


Keep Fleming’s Colic Mixture on hand for 
emergencies—it may save your horse. One 
dose usually sufficient. Price $ 1.65 for 8 doses. 


SWEENY 


Bring back those shrunken muscles quickly 
with Fleming's Sweeny Blister. Simple, sure, 
economical. Price per bottle $1.75 


FISTULA 


Treat Fistula-Thrush-Quittor without using the 
knife. Apply a few drops of Fleming's Fistula 
every 5th day. Simple, economical. Price $3.75 


SPAVIN 


For Bog Spavin, Splint, Curb, Thoroughpin and 
other soft bunches, Fleming’s Spavin LIQUID. 
For Bone Spavin (Jack) Sidebone, Ringbone, use 
Fleming’s Spavin PASTE. Either remedy $2.75 
At your Druggist or direct from 

FLEMING BROTHERS 

Picton Ontario 


STANFIELD’S LIMITED, TRURO, N.S. 

SALES OFFICES: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, REGINA, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 
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Your machinery is 

ready to g o 

in a BUTLER building 


You don't have to waste time freeing or re¬ 
placing rusted chains or rust-frozen bearings, 
when your machinery is stored in a weather- 
tight Butler building! And it’s easy to make 
between-season repairs during cold winter 
months or rainy spring days. 

Drive in and out through big sliding doors in 
ends, sides or both. You don’t have to tear 
down a combine and other big equipment to 
get them into a Butler building. 

Use every inch of space. Rigid frame steel 
construction with galvanized or aluminum 
covering gives you clear, unobstructed floor 
area. Straight sidewalls let you use every inch 
of building width. Any size you need! 

Up in a hurry. Factory pre-engineering and 
bolted construction lets you put up a Butler 
building in days instead of weeks. Put it up 
with farm help or arrange for quick, low-cost 
erection service from your Butler dealer. 



Get the BUTLER story 
before you build! 

. .. then you'll know the exact 
cost before you start. SEND 
COUPON NOW for facts 
about Butler machinery stor¬ 
age, grain storage, loafing or 
feeding barns, hog house, 
milking parlor, or combination 
buildings that help you save 
time by putting more chores 
under one roof. 

WRITE TODAY 



You keep your grain safe, clean . . . 

keep storage costs per bushel low, in Butler 
grain storage buildings. You have choice 
of 32' or 40' widths ... in lengths for 
5,000 to 100,000 bushel capacities. 


Your cattle and other stock are safe 
and comfortable in a Butler steel or alu¬ 
minum building. You can have doors, win¬ 
dows located where you like . . . arrange 
pens and feed to save work, speed chores. 


Contact your nearest Butler dealer right away! 


Agar &Agar 
Grand Prairie 
J. E. Agar 
Phone: 2181 


Northern Asbestos and 
Building Supplies, Ltd. 
Edmonton 
Phone: 73536 


-Alberta- 


Oliver Chemical Company 
Lethbridge Ltd. 
Lethbridge 

Phone: 4838 and 6555 


Steel Building Sales 
and Service 
Calgary 
Phone: 30009 


Manitoba - 


- Ontario - 


Steel Structures 
(Western) Limited 
Winnipeg 
Phone: 42-3123 


Midwest Mining Supplies 
Limited 

P.O. Box 520, Fiin Flon 
i Phone:'3483 
» 

— British Columbia — - 

Northern Asbestos and Lavold's Limited 
Construction Supplies P. O. Box 64 

(B. C.) Limited Lloydminster 

Vancouver 9—CHerry 7131 Phone: 133 and 700 


Barnett-McQueen Co., Ltd. 
P. O. Box 39 
Fort William 
Phone 20648 


Steel Building Sales 
and Supply Ltd. 
Sqite 319—159 Bay St. 
Toronto—Empire 6-4747 


- Saskatchewan - 


Western Tractor & Western Tractor & 

Equipment Company Limited Equipment Company Limited 
1540-10th Avenue 625—1st Avenue North 

Regina—Phone: 34641 Saskatoon—Phone: 20241 




BUTLER PAN-AMERICA COMPANY 

(A wholly owned subsidiary 
of Butler Manufacturing Company) 

Steel Buildings • Oil Equipment • Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment • Special Products 
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Netv Agricultural Science Building at the University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


Insect Raiders 
Cut Food Supply 

T HE alfalfa weevil discovered in 
Utah in 1904, has now appeared in 
southern Alberta and Saskatchewan— 
another case of Man’s age-long battle 
with insects for the food we eat. 
Seventy-five per cent of all living 
creatures on earth are insects. In the 
soil alone the number is said to run 
as high as four million to the acre. It 
is estimated that ten per cent of all 
food crops grown is eaten by insects 
and rodents—enough to feed the entire 
population of Africa, or North Am¬ 
erica. Without modern pesticides, 
many of our foods could not be grown 
commercially, others would be inferior 
in quality, scarce, and costly because 
of lower yields. The most recent 
chemical weapons are phosphorus 
compounds which can be sprayed on 
soils and plants. These are taken up 
by the sap and spread through the 
leaves and stems without harm to the 
plant, but they kill any insect that 
feeds on it. V 

Winter Fair 
Judges Selected 

O NE hundred and twenty-six judges 
will officiate this year at the Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair to be held at 
the Coliseum, Toronto, November 12 
to 20. Among them will be Lord 
Irwin, M.F.H.., of Newmarket, Eng¬ 
land, who will judge hunters, and 
share judging honors in the light horse 



Lord 1 rtvin 


improvement division. The Fair is 
expected to attract record-breaking 
exhibits, including 1,300 horses, 2,800 
cattle, 700 swine, 1,000 sheep, 7,500 
poultry and pet stock, and large dis¬ 
plays of grain, vegetables, dairy pro¬ 
ducts, fruits and flowers. V 

Farm Cash 
Income Drops 

C ASH income of Canadian farmers 
(excluding those of Newfound¬ 
land) dropped by $88,729,000 during 
the first half of 1954, according to a 
Bureau of Statistics estimate. In that 
period total income declined to $1,- 
093,874,000 from $1,182,603,000 for 
the same period last year. Biggest 
single factor in the drop was the wheat 
situation, which showed a decline of 
$110,200,000—from $242,900,000 in 
1953 to $132,700,000 for the first 
half of 1954. This was offset in some 
measure by a rise in total livestock in¬ 
come of $51,100,000. Nor was the de¬ 
cline general for the whole of Canada. 
The entire reduction in farm cash in¬ 
come came from Prince Edward Island 
and the Prairie Provinces, ranging from 
a six per cent loss for the former to a 
36 per cent for the leading wheat pro¬ 
ducer, Saskatchewan. However, gains 
registered by the remaining provinces 
were narrow, ranging from an increase 
of one per cent for New Brunswick to 
about nine per cent for Quebec. V 

Diploma Course 
For Young Farmers 

PPLICATIONS for enrollment in 
a two-year diploma course in 
agriculture are now being received by 
the University of Saskatchewan School 
of Agriculture. Designed for young 
men who plan to make farming a 
career, the course opens October 28 
and closes March 24 of each year. 
Studies include the feeding and man¬ 
agement of livestock, modern methods 
of cereal and forage crop production, 
poultry husbandry, gardening, bee¬ 
keeping, dairying, farm accounting and 
management efficiency, farm machin¬ 
ery maintenance, business English, 
public speaking, and community or¬ 
ganization. Potential students must be 
17 years of age, have completed the 
eighth grade in public school, and had 
one full year’s farm experience. A 
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number of forms of financial assistance 
are available to those short of funds 
who wish to take the course. Registra¬ 
tion date for the 1954-55 term is 
October 28. Those requiring further 
information may obtain it from The 
Director, School of Agriculture, Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan. V 

Maintain 
Flock Health 

ESPIRATORY diseases of poultry 
received a good deal of attention 
at the annual convention of the Cana¬ 
dian Hatchery Federation held at Win¬ 
nipeg, September 23 and 24. It was 
stressed that poultrymen should not 
consider disease control an end in it¬ 
self. The major factor in disease con¬ 
trol is still the maintenance of flock 
health through a strict, round-the-clock 
adherence to the principles of good 
housekeeping and sound management, 
including the purchase of high quality 
stock and institution of good feeding 
practices. V 

Tribute to 
A Pioneer 

A VERY fitting tribute was paid to 
the memory of one of western 
Canada’s most outstanding agriculture 
pioneers, when a national monument 
was unveiled on the Experimental Sta¬ 
tion at Beaverlodge, in the Peace River 
district on September 15. The monu¬ 
ment was erected by the Historic Sites 
and Monuments Board of Canada in 
recognition of the outstanding services 
rendered to the area by the late W. D. 
Albright, who died in 1946, after 33 
years of fruitful work, the influence of 
which extended far beyond the boun¬ 
daries of the Peace River district. 

The monument was presented to the 
district on behalf of the Historic Sites 
and Monuments Board by Professor M. 
H. Long, of the University of Alberta, 
and a member of the Board. It was un¬ 
veiled by R. Gordon Albright, a son 
of the man who, migrating from On¬ 
tario to the Peace River country in 
1913, began immediately to explore 
the agricultural possibilities of the 
area, and by the vigorous and skilful 
use of voice and pen, to make them 
known across the breadth of Canada. 

Beginning with a few small plots on 
his own homestead, W. D. Albright 
sought and secured aid from the Do¬ 
minion Department of Agriculture. 
This was continued in the form of 


seeds, plants and ultimately small 
money grants, until what was at first 
a private experimental station, became 
a sub-station of the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Farm System, and wound up 
as a fully established experimental sta¬ 
tion of the Experimental Farms Serv¬ 
ice. Thus it is that no more fitting loca¬ 
tion could be found for a monument 
erected by the Canadian people in 
memory of the work of W. D. Albright, 
than on the grounds of the Experi¬ 
mental Station at Beaverlodge. V 

British 

Farming 

HE National Farmers’ Union of 
England and Wales, recently called 
attention to the fact that agriculture 
is Britain’s biggest single industry, 
currently worth more than £ 1,200 
million per year, or three times the 
value of all the motor cars, motor¬ 
cycles, and commercial vehicles pro¬ 
duced in Britain in 1953. It is cal¬ 
culated that the postwar agricultural 
expansion program has meant a sav¬ 
ing of at least £400 million per year 
on the cost of imported food, or 
almost enough to pay for Britain’s im¬ 
ports of cotton to keep Lancashire’s 
mills spinning, rubber to keep the 
wheels of transport turning, timber to 
keep the building program going, and 
tea to keep the nation going. Put in 
other terms, the extra food saved as 
much currency as was earned by the 
export of ships, aircraft, motor cars, 
commercial vehicles and tractors, and 
cotton piece goods. 

Last year was a good agricultural 
year in Britain and production of 
bread grains was up 15.8 per cent; 
sugar beets, 23.4 per cent; potatoes, 
5.2 per cent. Increased production 
was to a considerable extent due to 
increased yields. 

Britain’s food bill is a very large 
one. In 1952, Britain imported 40 per 
cent of all the world’s export trade in 
food, 70 per cent of the meat ex¬ 
ported, 73 per cent of the butter, 42 
per cent of the cheese, and 20 per 
cent of the wheat. 

It is reported that British farms 
produce all the fresh milk needed, 
practically all the potatoes and oats, 
more than four-fifths of the shell eggs 
and vegetables, about two-thirds of 
the carcass meat and offal, barley and 
condensed milk, nearly half of the 
fruit, dried milk, bacon and ham, and 
nearly a quarter of the sugar and 
wheat. V 





Unveiling the cairn and plaque honoring the work of the late W. D. Albright 
at Beaverlodge Experimental Station, Alberta, September 15, 1954. 



SAVE with off-season 

EUROPE 


fares to 


fly TCA 



From November 1st to March 31st it costs you 
less to fly to Europe. Off-season fares bring you 
substantial reductions. 

Every flight offers a choice of total luxury in First 
Class or the economy and comfort of Tourist 
travel. Direct service from Toronto and Montreal. 
Whichever you choose . . . you’ll like the way TCA 
looks after you. 

MONTREAL TO GLASGOW 


FIRST CLASS TOURIST 

$660.60 ( round trip on season T $482.40 
$584.20 round trip off season j $386.70 

YOU SAVE $76.40 YOU SAVE $95.70 

Frequent service to the U.K. and all Europe 


I----1 

TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES • INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BUILDING, MONTREAL 3, P.Q. | 

Please send me literature on cc _ 1 

ALL-EXPENSE AIR CRUISES to EUROPE 

Name _ | 


Address 




See your Travel Agent, TCA Office or mail this coupon 
for complete details 

TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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SMCIAL.., 

wfilfe "they last / 


Maybe there were "specials” in the ancient bazaars but 
they certainly didn’t have the values found in today’s food 
markets. Many great developments, like food stores, are 
made possible by financial assistance from Imperial Bank 
of Canada. Money saved at Imperial helps provide the 
things we need, and also earns interest for you. So, call in 
at any branch of Imperial and open your own Savings 
Account today. 


* 


IMPERIAL 

Lank that Z&ioice Uuft" 




43-4 a 



Exjde 

Ultra Start— 
new value 
leader of 
the famous 
Exide line 


Wherever You Use a BATTERY 

YOU’LL SAVE WITH 

Ex i&e 

The longer a battery lasts, the less it actually 
costs you! Exide Ultra Start has racked up 
amazing service life records . . . 170,875, 90,000, 

100,000, 120,000 miles. Yes, it's a durable, rug¬ 
ged, powerful battery that will save you money 
in the long run. Install an Ultra Start in your 
car, truck, tractor or self-propelled combine. Its 
endorsed guarantee is backed by 66 years of 
business integrity. See your Exide dealer. 

When It’s An You Start 


Butter 

Stocks Increase 


S TOCKS of creamery butter on June 
1 totalled 52,285,000 pounds in 
Canada as compared with 37,607,000 
pounds a year earlier, stated the Dairy 
Farmers of Canada. In a recent sub¬ 
mission to the Minister of Agriculture, 
Mr. Gardiner, they pointed out'that 
“The increase in butter stocks built 
since May, 1951 (32 million pounds) 
represents 3.3 per cent of the total 
production during the three - year 
period,” and that, “since 1949 until 
March 1, 1954, the whole of the cost 
to the Canadian taxpayer has been 
$1,462,000, which represents an ex¬ 
penditure of only a fraction of a cent 
per pound per capita. 

The organization feels that a con¬ 
tinuation of the 58-cent floor price of 
butter until at least May, 1956, is 
advisable, primarily because (a) eco¬ 
nomic stability in the dairy industry 
requires a moderate annual expendi¬ 
ture to meet the needs of an increas¬ 
ing population; (b) because the dairy 
farmer must plan his production well 
in advance if he is to secure a maxi¬ 
mum efficiency; and (c) because a 
reasonable support price under butter 
lends a measure of strength to the 
market for all dairy products. V 


Frozen Food 
Industry Beginning 

N EARLY 39 years ago a Massa¬ 
chusetts Yankee on a fur-trapping 
cruise to Labrador discovered that he 
enjoyed frozen seal, whale and cari¬ 
bou. Nearly ten years later he devised 
a machine which reproduced Arctic 
cold which might be 40 to 50 degrees 
below zero. His name was Clarence 
Birdseye. Borrowing on his life in¬ 
surance, he started a company which 
was the first of 1,400 companies now 
in the field which comprises the frozen 
food industry. It is said that the in¬ 
dustry this year will freeze four billion 
pounds of food and, by 1959, will 
gross more than $5 billion. V 

Largest Cattle 
Breeding Organization 

T HE British Milk Marketing Board 
operates what is undoubtedly the 
largest animal breeding organization 
in the world, through its artificial in¬ 
semination centers. Altogether, 115,- 
000 farmer members artificially bred 
1,020,000 cows, in the year ending 
March, 1954—representing 44 per cent 
of all cattle in the serviced areas. V 

Variable U.S. 

Wheat Quality 

D R. MAX MILNER of Kansas State 
College, after a visit to Europe 
and the Middle East, was reported as 
saying that many European and 
Middle Eastern countries are reluctant 
to buy American wheat because it 
varies so much in quality. Canadian 
wheat is rated best for baking pur¬ 
poses, Argentine second, and U.S. 
hard winter wheat third. 

Among 13 cargoes of U.S. No. 2 
hard red winter wheat received in 
Israel during a six months’ period, 
protein content varied from 9.2 to 
14.4 per cent. V 



DO ALL THESE and 
MANY OTHER JOBS 


With an Inexpensive 

HYDRAULIC 

LOADER 


nun an 


The Ideal Loader 
for the Average Farm 

A dependable, year around labor saver 
of simple design, lifetime durability and 
low price. Models for all popular trac¬ 
tors, complete with scoop, removable 
dirt plate and automatic load leveler. 
Pays for itself quickly as loader alone. 
Handles many other jobs with push-off 
stacker, sweeprake, hay crane, bull¬ 
dozer, snow scoop attachments. Be sure 
to investigate the Jayhawk and Jayhawk 
prices before you buy. 

See the Jayhawk Dealer 


Mail Coupon for Free Folders 


WYATT MFG. CO., INC. 

Dept. L-651 Salina, Kansas 

Please send free folders on the Jayhawk 
Hydraulic Loader and attachments. 

Name_ 

Address__ 


Ml/nawl A Good Name to Remember 
- in Farm Implements 


Distributed by 

mckenzie auto equipment, ltd. 

REGINA - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
NORTH BATTLEFORD - YORKTON 
T. H. PEACOCK, LTD. 

CALGARY - LETHBRIDGE • EDMONTON 


Backache 

For quick comforting help for Backache, 
Rheumatic Pains, Getting Up Nights, strong 
cloudy urine, irritating passages, Leg Pains, 
and loss of energy due to Kidney and 
Bladder troubles, try CYSTEX. Quick, 
complete satisfaction or money back. Don’t 
suffer another day without asking your 
druggist for CYSTEX. 


Sskiitool! 


% 


s 


# POWER TOOLS <f 

f for ^ 

FACTORY, HOME 

and FARM Xj. 

Write for Free Catalogue 


ELECTRIC 

EQUIPMENT CO., LIMITED 


CALGARY EDMONTON. REGINA. SASKATOON 
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Get It 

At a Glance 

A look at the general agricultural scene for 


items 

On the average, a pound of beef in 
the United States travels about 1,000 
miles from the producer to the con¬ 
sumer. V 

It has been estimated that the an¬ 
nual value of the total production in 
the United States and Western Europe 
is five times, more or less, the com¬ 
bined value of production in all under¬ 
developed countries of the world. V 

The Department of Agriculture in 
New South Wales, Australia, has set 
up an advisory committee in the 
southern region of the state, whose 
function it will be to consider ways 
and means of making the state exten¬ 
sion service more effective, and to 
help bring about a general develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in the area. The 
southern region consists of six agrono¬ 
mist districts, each of which has a 
representative on the committee. 
Members are appointed by the state 
Minister of Agriculture and Food Pro¬ 
duction, who said he was convinced 
that local control is essential for the 
proper function of the extension ser¬ 
vices of the department. V 

World food production since the 
war has increased slightly more than 
world population. Production is about 
20 per cent over prewar, according 
to FAO reports, and about 7 per cent 
since the end of the war. V 

Canada will sell more wheat to 
Britain in the coming year, financial 
experts predict. British purchases last 
year were the lowest since 1938, yet 
more than 63 per cent of British wheat 
imports were from Canada. Although 
there was an open market, and a 
world glut of wheat, British importers 
chose the more expensive Canadian 
product because of its high quality— 
Canada is the only substantial supplier 
of hard, high-protein spring wheat. V 

Apple and pear exports from Aus¬ 
tralia for 1954 included 4,165,643 
cases of apples and 1,218,771 cases of 
pears. Most of the apple crop (3,210,- 
000 cases) came from Tasmania, and 
the remainder from West Australia. 
The bulk of the pear crop came from 
Victoria. The principal market for 
these was the British Isles and West¬ 
ern Europe. V 

A compulsory vegetable marketing 
scheme for Manitoba is favored by 
85 per cent of the growers who re¬ 
turned questionnaires sent out by the 
Vegetable Growers’ Association. Eight 
per cent were undecided, or wanted 
more information, and only seven per 
cent were definitely opposed to the 
scheme. All but three per cent of the 
replies received expressed strong dis¬ 
satisfaction with the present market¬ 
ing system. Acting on the result of this 
poll, directors of the Association have 
named a special committee to draft a 
plan for a compulsory vegetable mar¬ 
keting scheme in the province. V 

Sale of margarine has been legalized 
in a number of Canadian provinces, 
but in most cases the manufacturer 


of interest to Canadian farmers 

cannot legally color it. Although the 
sale is illegal in Quebec, you can buy 
colored margarine in “under the 
counter” deals, sometimes what you 
get is a colored, flavored lard. Cana¬ 
dian margarine production for the first 
seven months of 1954 amounted to 
64,298,000 pounds as against 61,681,- 
000 pounds ior that period last year. V 

Canadian wheat and flour exports 
in the crop year ending July 31 to¬ 
talled 255,100,000 bushels, a drop of 
almost 130,000,000 bushels from the 
previous year. Unsold wheat at that 
time was 587,487,000 bushels, the 
highest carryover in 11 years and just 
7,000,000 bushels below the record 
wartime carryover of 594,600,000 
bushels in 1943. V 

Farm prices in Canada and the 
United States in the years 1952 and 
1953 fell by 23 per cent in the former 
and 17 per cent in the latter, closely 
followed by wholesale prices. In that 
period retail prices fell only two per 
cent. Marketing costs represent from 
30 to 70 per cent of the price of food 
to the consumer. V 

Prairie rust epidemic losses, plus 
adverse harvesting conditions could 
have an unhappy effect on the federal 
treasury. JThe market value of our 
total production of goods and services 
declined from an all-time high of 
$24,300,000,000 in 1953 to $23,900,- 
000,000 during the first half of 1954. 
The drop was mainly attributed to 
smaller farm output. The gross na¬ 
tional product is the gauge for meas¬ 
uring prosperity, and is also used by 
government planners to determine the 
country’s potential tax yield. V 

The Mayurakshi River project, just 
north of Calcutta is designed to water 
600,000 acres of land and produce an 
additional 400,000 tons of food each 
year. This is an example of long-term 
benefits eastern countries derive from 
Canada under the Colombo Plan. V 

In southwestern Queensland, wild 
pigs are said to be more numerous and 
more destructive than in any other 
part of Australia. A bonus of two 
shillings is paid for each snout and 
tail produced, and for the two and one- 
half years ending December 31, 
bonuses had been paid on 17,490 wild 
pigs. These wild pigs do great damage 
by rooting up crops and even killing 
lambs and calves. One old herd leader 
destroyed is reported as measuring six 
feet in length and standing three feet 
high at the shoulder. He had a pair of 
razor-edged tusks and weighed 600 
pounds. The pigs usually congregate in 
herds with some old boar as herd 
leader. V 

Science has come up with a double- 
barrelled chemical weapon to defend 
seeds of crops against both disease and 
insects. Over the past several years, a 
new chemical has been under process 
of development which will be a com¬ 
bination of Lindane, an insecticide, 
and Arasan, a seed disinfectant. V 



• Right in the middle 
of seeding, the draw- 
frame on this seed 
drill snapped apart at 
the bolt-hole. Luckily, 
a "METALMASTER” 
portable welding and 
cutting outfit was 
handy. In only 8 min¬ 
utes, with roughly 
35 cents’ worth of 
material, it was braze- 
welded and made 
stronger than new. A 
fast, on-the-spot, per¬ 
manent repair job! 
No good seeding 
weather lost. 



t "METALMASTER” 

PORTABLE WELDING & CUTTING OUTFIT 

A "METALMASTER” outfit is invaluable on 
the modern mechanized farm. With it, you can 
bend, braze, straighten, solder, cut, and weld 
almost any metal, and make hundreds of 
useful items and parts. Get your free copy of 
'The Hottest Flame on Earth’, showing how a 
"Metalmaster” outfit can pay for itself on 
your farm. Use the handy coupon below. 

etalmaster” is a trade mark of Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited. 

Dominion Oxygen Company 

Division of Onion Carbide Canada Limited 

Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg - Vancouver 

Please send me a copy of your FREE booklet "The Hottest Flame on Earth”. 
(Address nearest office.) 


ADDRESS.. 

P.O.PROV. 


FARMING IS 




Farming today is big business. Machines, 
stock, and buildings on the well managed farm add up to a 
substantial capital investment. This means a large estate and 
succession duties when the farmer dies. 

But the government won't take stock or land for duties—they 
must have cash. That's why wise farmers buy Life Insurance 

for this purpose. It de¬ 


livers the money im¬ 
mediately and preserves 
the other farm assets 
for your family. 

Our representative in 
your community will 
welcome the opportu¬ 
nity to advise you how 
Life Insurance can make 
it easier for your family 
to meet the require¬ 
ments of the law. 
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Manufacturers Life 





















This is the New Idea 90 bushel spreader being loaded with 
a New Idea-Hoto. hydraulic loader. Biggest, most imitated 
ground-drive spreader on market. Flared sideboards hold 
big loads in place . . . make loading easier. Forward position 
of wide upper cylinder removes upper part of load first, 
prevents choking. Control levers within easy reach from 
tractor seat. Farmers have purchased over 100,000 New Idea 
spreaders in this popular size. 


The New Idea 65 bushel ground-drive spreader is easily 
pulled by small-size tractors. Has same outstanding shred¬ 
ding and wide, even spreading features of larger New Idea 
models. Same trussed steel framework, self-aligning bear¬ 
ings, easy on-and-off hitch with adjustable foot support. 
100 U-shaped cylinder teeth of high carbon steel are 
staggered for more thorough shredding. 


Here is the new New Idea PTO spreader for 120 bushel 
loads. A big, powerful spreader for frequent, big spreading 
jobs. Bed and sides made of select pine with steel flares. 
Distributor paddles individually removable. PTO drive 
supported in center by swivel bearing. Adjustable foot 
support folds into hitch. Four different rates of feed for 
each forward gear of your tractor. 
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Turning Pigs 
To Profits 


Owner of a 400-sou; pig farm says there is 
still money to be made at 20 cents a pound 


Self-feeding cuts the labor of raising these pigs. 


B ILL LESYK takes two litters of 
pigs a year, averaging more than 
eight pigs each, from nearly 400 sows. 
He markets over 6,000 hogs in the 
same period of time, and after doing 
this for a number of ye^rs, says there 
is no doubt about it, pigs pay well. 

With so large a herd, much of the 
money he makes is bound to be the 
result of mass-production efficiencies. 
The well-designed 600-foot-long pig¬ 
gery, with mechanical stable cleaner, 
electric fans to keep the air fresh, and 
the concrete flooring warmed by steam 
pipes running through it, provides suit¬ 
able Accommodation. But a sizeable 
portion of the profits must be credited 
to the fastidious care taken in the 
details of good pig management. With 
so large an investment, big profits can 
change to big losses in a hurry, if 
disease or poor feed gives the fast¬ 
growing pigs a serious setback. 

That’s why the operation of Lesyk’s 
Namao hog ranch just north of Edmon¬ 
ton is interesting. The careful attention 
to detail, the unending search for bet¬ 
ter methods, is probably the major 
reason why he can say that even if 
the price of hogs slid to 20 cents a 
pound, he could still make money. 

He says that disease prevention is 
one of the most important factors in 
successful hog-raising, and with the 
large breeding herd, replacement gilts 
are always selected from among those 
born on the farm. He buys good boars, 
improving the type of the herd that 
way, but each boar purchased is 
isolated for fully two months, to see 
that it is healthy before being exposed 
to the herd. 

The fight to prevent disease begins 
when the young pigs are two days old. 
Then, each pig gets its first dose of 
iron and oil to supply vitamins A and 
D. Every three days thereafter, until 
the pigs are five weeks old, the dose is 
repeated because the pigs are raised 
inside away from sunshine and unable 
to root in fresh sod. In damp, cold 
weather young pigs, two days to a 


week old, are vaccinated for hemmor- 
hagic septicemia, though this is seldom 
required in the spring or fall. As a 
precaution against erysipelas in very 
hot weather, they are vaccinated at a 
week old and again at two weeks. If a 
careful watch reveals that the sow’s 
hippies are becoming torn and tender, 
black teeth will be removed at once. 

Feed is important too, and by the 
time pigs are ten days old, a finely 
ground, creep-fed mixture is in front 
of them. In a search for something still 
better, he is trying out the sugar- 
pelleted creep feeds, which the pigs 
will start nibbling at five days old. 

By controlling the conditions under 
which the pigs are raised, he comes 
close to his goal of making them per¬ 
form exactly as he wishes. They sel¬ 
dom suffer from diarrhea. The advent 
of antibiotics during the past few years 
has chopped two or three weeks off 
the final market age of hogs, and they 
now average between six and seven 
months. With his ranch so close to the 
grain country, he says he can buy feed 
at a good price from farmers who want 
some cash. Finally, since he has been 
consistently raising pigs, he has estab¬ 
lished a market with packers and but¬ 
chers that he can depend on, and 
which gives him a premium when the 
hogs are ready to go. V 

Self-Feeding 
Silage 

T HE. self-feeding of silage is a means 
of cutting down the labor of caring 
for cattle during the winter. A recent 
experiment by the Animal and Field 
Husbandry Divisions of the Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, has 
demonstrated that an appreciable sav¬ 
ing of labor is possible. 

One lot of 20 steers was given access 
to grass silage at one end of a hori¬ 
zontal silo 18 feet wide. Feeding was 
through a movable, stanchion-tvpe 
feeder gate, suspended from the side 
walls of the silo by a roller bar. 
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Kern Farm Equipment Ltd. 
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FOR BETTER FARM INCOMES 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY LIMITED 

FOR FAST FRIENDLY SERVICE-CALL YOUR NEAREST BRANCH AT 
263 STANLEY ST., 227-7TH AVE. E., 

WINNIPEG CALGARY 

VANCOUVER-PETERBOROUGH-MONTREAL—QUEBEC-MONCTON 
ROUND THE CLOCK SERVICE—NIGHTS—SUNDAYS—HOLIDAYS 


SEAL OUT 


WEATHERSTRIP WITH STRIP SEAL-AT HDWRE.AND DEPT. STORES 


Another lot of 20 steers was hand fed were individually hand-fed on standard 
from the other end of the silo. grain and hay mixtures, to a finished 

When the self-fed cattle were al- weight of 900 pounds for bulls and 
lowed to move the gate forward at steers, and somewhat less for heifers, 
will, they pulled down more feed than Average gains for bulls were 2.18 
they would eat during the day, and pounds per day compared with 1.90 

when exposed to the air and chilled, pounds per day for steers, and 1.62 

the silage became unpalatable. To re- pounds per day for heifers. Bull calves 
duce this waste, the silo gate was ate 57 pounds less meal than steers 
fastened and moved forward seven or and 90 pounds less than heifers, to 

eight inches every second day to per- gain 100 pounds of weight. V 

mit the cattle to reach fresh silage. 

The problem of snow and frost in 
the open silo was resolved by suspend¬ 
ing jute bags over the opening of the 
gate, and spreading a tarpaulin above 
the feeding area. 

Stormy weather and sub-zero tem¬ 
peratures did not alter the willingness 
of both groups to feed. The total gain 
of both was the 

both methods of feeding had the 
effect on gain. 


7///A1 


You can look to De Laval... for highest quality products 
that will increase your profit... ease your work... save 
you time and labour... and make life on your farm more 
enjoyable for your entire family. See your De Laval 
dealer, today! 


What about 
Antibiotics ? 

“17 VERY day people are buying 
to treat 


t-J antibiotics to treat conditions 
which are of such a nature that no 
known antibiotic can have any bene- 

same, indicating that e ® ec ^ - 

same This statement, by P. Rothery of 
the Experimental Station at Melfort, 
In the latter part of the experiment, Saskatchewan, gives point to the fact 
when the gate was functioning prop- that the use of antibiotics in livestock 
erly, approximately 75 per cent less feeding and for disease control is so 
labor was required by the self-fed new that inevitably there is a great 
group. Provided wastage is kept to a deal we do not know about it. 
minimum by the proper adjustment of Scientists, like every other group of 
the gate, it was concluded that surface people, show differences in tempera- 
silos, from which cattle can be self-fed, ment. Some are enthusiastic, others 
are a practical and important means of cautious. The enthusiast is inclined to 
reducing the labor of winter care of get himself into print as quickly as 

V possible, to spread the good news, 
whereas the cautious man contributes 
equally to the misunderstanding which 
may follow, by keeping quiet and say¬ 
ing nothing. 

Now that the first flush of enthusi- 
asm is waning with regard to anti- 
11 biotics, the cautious ones are shyly 
ne revealing their uncertainties, and at 
° the same time putting on the record, 

^ 0 qualifications which they have dis- 
^ covered as to the effectiveness of 
these so-called “wonder drugs.” 

a Not long ago, at an international 
l le congress in Denmark, a celebrated 
p le Danish scientist questioned the exub- 
jj erance with which the new antibiotics 
[ e _ were being accepted and used, be- 
n _ cause they had been recommended on 
p_ the strength of what he felt was not 
a sufficiently sound scientific basis. 
re Further, sufficient attention had not 
x _ been paid to the physiology of animal 
health and the possible effect of anti¬ 
ng biotics on the normal and necessary 
1( j processes within the animal body. For 
example, the B vitamins, being closely 
associated with a number of enzymes 
which play an important part in the 
process of digestion, are an important 
er part of a very involved animal organ- 
j ism. Fundamental research, Professor 
, Mollgaard is reported as saying, is 
c j_ indicating clearly that the microbe 
^ population of the food tract is essen- 
y tial for the production and mainten¬ 
ance of the necessary vitamins and 
enzyme systems. Not nearly enough 
is known yet of the effect of anti¬ 
biotics, to know whether in killing 
certain types of micro-organisms in 
the intestinal tracts of animals, they 
may be interfering with the de¬ 
velopment of essential enzymes and 
vitamins. 

A recent statement by the Canada 
Department of Agriculture says: “an 
antibiotic may be defined as a sub¬ 
stance which is produced by certain 
micro-organisms, and which inhibits 
the growth of certain other micro¬ 
organisms.” Despite our limited 


WELL PUMPS 

Whether a De Laval 
shallow or a deep 
well pump, it pro¬ 
vides an adequate 
supply of water. 


For complete lines of De 
Laval Milkers built to give 
you most thorough milking 
and ease of handling. WATER HEATERS 

/ The De Laval Water Heafen 
provides 185° water 
for real sterilizing. 


SEPARATORS 

Cream separators in a wide 
range of sizes and models 
for best, cleanest skimming. 


Winter Shelter 
For Beef Cattle 


REFRIGERATORS 

De Laval Refrigerators are 
beautifully designed and give 
years of trouble-free service. 


FOOD FREEZERS 

Eat better and save money 
with a De Laval food 
freezer. 


MILK COOLERS 

De Laval Milk Coolers are 
dependable, economical. 


Bull Calves 
Make Fast Gains 

P ERFORMANCE testing of beef 
cattle, which has been under way 
at the Indian Head Experimental Farm 
since 1949, indicates that bull calves 
are capable of producing higher daily 
gains and more efficient gains than 
steers and heifers of similar breeding 
and age. In the tests carried out, Short¬ 
horn bull, steer and heifer calves were 
weaned at six months of age and im¬ 
mediately started on feed. All calves 


WEATHERSTRIP WITH 


NO TOOLS-NO TACKS 
JUST PRESS INTO CRACKS 
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ents, and is quite palatable to all 
classes of livestock. 

Wheat that has an extremely low 
bushel weight may not be satisfactory 
as the only grain fed to cattle. It is 
somewhat laxative, as well as not hav¬ 
ing as high feeding value as sound, or 
slightly frozen wheat. The Experi¬ 
mental Station, Swift Current, Sas¬ 
katchewan, points out that because it 
is somewhat laxative, it actually makes 
an excellent concentrate for range 
cattle or sheep, where winter supple¬ 
mental feeding is practised. 

Frozen wheat that weighs over 40 
pounds per bushel is a concentrated 
feed, and should be fed by weight 
rather than measure. A pound of such 
wheat is roughly equal to a pound of 

T HREE hundred and twenty-seven barley. 

thousand, or 23 per cent, of the For steers on full feed, it is safest 
1,375,000 pigs born in Alberta be- to limit the amount of wheat to 85 per 
tween December 1, 1953, and June 1, cent of the grain ration, and for pigs, 
1954, died before they reached mar- 75 per cent. The balance of the grain 
ket age. Eighty-two per cent of these ration can be made up of oats or simi- 
deaths are estimated by the Dominion lar light feed. In the finishing stages— 
Bureau of Statistics as having occurred 150 pounds and up for hogs—the wheat 
before weaning age. Calculated at $10 portion should be limited to 50 per 
a pig (weanlings were selling up to cent or less to prevent overfinishing. V 
$18 during the period) the loss was 
over three million dollars. n P 

. , Breed tor 

These losses were not due to some 
unexplainable and unexpected plague Beef Efficiency 
that swept through the feeding or ^ v . . 

breeding pens in Alberta. Quite the W° RK at , a T exas Experiment 

contrary. Diagnostic work in the Al- ” Station has demonstrated again 

berta Veterinary Laboratory indicates that beef f es that ai ‘ e § ood d ° ers ma y 
that at least 75 per cent of the baby transmit this same ability to their off- 

pig losses could have been avoided by fP™S- „ The t0 P tb * d ° f a ° f 

proper feeding and management. 341 bull? gained 2.8 pounds per day, 

taking 8.05 pounds of teed tor every 
Raising healthy pigs starts with the pound of gain. This compared with an 
care of the pregnant sow, says Dr. E. average gain of 2.1 pounds among the 
E. Ballantyne, Director of Veterinary i ower third, which required 9.13 

Services, Alberta Department of Agri- p0U nds of feed per pound of gain, 

culture. Proteins, minerals and vita- _ , . . , , „ ,, 

mins are essential, and feeding green To disc ° ver ™ bether th L e bulls would 
alfalfa, or an ounce of cod liver oil, or [ ra f ndt this , ab ! ht y to their ^geny, 
feeding-oil, daily during pregnancy bulls f T on ! the hl § h § rou P’ and ones 
and nursing will result in more uni- fr0 ™ the lo Y S rou P were mated to a 
form litters. The little pigs should not ^ nifo ™ selection beef cows, 

be neglected either; they should be Records were ke ^ on the calves - 

given reduced iron or an iron prepara- Calves sired by a bull from the 
tion on the 3rd, 10th and 17th day, high group weighed 50 pounds more 
and, at the same time, a few drops of at weaning, than those sired by bulls 
concentrated cod liver oil. from the low group; and at the end 

Oat hulls in the creep, or at wean- of a 14 °- da y feedin § * ial u the heavi f 
ing time, are the main cause of enter- w J eaners had “ creased their wel S bt 
itis, a scour-causing sickness off small advantage to - poun s. 
pigs. The safest procedure is to feed 
oat groats. Now They Are 

Pigs can stand a lot of cold, but cold X-raying Hogs 
and dampness frequently lead to J 0 ° 

pneumonia and death. Pigs of all ages T71XPERIMENTAL workers have al- 
require a dry bed; heat lamps help to Hi ways regretted the fact they have 
provide this essential condition for to slaughter a hog to determine what 
little pigs. kind of a carcass it will produce. Parts 

Dr. Ballantyne advises owners to °f litters have to be killed, and this 
contact a veterinarian when pigs are delays the establishment of improved 
sickly. He also suggests that the district lines. Also, some of the best pigs may 
agriculturist (agricultural representa- be slaughtered. 

tive) or veterinarian should be con- Research men at Lacombe are work- 
tacted for proper rations for pregnant i n g on a system of hog carcass ap- 
sows, creep-feeding, and weaned praisal that would not interfere with 


knowledge of antibiotics, which the 
definition just quoted seems to sug¬ 
gest, there is no good reason why 
farmers should not make use of them 
where such use is justified by appar¬ 
ently sound experimental evidence. 
Our universities and experimental 
farms have the responsibility of pro¬ 
viding such evidence, and it must be 
said in support of our Canadian insti¬ 
tutions that generally they have not 
been as enthusiastic as some corre¬ 
sponding institutions in the United 
States, where enthusiasm is more 
easily generated. V 


See your nearest 
Canadian Pacific 
office for fast, 
efficient Money 
Order service. 


• SAFER THAN CASH 

• EASILY OBTAINED 

• CONVENIENTLY CASHED 


FREE TO EVERYONE WHO IS 
BUILDING OR REMODELLING 
A COW STABLE 


Every convenient form of stable layout is Ijr ==5^ 
pictured — with every modern device to jffnf-T'* 

save you space, time, labour, feed and ^§§1,^?-- 

money, and increase milk production. Beatty Cow 

120 PAGES OF PHOTOS S ’ v ' 

AND BARN IDEAS £ J(1 

The best experience in slable cement work is well pictured 1 . 

There are 100 large pictures of modern 
stable interiors. Full details are also given 
of cow-comfort steel stalls with reinforced 
steel partitions, adjustable stanch 
rapid-shift aligning devices, steel 
manger divisions with feed saving 
guard rails, arch-type triple post 
stalls with chain ties, bull staffs, 
salt and mineral bowls, alley 
gates, etc. 

ASK FOR FREE FLOOR PLAN LAYOUT 


Electric Fan 
Ventilators 


Milking Stalls 


> BEATTY BROS. LIMITED 


Box F 223 Fergus, Ont. 
j Please send me your new. Free Beatty Book on Cow Stable Remodelling 
j Your Name. 

| P. O. Address....R. R. No.Prov. 

Lot.Concession or Range. 

I Nearest Town or Village. 

1 I am also interested in the following (please mark) 

j □ Shallow Well Water System □ Water Bowls Q Manure Carriers 

I □ Deep Well Water System □ Steel Pens □ Barn Cleaner 
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is the main reason why 


Complete dependability 

CHEVROLET outsells every other truck 


Rugged, reliable and always ready — that's a Chevrolet truck. 
It's a truck that has the strength to endure your toughest job — 
with complete dependability under any operating condition 
and under all loads. Sturdy reliability is a quality that's found 
in every Chevrolet truck and it's the reason why more 
Chevrolet trucks are sold than any other make. Every axle, 
every transmission, every component — in fact everything that 
goes into your Chevrolet truck is guaranteed for trouble-free 
service. 

See your Chevrolet dealer now for complete information 
on Canada's No. 1 Truck. 


F-64-CT-7 
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NO IDLE SEASON... 

farmhand 

WORKS YEAR ROUND 



SPREADING EASY —with your Farm¬ 
hand Power Box and Spreader attachment. 
Available in 4 and 6 -ton models. Converts- 
to Spreader, Forage Unit, Mixer-Feeder 
and Bulk-Hauler. You get the most from 
your tractor's power . . . hauling full loads 
to the back of your farm. Quick-hitch at¬ 
tachments save you time and money the 
year 'round. 



CHEWS UP DRIFTS - Available in 
6*/2 and 8 -ft. models. This low-cost Rotary 
Snow Plow fits all Farmhand loaders, and 
equipped with auxiliary engine or fitted 
with special tractor mount using live-pulley 
power. Chews easily through deep-drifted 
snow . . . opens driveways, roads, yards 
and feed lots. Handles all snow with 
greater efficiency . . . less power. 



TEAM WORK— You can fill spreader 
with three or four forkloads. Farmhand's 
Heavy Duty Loader and Power Box with 
spretider attachment make a team that 
puts you time and money ahead. Built to 
take abuse . . . load up to 3,500 lbs. Comes 
in 3 lengths, 3 widths and 2 heights to fit 
practically any tractor. 



farmhand 

FIRST IN FARM MATERIALS-HANDLING! 


■■ hhh ■■■ mamm mmmmm *mnm ■ 

FREE INFORMATION 

To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY, 

1236 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
Send me fully illustrated information on: 

£ I HI-LIFT LOADER [ ] ROTARY 

and ATTACHMENTS SNOWPLOW 1 
E ] 4 AND 6-TON POWER BOX 
and ATTACHMENTS 

NAME.:.... 

ADDRESS_:_ 

TOWN_PROV_ 

A division of SUPERIOR SEPARATOR 
CO. OF CANADA LIMITED 

CG-IO-34 | 



IO POPULAR SHADES 




A medicated ointment for ma»s»F n » 

•“* inflamed udder*, cracked or « 

t«at*. Make* teat. *oft and P 


• SOOTHING 

• HEALING 

• PENETRATING 

S°e!LV NS: Methyl SellcyUte. 

" ^rptw. Phenol in Lanohn and P.troUW- 


BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Men, 'Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
^Secret - Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, P.O. Box 
11, Delorimier Station. Montreal. 


wonder medicine company 

KINGSTON. ONT WINNI«Q. M 


Dormancy in 
Crop Seed 

EED that refuses to germinate im¬ 
mediately after harvest may still 
be viable. Early tests of brome seed 
may give very slow germination. 
Creeping red fescue may germinate 
poorly even in November; and timo¬ 
thy and other grasses,—even alfalfa—, 
may give incomplete germination, 
while flax and small grains frequently 
give disappointing results. 

The reason for this is that most of 
our common farm seeds are at least 
partially dormant until after they have 
had a period of after-ripening. Most 
of them are strongly dormant at the 
time they reach maturity on the plant, 
and require exposure to warm, dry 
conditions to allow them to dry, 
shrink, and after-ripen. As they after- 
ripen they increase in germinability 
and in speed of germination. 

Weather affects this process. It is 
slowed by cool weather and usually 
stops in damp or cold weather. 

Late grain or grass seeds that are 
cut on the green side may carry strong 
dormancy until the following seed¬ 
time, or even later. This is partly be¬ 
cause seed cannot after-ripen in low, 
late fall temperatures, and partly be¬ 
cause immature seed is more deeply 
dormant than mature. 

A Canada Department of Agricul¬ 
ture seed analyst points out that seed¬ 
testing laboratories may obtain com¬ 
plete germination by testing at lower 
temperatures than required when 
seed is after-ripened. If this fails, 
seed may be retested after it has been 
allowed to after-ripen for a week or 
more in a warm, dry -building. 

Farmers testing damp, late or 
weathered grain should after-ripen it 
in a warm, dry environment, to de¬ 
termine its true germinability. V 

Barley Yields Well 
On Summerfallow 

URING the last few years many 
farmers have sown late crops of 
barley on summerfallow fields, in an 
effort to control wild oats. Whether 
they have been successful in cutting 


back the wild oats or not, many have 
been surprised at the way the barley 
grew on good summerfallow fields. 

In the area served by the Scott 
Experimental Station, in northwestern 
Saskatchewan, 22 tests designed to 
determine the relative yielding ability 
of wheat, oats and barley on summer¬ 
fallow, have been studied for the 12 
years between 1942 and 1953. In 
seven of the ten cereal zones in the 
northwest, barley was top yielder in 
pounds per acre; oats was top yielder 
in two, and wheat in only one. Wheat 
was the lowest yielder in all zones but 
one; oats was lowest in two, and bar¬ 
ley was top or second yielder in all 
zones. 

A. G. Kusch, senior cerealist at 
'Scott, concluded that on the basis of 
the 12 years’ work, coarse grains will 
give more pounds production per acre 
than wheat over a period of time, but 
that wheat tends to perform better in 
drier years. 

The 12-year average for the ten 
cereal zones for wheat was 1,661 
pounds per acre, 1,926 for oats and 
2,013 for barley. On a percentage 
basis, with wheat at 100, oats pro¬ 
duced 115 per cent and barley 121 
per cent. V 

Municipal Plants 
Clean Grain Clean 

T HE ten municipal seed-cleaning 
plants in operation in Alberta 
cleaned over 2,000,000 bushels of 
grain in the 1953-54 season, accord¬ 
ing to F. F. Parkinson, Supervisor of 
Special Projects, Alberta Department 
of Agriculture. With the new seed¬ 
cleaning season approaching, plants 
are being checked over and the neces¬ 
sary repair work completed in readi¬ 
ness for the 1954-55 season. 

This fall five more seed-cleaning 
plants, located at Willingdon, Myr- 
nam. Paradise Valley, Lougheed and 
Stony Plain, are expected to be in 
operation. Several more districts plan 
to build in 1955. 

Three reasons are cited for the 
demand for municipal seed-cleaning 
plants: Farmers patronizing the plants 
are planting cleaner grain than they 
have ever sown; the plants clean the 


. [Guide Photo 

Jim Baker, right, principal of Eatonia High Schdol, and Allan Baker, district 
farmer, examine the knotter on a new baler belonging to their brother, 
Ralph Baker, Flaxcombe, Sask., on the tractor. Although here doing custom 
work on M. L. MacRae’s green feed, Ralph bought the baler largely with the 
idea of baling ripe oats for threshing, to do away with cutting and stooking. 
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FOR COLD WEATHER 
OPERATIONS . . . 


Available lor 
most large 
tractors 


MACDONALD 
TRACTOR CAB 

Here's ideal shelter for cold days in the 
field. Work in the comfort of an all-steel 
cab. At window level, it's four feet in 
width . . . with wide, hinged windows set 
low for all round vision. Install with 
ordinary tools! 

For complete information, clip this ad 
and send (with your name and address) to: 

MACDONALD BROS. 

Aircraft Limited, Winnipeg 
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'grain cheaply; they are financially 
sound, paying operating and overhead 
expenses, and building up a reserve 
’ fund against unprofitable seasons, as 
well as paying patronage dividends 
and interest on shares. 

“Clean seed is a good investment, 
and farmers in all areas might well 
consider the construction of a seed- 
cleaning plant,” said Mr. Parkinson. V 


Barley Breeding 
Progress Report 

I N recent years, disease resistance 
has been given additional stress in 
' barley breeding programs, relative to 
yield, straw strength, and resistance 
to shattering. This applies at the Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, Brandon, Manitoba, 
according to D. R. Metcalfe, agrono¬ 
mist. 

In its search for disease-resistant 
' barleys of satisfactory straw strength 
and yield, the program at Brandon 
has been expanded. The work, which 
involves plant breeders, plant pathol¬ 
ogists and chemists, is closely linked 
with work at the Cereal Breeding 
Laboratory, Winnipeg. 

The early stages of the program 
involved establishment of hybrid line? 
resistant to the common races of loose 
smut. By a process of artificial inocu¬ 
lation and selection, they have been 
established to some extent. Several 
resistant varieties are being tested for 
yielding ability. 

In addition to breeding resistance 
to loose smut, inoculation and selec- 
I tion for resistance to false loose smut, 
■covered smut and stem rust has been 
"part of the breeding program. 

Attempts to gain root rot and leaf 
blotch resistance have been attended 
►' with some success. The new variety, 
Vantmore, recently developed at 
Brandon, has proved superior in these 
respects. Several other recently de¬ 
veloped hybrids have also shown 
superiority and are being combined 
with the newly developed smut and 
rust-free lines. 

When acceptable varieties possess¬ 
ing the desirable resistance and agro¬ 
nomic qualities have been developed 
and established, the ultimate goal will 
be the development of new malting 
varieties. These hybrids will be com¬ 
bined with superior malting types that 
are presently being developed as a 
parallel phase of the barley improve¬ 
ment program. V 


i Mounted Equipment and 
Tractor Performance 

M OUNTED tillage equipment for 
one and two-plow tractors offers 
advantages of maneuverability, finer 
control and visibility for accurate work, 
as compared with the drawn type. 
Also, the cost of equipment is lower. 

Tillage forces developed by mounted 
equipment may, however, alter loading 
on the rear and front wheels. If there 
is too little loading of the rear wheels, 
increased slippage will result, while if 
the weight on the front wheels is de¬ 
creased, steering and balance may be 
impaired. 

The type and weight of the tillage 
implement, and the condition of cut¬ 
ting edges and soil, will govern the 



The good producer ... that’s what the experienced farmer looks for’ 
when he’s adding to his dairy herd. 

When it comes to personal investments ... same thing! 

The farmer is in a different position to most urban dwellers. He’s in 
business for himself — he’s his own financier — his personal savings 
may be called upon at any time to act as working capital. 

It’s natural, then, for the farmer to look for a way to build up a 
personal financial reserve — through an investment that will earn 
him good interest —yet one that’s immediately convertible to cash at 
100 cents on the dollar at a moment’s notice. 

Canada Savings Bonds offer the farmer all this. 

That’s why farmers find them a champion among investments —* 

CANADA SAVINGS BONDS 

Canada Savings Bonds — 9th Series — pay 3!4% annually for 
12 years. They are cashable at any time at any bank for full face 
value plus earned interest. They come in denominations of $50, 

$100, $500, $1,000 and $5,000. Any and every member of the 
family may hold up to the limit of $5,000 of this new issue. 

Order yours today from your bank or investment dealer! 
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INSULSHAKE" 



Here’s a new addition to the famous family of B.P. “Armorized” 
Insul-ated Sidings. It’s the already-popular Insul-Shake over¬ 
lapping siding, with its attractive deep-shadowed horizontal line 
effect, in a handsome, practical, extremely natural-looking new 9" 
width. Alone, or in combination with other B.P. Sidings, it will give 
your home a charming modem appearance and it’s available in 
three warm colours — Birch Grey, Willow Green and Suntan. 

Like all B.P. Sidings, the new 9" Insul-Shake gives you three-way 
economy — the purchase price is low, it costs little to apply and 
needs no separate insulating sheathing board underneath; it saves 
many an upkeep dollar because it never needs painting, looks lovely 
for years without repairs; and it has the same insulating value as 
8 inches of brick, so you enjoy really healthy fuel savings. And, of 
course, it’s weatherproof and fire-resistant. 

Ask your B.P. Dealer about the new 9" Insul-Shake 
Siding for homes and other farm buildings, or get 
full information by writing P.O. Box 6063, Mont¬ 
real, or P.O. Box 99, Winnipeg. 

BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Makers of famous B.P. Asphalt Shingles and B.P. Flortile 
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amount and direction of these tillage 
forces. Implements with good suction 
increase the downward loading of the 
tractor, while those which require 
weight for penetration are likely to 
have the opposite effect. Whether an 
implement draws down, or requires 
weight to force it down, is often de¬ 
termined by the soil and the sharpness 
of the cutting edges. These forces will 
not be altered by the type of hitch, 
but will be altered by the setting of 
the implement. 

The Experimental Station, Swift 
Current, Saskatchewan, advises that to 
avoid the increased slippage usually 
associated with attached implements, 
weights should be added to the tractor 
rear wheels and to the implement. Cut¬ 
ting edges should be kept sharp, and if 
the front end of the tractor is too light, 
weights should be added. V 

Watch Grain 
On New Concrete 

F it has been necessary to store grain 
on a new concrete floor this year, it 
will be wise to watch it closely for 
heating. Concrete that appears dry can 
give off enough moisture to heat grain 
that is in contact with it. 

If possible, it is best to wait 30 
days after a floor has been laid before 
putting grain on it, advises A. H. 
Schulz, North Dakota Agricultural Col¬ 
lege extension service engineer. If this 
is not possible, the floor should be 
covered with reinforced building 
paper. V 

Still Time 
To Seed Grass 

HE time for late fall seeding of 
forage crops has not yet passed. 
Crops planted in the fall, designed to 
lie unsprouted in the field until the 
next spring, should not be planted 
before October 15, and can be put in 
any time after this date, until the soil 
freezes. 

Experiments conducted by the Ex¬ 
perimental Station, Swift Current, Sas¬ 
katchewan, have demonstrated that, 
on the average, late fall seeding is 
more successful in the drier parts of 
the prairie provinces, than spring or 
early August plantings. 

A few points should be borne in 
mind. The seed-bed should be firm, 
and the seed put down no more than 
an inch. Late fall seeding should be 
limited to stubble or weed-covered 
land, and not attempted on summer- 
fallow. Finally, the rate of seeding will 
vary with the crop seeded, due to 
different sizes of seeds, but a good 
rule of thumb is to seed about 30 
seeds per foot of drill row. In dry 
areas the rows should be spaced a 
foot apart. V 

Dangerous Farm 
Road Entrances 

ESTERN CANADA is well sup¬ 
plied with farm lead-ins that are 
a trap for the unwary at the point 
where they leave the farm and enter 
highways or market roads. There is 
hardly a district in which, at one time 
or another, there hasn’t been an acci¬ 
dent at one of these danger spots. 


The same situation prevails in the 1 
United States. Blind or poorly con¬ 
structed drives are responsible for 
many of the motor vehicle accidents ” 
in the U.S., a kind of accident that is 
responsible for over a third of all the 
farm accidents in the country. 

The North Dakota extension service 
says that farm driveways should be 
planned to remove the hazards. They 
suggest that you should stop your car 
on the driveway, with the front 
bumper at least 10 feet from the road, 
and pace off 700 feet along the road 
in both directions. Place markers at 
these points on the side of the road 
nearest the car, then go back and sit ; 
behind the wheel of the car. If you 
can see the markers, the view of the 
road is adequate for traffic not exceed¬ 
ing 60 miles an hour. If they can’t be 
seen, remove the obstructions or brush 
that limit your vision. 

If you drive heavy Bucks or tractors > 
onto the road the markers should be 
visible at no less than 800 feet, to 
insure safe entrance into the road. 

Even with these precautions, slow 
and careful entrance from driveways 
onto the main roads is a wise precau¬ 
tion. V 


You Can Control 
Wild Oats 

by L. H. SHEBESKI 

Fall 
Tillage 

ATE fall tillage plays an important 
part in the cultural control of wild * 
oats. Seeds that have fallen to the 
ground this fall should be covered 
with a layer of soil. Any time between 
the present and freeze-up is satisfac¬ 
tory. 

The choice of implements is not 
important, as long as the job is well • 
done. The moldboard plow does the 
best job, but in many areas is unsatis¬ 
factory for other reasons. A one-way 
disk or a disker is quite satisfactory. 
An ordinary disk- harrow will do, 
though, if it is used, the field should 
be double-disked. Working should be ' 
to a depth of about three inches. 

If soil erosion is not a problem, 
going over the field with a rotary har¬ 
row will work the soil down, and leave 
it close to the seed. Although not es¬ 
sential, this helps to ensure a good k 
sprout in the spring. 

These operations can be done any 
time between now and freeze-up. If 
there is alternate freezing and thawing 
of the covered seed all the better; and 
the sooner the operations are com¬ 
pleted the better will be the prospect 
of a good spring sprout of wild oats. 

(Wild oats control is becoming an in¬ 
creasingly important problem. For this 
reason, The Country Guide has invited 
Professor L. H. Shebeski, head of the 
Plant Science Department of the Univer¬ 
sity of Manitoba, to provide our readers 
with timely suggestions, from time to 
time, for the control of this costly weed. 
Each article will be short and practicable; 
and the suggestions offered will be suffi¬ 
ciently timely to permit of immediate 
use.—ed. ) V 
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It is often most practical on prairie farms to locate the fruit garden next to 
the shelterbelt and the vegetables farther out with more exposure. 


Antibiotics 
t For Fire Blight 

R ECENT word from the University 
of Wisconsin suggests that strep¬ 
tomycin, an antibiotic that has been 
successfully used in cases of human 
disease, may perhaps provide a con¬ 
trol for fire blight, a serious disease 
' of apple and pear trees. Research 
workers in Wisconsin are not yet 
ready to make specific recommenda¬ 
tions, but they hope it may be prac¬ 
ticable next spring to control bad in¬ 
fections in apple trees. 

On one variety of apple three appli- 
* cations of streptomycin, sprayed dur¬ 
ing blossom time on badly infected 
trees, gave better control than any 
spray material used to date. 

Fire blight is caused by a kind of 
bacteria which winters over in cankers 
on the branches. These cankers pro¬ 
duce a sticky ooze of bacteria in the 
spring which is spread by insects and 
splashed around by rains. When bees 
spread it to the flower the bacteria 
multiply quickly and cause the flower 
to die. From there the infection 
spreads down the stem till sometimes 
large branches or entire trees are 
killed. 

t Up to the present time pruning has 
been the most satisfactory control 
method. This year, according to P. D. 
McCalla, supervisor of horticulture, 
Alberta Department of Agriculture, 
fire blight has been serious in crab- 
apple and apple trees in several parts 
* of Alberta, largely because of the 
cloudy, humid weather and the driv¬ 
ing rains. Mr. McCalla suggests prun¬ 
ing this fall by cutting out the hold¬ 
over cankers and making sure that the 
cut is made several inches below any 
r evidence of canker. Burn the cuttings 
► at once and repeat the pruning in the 
spring to catch any lesions that may 
have been missed. 

“When trimming,” says Mr. Mc¬ 
Calla, “disinfect pruning equipment 
frequently in a strong formalin solu¬ 
tion and paint cut surfaces with Bor¬ 
deaux paint or creosote, or thin coal 
tar mixed with creosote to the con¬ 
sistency of thick paint.” V 

Ripening 

Tomatoes 

D ID you know that tomatoes which 
are ripened at temperatures which 
stay continually above 86 degrees F., 
will become orange-ripe, but will not 


become red-ripe and will therefore not 
make really good tomatoes for the 
table? 

A New York experiment station re¬ 
ports that tomatoes that are ripened 
between 80 degrees F. temperature in 
the daytime and 65 degrees F. at night, 
reach the highest quality. All of them 
develop a good red color and require 
nine days from the turning stage to 
red-ripe maturity. 

Another point is that if tomatoes 
receive the direct rays of the sun they 
will take in more heat, than if there 
is plenty of healthy folage to shade 
them. In other words, they could be as 
much as 18 degrees hotter than the 
tomatoes shaded by leaves. This 
means, in turn, that if there is plenty 
of nitrogen and potash in the soil, the 
plants will produce many more vigor¬ 
ous leaves, and will therefore produce 
a larger crop of high quality fruit. V 

Chlorosis 

Turns Leaves Yellow 

N a great many places across the 
prairies, the leaves of shrubs or 
fruit trees will turn a pale green or 
sickly yellow. Because the green color 
of leaves is due to a green pigment 
called chlorophyll, it follows that the 
lack of green color means the lack of 
this substance, Since it is the chloro¬ 
phyll which absorbs the light and 
energy from the sun and enables the 
plant to form sugars, the lack of it 
constitutes a very serious problem. 

A. Hutchinson, at the Morden Ex¬ 
perimental Station, suggests that the 
ultimate cure for chlorosis in fruit 
trees may be the development of 
chlorosis-resistant fruit varieties. 

Mr. Hutchinson says that the com¬ 
monest cause of chlorosis appears to 
be iron deficiency. “The high lime 
content of prairie soils,” he says, 
“makes them too alkaline for the plant 
to obtain the iron, hence the term, 
‘lime-enduced chlorosis’.” When iron 
is deficient in the plant, the leaves 
show yellow with a fine network of 
green veins. Sometimes even this 
small amount of green may disappear. 

Here are four suggestions from Mr. 
Hutchinson with which to combat 
chlorosis: (1) Choose a well-drained, 
well-aerated soil rich in humus. (2) 
Avoid heavy spring applications of 
barnyard manure. (3) Avoid excessive 
cultivation over a long period of years. 
(4) Where only a few trees are in¬ 
volved, dig in three to four inches of 
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NO-CO-RODE 


ROOT-PROOF PIPE 


VALUABLE FREE BOOKLET 
shows you many ways to 
speed and lighten the job, 
save yourself money. You’ll 
learn where, when and how to 
install house to septic tank 
connections and disposal beds 
... how to figure quantity of 
pipe needed .. . pointers on 
trenching, layout and main¬ 
tenance. You can’t go wrong 
with this handy guide — or 
with lightweight, economically 
installed NO-CO-RODE Root- 
Proof and Per¬ 
forated Pipe.' 
Permanently 
trouble-free. Re- 
commended by fiQf 'bwA. 
health depart- P'/t 'y*! i 
ments. ml & C P 


Consult your local dealer/^^i 
or fill and mail this coupon. 
NO-CO-RODE COMPANY, LIMITED 
P.O. Box 1077, 

Cornwall, Ontario. 


ADDRESS 


(Please Print) 
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Now 2 to 4 times more water storage 
—costs $ 4 to $ 6 less 


This Is How You Get More For Less With Duro 


Model 

Tank 

Capacity 

Price* 

Increase in 

Tank Capacity 

Saving^ 

old unit 
255 

2 Vi U.S. gals. 

$118.00 

— 

— 

251-5 
new unit 

5 U.S. gals. 

$111.90 

Twice As 

Much 

$6.10 

251-10 
new unit 

10 U.S. gals. 

$11 3.90 

Four Times 

As Much 

$4.10 


F.O.B. Manitoba and Eastern Canada—slightly higher in far West. 

Easy terms as low as 10% down with 1 8 months to pay. 

Now you can buy a complete 5 gallon Duro Shallow Well Water System 
for $111.90 . . . with a 10 gallon tank, only $113.90. That means you 
get a water system including pump, Vi h.p. motor, fittings and storage 
tank from 2 to 4 times larger than the popular 214 gallon system . . . yet 
the prices are as much as $6 less. That’s really big news for rural home 
owners. And besides the extra low price, you get well known Duro 
dependability . . . with less Maintenance Service. 

Your Duro Shallow Well Water System is a self-contained, powerful 
unit that is compact enough to fit under most kitchen sinks. The ample 
Storage tank cuts down on power-consuming motor starts and stops. 
You are assured lots of water day and night with Duro’s generous 
250-gallons-per-hour capacity. 

Read these features . . . then see your Duro dealer: 

• thermal overload protection • simple, silent, solidly built 

• relief valves and drain • easily serviced anywhere in Canada 
plugs standard equipment 

• Above prices for 60 cycle units, 25 cycle slightly higher. Automatic Air Volume Control , $5.00 extra. 

r- 

| PUMPS & SOFTENERS LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA 


Please send me a free copy of your illustrated folder: 
"How to Select a Water System" 




Sold by: 

UNITED MACHINE DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 

Lethbridge. Alta. 


FARM DRYER 

DRIES SHELLED CORN, BEANS, HAY, FLAX, MILO 
^ AND ALL SMALL GRAINS. 


THE CROPGARD DRYER is delivered 
ready-to-run ... no assembly, bin 
or ductwork is needed. Running 
off tractor P. T. O., it can be oper¬ 
ated right in the field. A powerful 
fan blasts clean heated air from 
twin oil burners through perfor¬ 
ated steel floor and 170-bu. load of 
grain. Drying capacity of 100-bu. 
shelled corn, 135-bu. small grain, 
1 ton hay per hour is GUARAN¬ 
TEED! Built-in hydraulic hoist 
and also side extensions for hay 
are available. Write for bulletin. 




IAKESH0RE MANUFACTURING 

3305 Republic Ave. • Minneapolis 16, Minn, 


HORTICULTURE 


sphagnum peat into the soil under 
each tree. When planting the tree, fill 
the holes around the roots with a half- 
and-half mixture of peat and soil. V 

Watering 
House Plants 

T HERE is no routine system to be 
followed in the watering of house 
or window plants. Any experienced 
gardener will agree that the process of 
correct watering is not easily ex¬ 
plained. 

To water carefully means to avoid 
overwatering, as much as to water 
enough. Special attention must be paid 
to plants which have been recently 
potted; those that have for some reason 
or another lost much of their foliage; 
or those that have been cut back or 
pruned. Some plants, such as begonias 
and gloxinias, will die if kept too wet 
when well started into growth. Too 
much water for seedlings may mean 
loss by the damping-off disease, and 
too little water may be equally fatal. 

It is well to remember that plant 
roots need air, so that saturating the 
soil for too long a period is harmful. 
Plants need more water in summer 
than in winter, and more in sunny 
locations, than when shaded. Also, they 
can take more when they are well 
established and growing freely, than 
before this happens. 

Watering all of the plants at the 
same time and with tbe same fre¬ 
quency is not necessarily good water¬ 
ing. Some may need water much more 
frequently than others. One test for 
well-established plants in clay pots is 
to thump the side of the pot with the 
second joint of the index finger. A wet 
pot makes a dull sound and a dry one 
a resounding bell-like sound. Water 
should be applied at the intermediate 
stage, which may take a little experi¬ 
ence to recognize. 

Plants may wilt, either from being 
too dry or too wet, or from sudden 
exposure to sunlight. When the flow 
of water to the leaves begins to fail, 
the leaves will look dull, but will not 
be limp. Be sure to keep all saucers 
and plant containers emptied of water 
regularly. V 

Fruit Blossoms 
And Fruit Set 

A N experiment this year, at the 
experimental station at Saanichton, 
with the pollination of Bartlett pear 
blossoms gives an interesting example 
of the percentage of bloom which must 
set fruits to produce a satisfactory com¬ 
mercial crop. This percentage might 
be expected to vary somewhat with 
different kinds of fruit, and of course 
any figures are necessarily based on 
trees which bear a normal crop of 
flowers. 

At Saanichton, when hand pollina¬ 
tion was done with commercial pollen, 
a 7.5 per cent set was secured. The 
weather was very satisfactory and the 
hand pollination was carried out on 
May 6, 8, and 10. Normal open pollin¬ 
ation, under the same conditions', pro¬ 
duced a set of 5.9 per cent. Saanichton 
officials say that studies of fruit pollin¬ 
ation have indicated that a 4 per cent 
set will produce a satisfactory com¬ 
mercial yield where there has been a 
normal full blossoming. V 




Ideal 

for 

farms! 

BLACK 

DIAMOND 

AXE 

FILE 

2 files in 1 

One side 
double-cut, 
other side 
single-cut 

Flat 

metal handle 

(with hang-up 
hole. Slips into 
leg pocket.) 


For axe and 
implement 
sharpening, for 
all-around 
farm use, you’ll 
find the Black 
Diamond 
Axe File is 
what you’ve al¬ 
ways wanted! 
Easy to carry; 
easy to hold.' 


Double-cut side is for fast metal re¬ 
moval. Single-cut side is for smooth¬ 
ing, touching-up. Sharp, hard, even 
teeth for fast work, long life. Every 
inch a top-quality Black Diamond 
product! At good hardware stores. 

Write for Free 48-page book, 

"FILES FOR THE FARM” 
NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 

Port Hope, Ontario 


BLACK 

DIAMOND 

FILESO 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING — CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings Rebabbitted General Machine Work 

Cylinder Reconditioning 



FIRST 


Order Your Nursery 
Stock Now 

Hardy Manitoba Grown Fruit Trees. Small Fruits. 
Ornamental and Shade Trees, Windbreaks, Conifers, 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Hedges and Perennials. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 

WALLACE NURSERIES LTD. 

Portage la Prairie Manitoba 












Properly finished turkeys bring top market value . 


Profits from 
Excess Feed Grain 

M ANY prairie farmers will be able 
to use the current plentiful sup¬ 
ply of low-value feed grains to ad¬ 
vantage this fall, by building up the 
farm poultry flock. 

Before pullets are housed in the 
fall, winter laying quarters should be 
thoroughly cleaned. Droppings, litter, 
and other material should be removed, 
and walls, floors, and fixtures scrubbed 
, with a hot lye solution of one table¬ 
spoon of lye to 20 gallons of water. 
This should be followed by a reliable 
disinfectant, such as lye, in a two or 
three per cent solution, or one of the 
coal tar products, mixed according to 
manufacturer’s directions. 

Pullets starting to lay in the fall 
should be placed in winter quarters 
and fed a laying ration before egg 
production reaches 10 per cent. The 
changeover from a growing to a lay¬ 
ing ration should be gradual over a 
ten-day period. During the move to 
t the laying house, birds should be 
handled carefully, and with as little 
excitement as possible. 

Outbreaks of colds may occur fol¬ 
lowing the transfer, but the best way 
to prevent this is to avoid overcrowd¬ 
ing and provide ample ventilation 
without draft. If culling is done 
when 10 to 20 per cent of the pullets 
have started to lay, one can detect 
and remove those that are slow in 
reaching maturity. Pullets that are 
undersize, or poor in flesh, should be 
culled at this time. V 

Poultry Disease 
Control Program 

T HE’ following ten-point program 
of poultry disease control has been 
suggested by a New York State farm 
veterinarian: (1) Follow an approved 
manure disposal plan. (2) Dispose of 
dead birds promptly. (3) Control 
rodents. (4) Vaccinate and inoculate 
your flock at timely intervals. (5) 


Keep poultry on good litter. (6) Raise 
replacements away from adult flocks. 
(7) Clean and disinfect regularly. (8) 
Guard against infections carried by 
visitors, used crates, feed bags, and 
egg cases. (9) Cull and de-populate 
when needed. (10) Diagnose diseases 
promptly and correctly. V 

Balanced Feeding 
Gives Quality Finish 

B ALANCED feeding of proteins, 
minerals, and vitamins is the key 
to a properly finished turkey. Young 
turkeys require 18-20 per cent protein 
when first put on the range, and a 
straight grain ration supplies only 12 
per cent. The amount needed de¬ 
creases as the birds mature, and the 
ration of whole grain may then be 
increased. Scientifically balanced com¬ 
mercial turkey feeds will supply the 
minerals and vitamins needed. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, the balancing of feed 
supplements is too complex to be at¬ 
tempted on the farm. 

The following feeding schedule has 
been recommended by the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture to produce 
a properly finished bird: From 0-6 
weeks of age feed 24-28 per cent 
.protein (poult starter); from 6-22 
weeks, feed 20 per cent turkey grower, 
plus wheat, barley, and oats; from 22 
weeks to market, feed 14 per cent 
turkey grower, plus wheat and bar¬ 
ley. V 


Keep Poultry 
Equipment Simple 

P IECES of equipment built into a 
poultry house should be simple, 
few in number, adequate in size, re¬ 
movable for cleaning, and located so 
that their care will require a minimum 
of labor, says W. J. Rae, head of the 
Poultry Department, University of 
Saskatchewan. 

Roosts should allow at least eight 
inches of room for each hen and be 
spaced at least 12 inches apart. Since 




JOHNS-MANVILLE BUILDING MATERIALS 


ROBIN - Bear Cat _ 

FEED GRINDERS fm 


A Roughage and Grain Grinding 
A Hay Chopping 
A Ensilage Cutting 


0 ne Machine Grinds, Mills 
Roughage, Cuts Ensilage 

Livestock must eat in all kinds of weather, when feed may be 
damp, frozen, wet, tough or dry. You’ll find ROBIN-Bear Cats 
live up to their name—they’re “bear cats” for doing a job any 
time. 

There are different size models of ROBIN-Bear Cat Grinders, 
designed to handle your job most economically. 

For full information and illustrated literature, see your ROBIN 
dealer, or write: 

ROBINSON MACHINE & SUPPLY CO., LTD. 

5202 1st Street S.W., Calgary, Alberta 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST... IT MUST BE "ROBIN" 


October, 1954 


Low in cost •. • 
high in protection 


choice of 
colors 


J-M ASPHALT SHINGLES 


these shingles add bright beauty 
to any building. And the Johns- 
Manville reputation assures you 
long-lasting, complete satisfaction. 


Year-after-year protection from 
weather and fire hazards are abso¬ 
lute musts in a" roof. Low cost, ease 
of application and long life are also 
important assets. In J-M Asphalt 
Shingles you get all these and 
beauty too! In their attractive styl¬ 
ing, their rich solid colors and 
lovely blended tones 


See your J-M dealer or write for 
free colored folder to Canadian 
Johns-Manville, Dept. 477, 199 
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White empress 

wEUROPE 


TO 2 MILLION CANADIANS 


•then talk to 
"AfyBank* 


FIL — the fixer ... his full 
name is Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan. Give him a 
chance to help fix up 
your farm . . . he’s eco¬ 
nomical, convenient, ver¬ 
satile. He can do almost 
anything in making your, 
farm a better farm. 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 18T7 


Rput*! 


For assistance with passports 
lull information, apply to your 
way or travel agent or: 


droppings pits are gradually replacing 
the droppings board and roosting plat¬ 
form, all roosts should be screened 
below with heavy two-inch mesh wire 
netting, and the droppings which ac¬ 
cumulate on the floor cleaned out every 
three to four weeks. Generous use of 
lime and occasional spraying with fly 
repellent is necessary with this type of 
equipment. 

For dry mash feeders, one foot of 
feeder space is required for every five 
hens. This can be mounted on a plat¬ 
form two feet high, and the hopper 
itself built with a wire spring or reel 
to prevent the birds roosting on them. 
A V-shaped trough, made from 1" x 6" 
lumber and set on the ground, can be 
used for grain feeding. If green, or 
well-cured alfalfa hay is fed to the 
birds, a wire rack to hold it is most 
convenient. 


Any dish or container that will not 
require frequent filling, but which can 
be cleaned easily, and will permit 
several birds to drink at one time, can 
be satisfactory for watering. To keep 
■ the water clean, the equipment should 
be high enough so that litter will not 
be scratched into it, and so located 
that the birds will not contaminate it 
with their droppings. 

Much of this equipment can be built 
at home by the poultryman, and easily 
followed plans are shown in the 1954 
Poultry Annual which is available from 
the Saskatchewan Department of Agri¬ 
culture. V 


New Methods 

Reduce Production Costs 


C HANGES in poultry plant man¬ 
agement in recent vears have re- 


agement in recent years have re¬ 
duced the labor needed to care for a 
given number of birds and have in¬ 
creased production efficiency. 

The use of deep litter and droppings 
pits, which need cleaning out about 
once a year, has replaced shallow 
litter and droppings boards that re¬ 
quired frequent cleaning. Another 
great labor saver has been the auto¬ 
matic drinking fountain. These newer 
devices tend to encourage the use of 
larger pens, which in turn, reduce the 
labor required per bird. Laying pens 
that house 400 to 500 birds give 
excellent results. 

In planning new poultry houses, or 
remodelling old ones, the feed storage 
room should be located as close to 
the birds as possible. In multiple- 
storey buildings, feed should be stored 
on the level where it is to be used, or 
stored in elevated bins, from which it 
can be drawn through chutes as re¬ 
quired. V 
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Full directions on 
every package. 
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Black Leaf 40® is the original “roost treat¬ 
ment” for ridding chickens of lice and 
feather mites, proved effective by many 
years of use on thousands of poultry farms. 
Handy packages of Black Leaf 40 (up to 1 
pound) contain an extra bottle cap with a 
perforation. With this “cap brush” attached 
to the bottle, it’s easy to tap liquid along 
roosts and then smear. Fumes rise, killing 
lice and mites, while chickens perch. One 
ounce treats 60 feet of roosts — 90 chickens. 


KILL RATS 

this EASY way 


Simply put Black 
Leaf ® Rat Killer 
Y ’ .<>£- r,T*Lj Bait in protected 
| places where rats 

W ji fCw'-Vr -m and mice can con- . 

some it regularly. 
They like it and 
:Y.-; ahB literally eat them- 

^ SjAl ^ ooSt selves to death, 

v- f D Because other ro- 

|k\ 1(1 LL** 1 * dents are not 

IS? *7, M a|f warned, entire 

* colonies are easily 

— destroyed. Black 
^Leaf Rat Killer 
Bait is the powerful ro- 
denticide — WARFARIN — ma-. 
chine-mixed with special bait material that’s’’ 
tasty to rats and mice. It’s ready to use. 
There’s nothing to add. Get it today and 
get rid of rats and mice the easy way. 

Black Leaf Rat and Mouse Killer is also 
available as CONCENTRATE if you prefer 
to mix your own bait. Directions on package. 

All Black Leaf products have full directions on each package. 
Sold at drug, hardware and farm supply stores everywhere. 

Sales Reps, for Canada: DUNN SALES LIMITEr i 
Toronto • Montreal • Winnipeg • Vancouver 


\ ELECTRIC | 


5 FIXTURES 1 


Fop Store or Home 


Cut Grass 




New Fixture Catalogue 
Now Available 
See your Electrical Dealer 
or write 


ELECTRIC 

EQUIPMENT COmLIMITEP 




CALGARY EDMONTON. REGINA. SASKATOON 


Guaranteed 
7 Yean 


FARM LIGHT 
BATTERIES 


There’s more to see en- 
route . . . and more fun 
aboard . . . when you sail 
White Empress. Enjoy the 
St. Lawrence shoreline... 
gourmet meals, spacious 
accommodation and fam¬ 
ous service. Go Canadian 
Pacific... 1000 miles less 
ocean. $220.00 up First 
Class; $ 152.00 up Tourist, 
according to ship and 
season. 

SAILINGS EVERY WEEK 
FROM MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 

EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 
EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA 


6-12-32-110 
volt systems 


Get details now from 


Often 


L ONG grass is unsuitable for 
poultry of any age, but to let 
poultry out of their houses right into 
long grass is asking for trouble. It 
will come in the form of surnmer colds. 
There is another reason too, for keep¬ 
ing grass short: it leaves an uncom¬ 
fortable home for coccidia. If the 
ground is given a good harrowing, and 
the grass cut often, the air and sun 
will more easily get down to the 
earth, and losses from coccidiosis will 
be lightened. V 


BATTERIES LTD. 

WINNIPEG 


R. W. GREENE, 

Steamship General Passenger Agent, 
Main & Portage, Winnipeg. 


Bank of Montreal 


A cream separator — milking machine — culti¬ 
vator — tractor — incubator... these are just a 
few of the many modern, time-saving, money¬ 
making farm machines and implements you 
can put to work on your farm through FIL. 
See your local B of M manager about your farm 
improvement loan. 


ENJOY YOUR TRIP." 

GO BY SHIP! j 
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darning 


is shown. Place a piece of scrap lum- filling them, I \ sa carriage bolt 

her behind the fastened a 4-foot _JU 

piece to be sawed C UMP B0>BDS T06E ™ ^§^i. 2x4 to a 2-foot- 

and clamp them P square base and IT 

together with a 8 || S*Wp f4»|a* fastened a wooden JL j 

C-clamp or in a ^ frame made out 

vise. This gives a US^® 8 ^ of 2x2 to the L 

smooth cut.—A.B., Sask. V 2 x 4, as shown. 

This frame is ^ 

Flashlight Holder. To make a sta- held to the upright with a carriage 
tionary light I bolt fastened with a large wing-nut. 
^flashlight pounded the up- in use, 1 adjust the frame to the 
P er ec ^ e an height of the sacks being filled and 
ordinary pound slip the sack opening over the four 
coffee tin straight projecting casing nails.—H.E.F. V 

/ and cut out 
WIRE notches to hold 

my flashlight. The handle shown is 
snug enough to the tin so that it will 
act as a bail and hold the fight at any 
angle; or it can be used as a handle 
for hanging it.—C.I.J. V 


I Invite stock to drink J 

Water is your cheapest feed. Induce water drink¬ 
ing with a clean, strong Westeel Trough. Well 
built, of heavy galvanized iron, with corrugated sides, 
well braced. Westeel quality throughout. JP 

\ Enquire at your local dealer's or £/ 
write for illustrated tank folder. M 


ADJUST LEVEL 
WITH NUTS 


MACHINE 


1 LEG 
' BOLT GROUTED. 
IN CONCRETE 
-r—7 floor 


Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon Calgary Edmonton Vancouver 


Pencil Holder. 

If you can never 
find a pencil in 
the workshop, get 
a discarded car 
distributor cap 
and use it as a 
pencil holder. If 
you turn it over, it 
makes a satisfac¬ 
tory ash tray. — 
G.J.C., Alta. V 


DISTRIBUTOR 
CAP USED 
AS PEN AND 
i PENCIL 
A HOLDER 


FASTEN 
PLATE TO 
WOODEN 
FLOOR 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


/// WELD 
V BOLT TO 
METAL PLATE 


TURN OVER 
TO USE AS 
ASH TRAV 


CHAIN ATTACHEDTO 
PLOW BEAM TURNS . 
WEEDS UNDER jr 1 


V TWIST WIKES 
TO USE AS A FUSE 


Here's the best answer to that storage problem—the 
ALROL "all-aluminum” GRANARY—economical, easy 
to erect and good for many years of dependable service. 

The Alrol Aluminum Granary never needs mainte¬ 
nance, repairs or painting because Alrol Aluminum 
will not rust nor rot. 

The granary is waterproof, fireproof, windproof and 
is so light and easy to erect it can be put up in a day 
anywhere by a couple of handymen. Made from heavy 
gauge, embossed aluminum, the Alrol Granary is rigid 
and strong. Careful tests prove this granary strong 
enough to support twice the weight of wheat. 

It is recommended that the 

granary be erected on wooden r. 

flooring laid over 4" x 4" skids i AG 

so that it can be hitched to trac- j ALUMINUM ROLLING MILLS LIMITED 

tor or team and towed from one j 198 Osborne North, Winnipeg, Man. 

location to another. i 

• ; NAME. 

Mail coupon for complete 
information. 


Chute loading through 
trap door on fop. 


utconoi pneinyi nyuruie, co me rrozen Transmission Costs. The belt pull 
part It is a good idea to carry a Qn beari is dependent on the 
small bottle of this substance in the diameter of the n xhe illustra . 
car in cold weather.-O.T., Man. V ^ shows a pu]ley Qne foot in 

diameter which will require a 10-inch 
Rake Tooth Bow Saw. To make a ^ ^ - ^ 

bow saw I heated the loop in * (f\\ i f sv 

rake tooth and pounded it into an (( (( J I ( ( )) jjin 

oblong to fit the hand. I heated and \ JJ 1 - 

° n . . ill 2 °Q9 PT ^ _ 

riattened. each end 5 -wide 2000 lb pull 4000 ft per m»m 

of the tooth and belt at a speed of 2,000 feet per 
drilled holes to fit minute. The belt pull on the bearings 
small stove bolts, is 400 pounds. If a two-foot pulley is 
flatten,drill ends of tooth j heated the ends substituted a five-inch belt will do the 
of a 24-inch saw blade slightly, drilled same work. The belt speed is now 
similar holes and with short couplings 4,000 feet per minute, and the belt 

of strap iron fastened the two to make pull on the bearings is down to 200 

the saw. I had sprung the rake tooth pounds. The larger pulley reduces belt- 
so that I had to pull it in three inches ing costs, and bearing friction is re- 
to give tension.—E.I.S. V duced to a minimum.—W.F.S. V 


Bag loading or empty, 
ing through door 
at side. 


BROKEN HAY RAKE TOOTH 


ADDRESS, 


PROV. 
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STEVENS MODEL 


For the smashing power to stop—and drop 
s big game... for the flat-shooting, hi-velocity 
wallop for long-range kills on medium-size 
game, pests and predators ... for the accuracy 
and dependability you need for small game 
shooting and plinking . . . Select a Savage. 
You’ll find just the Savage or Stevens rifle or 
shotgun for your favorite kind of shooting 
at your dealer’s. Write for free catalog. 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


SAVAGE MODEL 


99-EG 


Cals. .300 Savage 
and .250-3000 Savage 


Hammerless 
Lever Action 
6-shot 
Repeater 


The world's most wanted hi-power repeating rifle. Light¬ 
ning fast, hammerless solid breech, lever action design 
... unfailing dependability—proven by use on big game 
everywhere. Perfectly balanced—beautifully streamlined 
for fast, natural aim. The Savage-developed cartridges, 
with Top Notch bullets, in .300 Savage cal. and in .250- 
3000 Savage cal. perform with great effectiveness at all 
hunting ranges. Also available in Models 99-R and 99-RS 
with high comb stock. 

*iAf\ Cals. .30-30 — 

SAVAGE MODEL ,J4U , 222 Rem and 22 Hornet 

Modern in design, appearance, performance. Fast, 
smooth, bolt action . . . exact head space control gives 
extreme accuracy . . . rear sight with graduated click ele¬ 
vator adjustment... convenient safety. Low priced because 
of Savage specialized manufacturing methods. Model 340 
(shown) also available in a deluxe model (340-S) with 
special sights . . . sling screw eyes for carrying strap 
and checkered stock and fore-end. 

Smashing Power with Rifled Slugs 


Bolt Action 
Repeater 


Slide Action Repeating Shotgun—12 —16—20 gauge 

Do you hunt in areas where the law requires the use of rifled shotgun 
slugs for big game? Then, this streamlined, fast-handling, dependable, 
6-snot pump gun with its lightning-fast action will serve you well. A 
favorite for many years in the field and duck blind, too. 


Firearms 




FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 


Film Board Fboto. 

4-H club work builds a closer relationship between father and son . 


Our 

Future Farmers 

UMBER three of the 4-H symbol 
is a dedication of “hands to 
larger service.” One of the most 
prominent lines of the hand is the 
lifeline. There are many kinds of life¬ 
lines, both real and symbolic. Agricul¬ 
ture has been called the lifeline of 
the nation, for no country could long 
survive without a prosperous agricul¬ 
tural economy. 

The farmers of today are charged 
with the task of maintaining the life¬ 
line of our food production. For the 
farmers of tomorrow the job presents 
an even greater challenge, because 
they will have to increase this produc¬ 
tion to meet the needs of the world’s 
expanding population. They will have 
to do this on the fixed resources of 
the world’s arable land, and it will 
require all the initiative and agricul¬ 
tural “know how” they are able to' 
command. The most promising reser¬ 
voir of future farmers is today’s farm 
youth. 

Key organization in the training of 
future farmers in Canada is the Cana¬ 
dian Council on Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work. The Council is not a govern¬ 
ment body, but has the blessing and 
support of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture at Ottawa, the provincial de¬ 
partments, national farm organizations, 
and many industrial and business 
firms. Founded in November, 1930, 
the organization has seen club mem¬ 
bership grow by leaps and bounds 
until more than 58,000 boys and girls, 
between 10 and 21 years of age, be¬ 
long to the 4,000 clubs of this country. 

There is a 4-H club for every facet 
of modern farming—dairy, beef, sheep, 
swine, poultry, potatoes, grain, gar¬ 
dening, forestry, food, clothing, elec¬ 
tricity, and tractor maintenance. In 
order to “learn by doing,” members 
are given definite projects to complete 
under the direction of local people 
who have volunteered for this work. 
In addition to practical tasks, mem¬ 
bers are taught to apply to agriculture 
the latest methods of business and 
science—to strive for farm efficiency, 
and later, to assume positions of lead¬ 
ership in senior agricultural organiza¬ 
tions. 


After the 4-H clubs, the respon¬ 
sibility of keeping the younger gen¬ 
eration on the land rests with their 
elders. Farm parents can’t expect the 
young ones to stay on indefinitely as 
hired hands without pay. They’ll be 
mixing with other young people who 
have well-paid jobs in the towns. 

Wise farm parents today are en¬ 
couraging their sons and daughters to < 
build up shares in the family business. 
The best way to run a family business 
is to form a legal partnership—in cases 
of large families, the farm is often 
converted into a limited company. A 
sense of personal ownership arouses 
and sustains a lively interest in the 
job, and with it the will to succeed. 
The young farm businessman is not ^ 
likely to want to punch a time-clock 
in the city. V 

Intangibles of 
4-H Club Work 

UPERT D. RAMSAY, Director of 
Extension at the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan, was for many years in 
charge of 4-H club work in that prov¬ 
ince. Some time ago he aptly summed 
up some of the intangible benefits 
farm young people receive from 4-H ' 
training when he said: 

“Underlying all the training, of 
course, is a series of basic truths and 
philosophies regarding life, the soil, 
and nature. Almost unconsciously, the 
club member develops a higher regard ^ 
for the business of farming. He learns 
how pieces of the jig-saw puzzle fit 
together, and he takes home to the 
kitchen table the things he learns at 
club meetings. The club becomes a 
family affair, from which every mem¬ 
ber of the family, perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously, absorbs the homely philo¬ 
sophy of the good life. 

“The family then becomes the board 
of directors of a business, with each 
member developing a personality that 
counts for something. Father-son, and 
mother-daughter relationships are built 
up that endure the test of time. Over 
and over again, parents have reported 
to our office that club work has 
wrought a change in their family—and 
always for the better.” V 
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IJl^lSHEEn 

r 4toh, Srgge/ 


EACH EXTRA SIDELAP 
MEANS WASTED METAL 
AND EXTRA COST TO YOU 


WHAT'S NEW 


GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH ! 

ASK FOR FULL WIDTH 


ALCAN 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 

1715 Sun Life Bldg., Montreal 


"Kingstrong" is a registered Trade Mark for aluminum roofing sheet manufactured by Aluminum Company 
of Canada, Ltd. It is ribbed or corrugated and distributed by all leading roofing manufacturers. 


The extra width of farm roofing and siding made from 36" sheet, means 
fewer sidelaps and greater coverage for your money. In addition, 
Alcan “Kingstrong” Aluminum has the following advantages: 


NO PAINT NEEDED. ..“Kingstrong” 
aluminum needs no protective coat¬ 
ing— it is naturally attractive and 
keeps its pleasing appearance. 

WEIGHS LESS . . . “Kingstrong” 
aluminum being light in weight is 
easy to handle and reduces erection 
costs. 

REDUCES FIRE HAZARDS . . . 

“Kingstrong” aluminum, because it 
is a metallic covering, is fire resist¬ 
ant and gives better protection. 

LONGER LIFE . . . Aluminum has 
superior resistance to weathering in 


atmospheres of all kinds and does 
not rust. This ensures long life and 
lower maintenance costs. 

RESISTS SALT AIR. ..High resist¬ 
ance to salt laden atmospheres 
means that “Kingstrong” is the 
logical choice in coastal areas. 

AIDS PRODUCTION —BENEFITS 
HEALTH ... The reflective proper¬ 
ties of “Kingstrong” aluminum keep 
farm buildings cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter. These con¬ 
ditions contribute to higher produc¬ 
tion and improved animal health. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF OUR FOLDER ON 
"KINGSTRONG" ALUMINUM FOR FARM ROOFING AND SIDING 


This insulated, frost-proof and elec¬ 
trically controlled water bowl, good in 
—25° F. weather, is said to be suitable 
for pole barns, sheds and feedlots. 
Dug 26 inches into the ground, with 
the bowl 16 inches above ground, the 
feed pipe comes out of the center of 
the bottom from below the frost line. 
The water supply is float-controlled 
and kept between 33° F. and 45° F. 
(Beatty Bros., Limited.) (52) V 


Activated by battery current, this 
glow plug extends into the precom¬ 
bustion chamber of the Caterpillar D4 
track-type diesel tractor, and is said to 
reach a temperature of 1,800 degrees 
in 30 seconds. It acts as a heating ele¬ 
ment. (Caterpillar Tractor Co.) (50) V 


Installation ease, immediate heat 
and longer unit life are features of 
these newly designed, 115-volt, 650- 
watt, immersion engine preheaters, 
says the manufacturer. Installation is 
simplified by a specially designed 
clamping bolt freeze-plug adapter, to 
reduce leaking, sometimes a problem 
with drive-in, force-fit freeze-plug 
adapters. (Phillips Manufacturing 
Co.) (51) V 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, write to 
What’s New Department, The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg, 
giving the key number shown in 
parenthesis at the end of each item, 
as—(17). 
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• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 



The Full 
Day of 
A Busy 
Man 




COMES 


sn&fc /nwvthf 



REMEMBER 

NOVEMBER 



(Listen to “Opera for tho 
People** radio series on 
Sunday afternoons.) 


leaves little time for thoughts of the 
family’s hospitalization tax—yet it has 
to be paid, and it’s a comfortable 
feeling to know your 1955 coverage 
is settled. Why not pay it NOW? 



FULL DETAILS FROM YOUR LOCAL TAX COLLECTOR 



^aakatrlifiaan 

HOSPITAL 
SERVICES PLAN 


COLLECTION OFFICES IN ALL MUNICIPALITIES 



DATE 

NOV 30 


MORE THAN 

$ 22,000 

FOR YOU AT AGE 65 

ONE OF THE MOST FAR-SIGHTED PLANS ever devised for the 
wise use of savings is offered for your earnest consideration by the 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, a leading world 
organization in its field. By means of the plan, regular amounts of 
savings can be applied to provide, at age 65, a lump sum of more 
than $22,000 plus accumulated dividends ... 

OR AN INCOME OF 

$150 

MONTHLY FOR LIFE 

according to your choice. 

IF YOU DO NOT LIVE TO AGE 65, THEN AN AMOUNT 
OF AT LEAST $22,000 WILL BECOME IMMEDIATELY 
PAYABLE TO YOUR FAMILY OR YOUR ESTATE. 

By the way, the plan can be easily tailored to the amount of regular sav¬ 
ings you can afford, with corresponding adjustments in the sums payable. 

Details are yours without obligation by just mailing the coupon below: 

SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 

218 Sun Life Building, Montreal 

I should like to know more about your Special Income Plan, 
without incurring any obligation. 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS. 






Date of Birth..... 

Amounts quoted above are for men. A similar plan is available for women. A 


Reduced World Wheat Crop in 
Prospect 

Recent trade and official reports 
suggest world wheat production pros¬ 
pects for 1954 are somewhat lower 
than last year’s, estimates at this time. 
Present conditions vary substantially in 
different wheat producing countries. A 
considerably smaller crop is in pros¬ 
pect for North America,, a somewhat 
smaller outturn for Europe and pos¬ 
sible increases indicated in Asia and 
Africa. Since the new crops are just 
getting underway in the southern 
hemisphere countries it is too early to 
obtain estimates of their prospective 
production. 

The total yield of crops in the prin¬ 
cipal western European countries is 
not expected to be as high as earlier 
forecasts and may run considerably 
below last year’s outturn. Heavy rains 
are reported to have caused consider¬ 
able damage to wheat and coarse 
grains and have seriously hampered 
normal harvesting operations. 

In the United Kingdom, the quality 
and quantity of all grains have been 
severely affected by adverse weather 
conditions. However, injury to the 
wheat crop is reported not to be as 
great as that suffered by oats and bar¬ 
ley. In northern Europe, the Swedish 
crop has been damaged substantially 
thereby cutting that country’s potential 
export surplus. 

Total production of both winter and 
spring wheat in the United States was 
estimated at 978 million bushels as of 
August 1, but it has been reported that 
further deterioration of the crop has 
taken place since that date. A crop of 
even these proportions would be some 
16 per cent below that of 1953 and 13 
per cent smaller than the long-term 
average. Conditions in the spring 
wheat areas have been responsible 
largely for the reduction # in wheat 
estimates. 

Following the ravages of rust and 
the adverse weather conditions of 
recent weeks it is now certain that the 
Canadian wheat crop will be substan¬ 
tially below earlier expectations. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics wheat 
crop estimate released September 15 
estimated production at 378 million 
bushels. This compares with the Aug¬ 
ust estimate of 513 million bushels and 
with a realized production of 594 mil¬ 
lion bushels in 1953. This estimate is 
based on conditions at the beginning 
of the month and, if anything, condi¬ 
tions have deteriorated rather than 
improved since that time. Unless a 
prolonged period of warm, dry weather 
is experienced, the outturn of the 
Prairie wheat crop could be substan¬ 
tially below this estimate. 

The continuation of damp, cold 
weather would undoubtedly result in 
large quantities of grain being de¬ 
livered in damp or tough condition. 
This would be particularly dangerous 
this year in view of the congested state 
of our country and terminal elevator 
system. With this in mind, the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board recently issued a 
timely warning to grain producers 
throughout the Prairie Provinces. In 
part, the statement read as follows: 

“With only limited country elevator 

and terminal space available, and with 

the prospect of congested storage facili¬ 


ties for some time to come, the Board 
stated that it would be impossible to 
handle tough and damp grain in any 
volume. To the extent that producers do 
harvest out-of-condition grain they must 
accept the responsibility of storing such 
grain on their farms.” 

While weather hazards still con¬ 
stitute a threat to the effective harvest¬ 
ing of the Western Canadian wheat 
crop, the most serious factor—rust—has 
completed its scourge. In Saskatche¬ 
wan, damage is estimated as being the 
heaviest since 1935 and losses have 
been extensive in Manitoba. Durum 
losses, in particular, have been severe 
in the latter province, with samples 
grading No. 4 C.W. amber durum and 
lower, thus rendering much of it unfit 
for the needs of macaroni manu¬ 
facturers. 

Rust damage reduces not only the 
yield per acre but causes serious de¬ 
terioration in grade. A survey of the 
rust damage throughout Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan would suggest a high 
percentage of this year’s wheat crop 
grading No. 5, No. 6 and Feed. Since 
coarse grain yields will be below ex¬ 
pectations, there could well be a large 
market for feed grains, including wheat 
this winter. Some of this may be fed 
in the Prairie Provinces, while the de¬ 
mand should be strong in Ontario 
where crops are reported as only fair. 
Prospects for the continuation of feed 
wheat sales to the United States, how¬ 
ever, may not be as good as in pre¬ 
vious years. That country now has 
substantial supplies of coarse grains 
on hand and feed wheat may be in 
plentiful supply as the result of rust 
damage on the other side of the border. 

A partial answer would be supplied 
by more cattle on feed in western Can¬ 
ada, but livestock feeders may have 
their problems too. In volume and 
quality the West’s 1954 hay crop has 
never been better, but wet weather 
during the haying season resulted in 
severe losses while the hay was in the 
windrow. Reports point to an acute 
hay shortage in many districts this 
winter. This factor could influence the 
utilization of feed grains over the next 
eight months. V 

Restrictions on Oats and Barley 
Imports Imposed by U.S. 

The question of the effect of oats 
and barley imports upon the U.S. 
domestic price support program has 
been reviewed by the United States 
Tariff Commission. Hearings by the 
Commission have ended and only the 
nature and extent of the restrictions 
remain to be determined. What this 
will be is anyone’s guess, but certain 
recommendations are known to have 
been made by the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. 

A proposal has been advanced, 
which if approved by the President, 
would impose a ceiling on imports of 
oats of 40 million bushels annually 
from all sources. Since the bulk of 
U.S. imports are obtained from this 
country, Canada would be the prin¬ 
cipal nation affected. 

The recommendations would impose 
restrictions on barley imports for the 
first time. These include a special 20 
per cent ad valorem tax in addition to 
the existing tariff of 7 i/o cents per 
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bushel on barley and 30 cents a 100 
pounds on barley malt. The recom¬ 
mendations carried provision for the 
exemption from the special tariff of 
16.4 million bushels. Of this amount 
2.1 million bushels of barley malt and 
14.3 million bushels of straight barley 
would be duty-exempt. 

George Mclvor, Chief Commissioner 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, who 
appeared at the hearings on behalf of 
the Canadian producers, urged that no 
limit be placed on U.S. purchases of 
either Canadian oats or barley. He 
stated that the amount of oats and 
barley exported to the United States 
by Canada was too small to upset the 
American price structure. He pointed 
out also that the pattern of this trade 
has been developed over a period of 
years and has met a basic and persist¬ 
ent American demand for these prod¬ 
ucts. In this latter connection Mr. Mc¬ 
lvor undoubtedly had in mind New 
England feeders who value very highly 
the feeding qualities of Canadian oats 
and who have protested the proposed 
restrictions. 

However, the arguments advanced 
by those favoring the restrictions went 
far beyond the factors immediately 
pertaining to importation of oats and 
barley. The marketing operations of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, trade re¬ 
lations between the two countries and 
the freight rate structure on grain 
shipped from western Canada came 
under review. A representative of a 
large U.S. farm co-operative argued 
that statutory freight rates on Cana¬ 
dian grain gave the Canadian farmer 
an unfair advantage. 

The official case for restrictions was 
stated by Mr. G. Burmeister, assistant 
administrator of the foreign agriculture 
service of the U.S. Department of Ag¬ 
riculture. °He dealt at some length with 
the American supply position and the 
U.S. price support system. Mr. Bur¬ 
meister then proceeded to discuss 
Canadian marketing policies. He said: 

“The Canadian procedure of making 
a small initial payment which is well 
below the United States support level 
provides considerable leeway in pricing 
Canadian oats available for export. Oats 
are practically certain to continue to be 
priced at levels which will encourage 
their export to the United States even 
when domestic prices are below the 
support level. Similarly nearly all other 
countries that might be in a position to 
export oats to the United States have 
some kind of government control over 
export marketing. 

“Under the circumstances outlined 
above, unrestricted imports of oats after 
September 30, 1954, will materially 
interfere with the achievement of the 
objectives of the price support program 
by preventing United States farmers 
from selling their product in an orderly 
manner through regular trade channels 
at prices not less than the support 
price.” 

On behalf of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Mr. Burmeister pro¬ 
posed a fixed quota of indefinite dura¬ 
tion and advised that it should last for 
a period of at least two years. V 

U.S. Plan to Dispose of Farm 
Surpluses 

President Eisenhower has announced 
his policy designed to dispose of U.S. 
farm surpluses in the next three years 


without “demoralizing world com¬ 
modity markets.” 

Under an act approved by Congress 
$700 million worth of these commodi¬ 
ties may be sold abroad and $300 
million worth given to friendly coun¬ 
tries in the event of a national disaster. 
The purpose of the act may be sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

1. In the interests of general welfare 
to induce a gradual and orderly 
liquidation of world agricultural 

x surpluses. 

2. To dispose of U.S. farm supplies in 
a manner designed to avoid impair¬ 
ment of the competitive position of 
other countries. 

3. Increase the consumption in areas 
where undernourishment is prev¬ 
alent. 

In explaining the program President 
Eisenhower said: 

“It is in the long-run interest of the 
American farmer, as well as all Cana¬ 
dians, for this country to work with 
other nations in a mutual effort to 
expand international trade, and to pro¬ 
mote the fuller convertibility of cur¬ 
rencies, the freer movement of invest¬ 
ment capital and the interchange of 
technical information.” V 

Final Payments on Oats and 
Barley Near 

Trade Minister C. D. Howe, during 
an address to the Canadian Club at 
Saskatoon on September 15, stated 
that he would be able to announce 
final payments on the 1953-54 oats 
and barley pools at an early date. It 
was stated that the Canadian Wheat 
Board had disposed of all the oats and 
barley delivered by western producers 
during the crop year ended July 31, 
1954. The Trade Minister stated there 
was good demand at home and abroad 
' for Canadian oats and barley but he 
showed concern over the. reference of 
these two grains to the United States 
tariff commission. However, he added 
that the goodwill and co-operation 
shown to Canada by the U.S. admin¬ 
istration was so evident that he would 
be surprised if the President agreed to 
apply restrictions against Canadian oats 
and barley which might cause “hard¬ 
ship and bitterness” among a large 
group of the Canadian population. 

During the address no mention was 
made of an interim or final payment on 
1953-54 wheat deliveries. To date pro¬ 
ducers have received the initial price 
of $1.40 basis No. 1 Northern and less 
the freight deduction at delivery 
points. During the 1952-53 crop year 
two interim payments and a final pay¬ 
ment were made bringing the total 
price to approximately $1.81 a bushel. 

There is no expectation of two in¬ 
terim as well as' a final payment on last 
year’s crop. However, in view of the 
price range at which wheat was sold 
during the past crop year it might be 
reasonable to expect an interim pay¬ 
ment and a later final payment. V 
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ONLY Perfection oil home heaters give you the famous fuel¬ 
saving Midget Pilot and a 10 year written burner guarantee. 
Perfection Stove Company, 7528-H Platt Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


AVAILABLE IN CANADA 


YOUR HOME DESERVES 

Kerf ect ion 


KJI 





PORTABLE 

HEATERS 


PURNACES • HOME HEATERS • RANGES • AIR CONDITIONERS . WATER HEATERS 



| TRACT0RM0BILES 


New power, new speed, new all-around work flexibility! Full hydraulic 
operation, with hydraulic implement control. Road speeds to 25 m.p.h. 
Enclosed cab optional. Choice of three model sizes gives range of work 
capacities for every farm use—include large units designed to pull big 
rigs in gangs. Write for complete information, dealership availability. 
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Used by more than 100 Canadian Power 
Companies, Osmose combines 5 proven 
industrial wood preservatives, each 
more powerful than creosote, tar or 
bluestone. Simply paint the groundline 
of any post, dry or green . . . "Osmose" 
preservatives penetrate 
A.l-J f r.V-J Jfh up to 2" increasing the 

, ife of the post from 3 
to 5 times. 

GOOD ALL AROUND 
FOR ANY WOOD 
IN OR NEAR THE GROUND 



For Wood ABOVE The Ground 
use PENTOX 


Pentox, undercoater and preserver, 
seals dry wood against moisture with 
a resinous film — prevents warped 
doors, sticky windows, sagging 
porches, wood rot. Before you paint 
—PENTOX! Low cost. 

Available wherever paint is sold 


FIRST AID 



ANIMALS 



PAST40 

Troubled with GETTING UP NIGHTS 
Pains in BACK, HIPS, LEGS 
Tiredness, LOSS OF VIGOR 

If you are a victim of these symp¬ 
toms then your troubles may be 
traced to Glandular Inflammation. 
Glandular Inflammation is a con¬ 
stitutional disease and medicines 
that give temporary relief will not 
remove the causes of your troubles. 

Neglect of Glandular Inflamma¬ 
tion often leads to premature 
senility, and incurable malignancy. 

The past year men from 1,000 
communities have been successfully 
treated here at the Excelsior In¬ 
stitute. They have found soothing 
relief and a new zest in life. 

The Excelsior Institute, devoted 
to the treatment of diseases peculiar 
to older men by NON-SURGICAL 
Methods, has a New FREE BOOK 
that tells how these troubles may 
be corrected by proven Non- 
Surgical treatments. This book 
may prove of utmost importance in 
your life. No obligation, Address 
Excelsior Institute, Dept. A-lll, 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


Nature Quiz, 
With Answers 


Here are some questions about birds, bats, 
snakes and pocket gophers—with answers 


by KERRY WOOD 

VERY naturalist in the country 
gets hundreds of letters every 
year from farmers, who have 
daily contact with various aspects of 
natural history. Frequently, the writers 
divulge good first-hand information 
about nature on farms; often they ask 
questions. Having just returned from 
a jaunt away from home, my desk was 
high piled with the pleasant letters 
this morning, and here are the more 
interesting Q and A developments of 
the correspondence. 

Q. Are there any harmful snakes in 
the prairie provinces? 

A. The prairie rattlesnake is found 
in small numbers on the arid southern 
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Prairie rattlesnake ready to strike, 

prairies of both Saskatchewan and Al¬ 
berta. During the autumn, a pre¬ 
hibernation gathering near a riverbank 
cave may sometimes number up to a 
hundred rattlers or more, but usually 
they are encountered alone, and not 
very often. Such rattlesnakes are not 
aggressive, seldom attacking a person 
if they have a chance to withdraw and 
get out of the way. While they are 
capable of inflicting a poisonous bite, 
and thus may be considered harmful, 
they do good by feeding on ground 
squirrels, pocket gophers, and mice. 

The common western snake is the 
garter snake, which occurs in at least 
three varieties. They meet up with a 
lot of mice during their travels and 
devour new-born mice whenever they 
get the chance. It’s also true that 
garter snakes find a few fledglings of 
ground-nesting birds and eat them, but 
on the whole, their mouse and insect¬ 
feeding habits make them beneficial 
on farmlands. 

Q. Do the swallows that nest under 
the gables of barns attract bedbugs to 
our homes? 

A. That particular swallow is called 
the eave or cliff swallow; it’s the bird 
that builds a gourd-shaped nest out 
of mud pellets. It has a parasite 
which resembles the bedbug in ap¬ 
pearance, but the creature is not a 
bedbug and cannot do any harm to 
humans, or to our buildings. Swallows 
are worthwhile tenants to encourage 
around a farmstead, as they help keep 
down flies, mosquitoes, and other in¬ 
sects. Some members of the swallow 


family are' reputed to destroy • 10,000 
mosquitoes per bird, per summer. 

Q. How do I get rid of pocket 
gophers in a hayfield? 

A. Hurrah for you, for not calling 
them “moles” as most farmers do! The 
pocket gopher is the true gopher of 
the west—the “gopher” name has been 
given to the Richardson’s ground 
squirrel. The pocket gopher is an 
underground digger, seldom seen, but 
responsible for all the black earth 
push-up “holeless” mounds in pasture 
and hayfields. The best natural control 
agent is the weasel, but a farmer can’t 
whistle up a weasel on order. Ridding 
a large hayfield of pocket gophers 
takes time. Some farmers use a hose 
attached to the exhaust pipe of a trac¬ 
tor, putting the free end of the hose 
down a pocket gopher hole, which can 
be located by pressing with the boot 
heel around a fresh push-up mound 
until a soft spot indicates the runway 
position, then dig down until the run 
is exposed. It’ll be from six to ten 
inches under the surface. Let the trac¬ 
tor motor run for ten minutes at each 
spot; the monoxide fumes humanely 
destroy any pocket gophers within 100 
feet of the tractor. Some farmers use 
poisoned beets to rid their fields of 
these animals. 

But remember: while the earthen 
push-ups may dull your mower blades 
in a hayfield and thus annoy you, 
pocket gophers are the real soil makers 
of the west. They help give western 
fields the rich depth of humus that 
makes our land - so productive. And 
they help aerate the soil and speed 
up the spring run-off of surface waters, 
by means of their numerous tunnels. 
Each pocket gopher is capable of dig- 
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Ducks will nest and rest on these 
rafts on a sanctuary pond. 


ging a mile of underground tunnels per 
year in its search for vegetable and 
root foods. 

Q. How can I get rid of bats? They 
lived in our house attic last summer 
and nearly drove me frantic. 

A. Well, don’t try to kill them, be¬ 
cause western Canadian bats are all 
insect feeders, and therefore very valu¬ 
able. I’ll admit that the noise they 
make in an attic becomes very annoy¬ 
ing, while sometimes the smell of their 





HOME MEAT CURING 


and should*™ wit! 
HORTON'S TENDER-QUICK t 
•tart tha cur* INSIDE. 

THEN—rub with that rich, hone? 
brown MORTON'S SUGAR 
CURE. It cura* last from thi 
OUTSIDE - gives mild, daU 
clous, wood-smoke flavor. 

No bona taint—no gray 
—no dry, over-salty meat 
this aaslar, safer way of curing 


MORTON SUGAR CURE SMOKE 
SALT, 7‘/2-lb. carton _ $1.60 

MORTON TENDER QUICK 

4-lb. carton _$1.40 

2-lb. carton _ 90c 

MORTON MEAT AND POULTRY 
SEASONING, 3-oz. tin_ 25c 

MORTON SAUSAGE SEASON¬ 
ING, 10-oz. tin _ 60c 


4-oz. MEAT PUMP, all steel, ea,..$2.65 

SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 
Include 25c for 112-page book— 

“Home Meat Curing Made Easy” 
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For Fire-Safe, Low Cost 
Industrial use — Grain 
and Implement Storage! 



The STEEL CLAD REDDI- 
ALL PURPOSE BUILDING 

Clear spans of 24’, 32’, 40’, 44’, 60’, 
70’. The ideal building for com¬ 
bined grain and implement storage. 
Covered with latest type ribbed 
steel siding and roofing. Cheaper 
than all steel, stronger than ply¬ 
wood. 



Strong As A Cathedral— 
Built To Last A Lifetime 


Reddi-Buildings with glued, lam¬ 
inated rafters and tied arches are 
four times as strong as ordinary 
nailed rafters. Metal sheeting is 
nailed to 2x4 purlins as protection 
against nail pulling or leaks under 
weather stress. Firesafe, too; lam¬ 
inated wood burns slowly (1” in 
33 minutes) and eafhs low in¬ 
surance rates. 

REDDI-TIED RAFTER 
ROOF SECTIONS 

For masonry walls. Clear span of 
30’, 40’, 50’, 60’, 70’. Immediate de¬ 
livery. Manufactured in Canada for 
Canadian farms and industries by 
one of the largest rib manufacturers 
in the West. Write for details. 
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droppings gets offensive, when their 
numbers are around a hundred or 
more. The best tiling to do is have a 
carpenter check the attic thoroughly 
and seal up any openings, even half¬ 
inch cracks, around chimneys, win¬ 
dows, or eaves, and be sure to put 
fly-screens over every ventilator. If it 
is impossible to make a tight job of 
sealing up the attic, try sprinkling 
moth balls in quantity wherever the 
bats congregate. Put the moth balls in 
cheesecloth bags and hang them 
around the area where bats roost, also, 
sprinkle a few pounds on the attic 
floor. Bats (and mice), seem to object 
to the naphtha smell. For a cost of two 
or three dollars per year, a house attic 
can be generously dosed with moth 
balls. This queer remedy really works 
in most cases. 

Q. Please give me directions for 
making my farm a wildlife preserve. 

A. First, provide protection for wild 
creatures by posting the area as a sanc¬ 
tuary. Leave thickets of brush and 
trees in corners of fields and along 
fence rows, to provide shelter for birds 
and animals, and protective screening 
for nests and dens. If you can spare 
the time, a winter feeding station will 
attract many birds to your home 
region—lumps of suet tied to trees or 
fastened on boards will attract wood¬ 
peckers of various kinds, black-cap 
ped and Hudsonian chickadees, nut¬ 
hatches, jays, even red squirrels and 
possibly flying squirrels. Cracked grain, 
or similar seed food, will appeal to 
upland game birds such as pheasants, 
sharp-tailed and ruffed grouse, and 
Hungarian partridges, also the valu¬ 
able seed-eating birds such as red 
polls, snow buntings, juncos, and vari¬ 
ous members of the grosbeak family. 
Plant a number of berry-bearing trees 
near the farm buildings and woodlots 
to provide attractive food for birds: 
the hardy Siberian crabapple, moun¬ 
tain ash, cottoneaster, Manitoba 
maple, and red elder. Put up two or 
three dozen bird boxes of the proper 
dimensions for such birds as purple 
martins, tree swallows, bluebirds, and 
chickadees, and nesting platforms for 
robins and phoebes. If your farm 
hasn’t many trees, put up T-shaped 
roosts at 200-yard intervals along the 
fences until you can get some shrubs 
established: birds are very fond of 
T-roosts for use as lookout and singing 
perches. If you have a slough on your 
farm, build two or more log rafts, and 
anchor them well out from the shore; 
or build a couple of permanent islands 
on the slough. Waterfowl use such 
safely-moated rafts and islands for 
nesting, resting, and preening places. 

The chief requirements for a farm 
wildlife preserve are protection, shel- 
terbelts and screening cover for nests 
and dens, and food. V 

The Age of the 
Homeless 

Continued from page 15 

In 1953, Dr. Chandler said, 2,500 
of these Hong Kong refugees were re¬ 
settled in Australia, South America or 
Europe, through World Council ef¬ 
forts. “Hundreds of the aged, sick and 
handicapped are being cared for in 
Church homes in Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, and the Scandinavian 
countries,” he added. In Trieste, over 
4,000 homeless people are crowded 
into the refugee camps, where the 


World Council tries to aid them in 
resettlement, and distributes supple¬ 
mentary food and clothing. The Coun¬ 
cil’s staff and vocational training 
schools in Trieste help the refugees by 
providing education in 25 trades. It 
provides recreation, language training, 
and summer camps, in co-operation 
with the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 

Despite the generosity of govern¬ 
ments which made it possible to re¬ 
settle thousands of refugees last year 
in South America, Australia and Can¬ 
ada, and “despite our hopes that the 
Churches of the United States will pro¬ 
vide for a fair share,” there is little or 
no chance of resettlement for many 
refugees. Among these, he explained, 
are the 900,000 Arab refugees, many 
of them Christian, displaced from 
their homes in Palestine by the estab¬ 
lishment of the new state of Israel. 

Those that constitute the greatest 
problem are “hard-core” individuals. 
These may be senile, tubercular, or 
alcoholic, even former prostitutes. In 
spite of the difficulty of settling such 
people, The World Council has found 
homes for many thousands of them. 

S OME 20 agencies, including the 
United Nations, have been working 
on the refugee problem since the war, 
but The World Council of Churches 
and its related Churches have rescued 
and resettled more refugees than all 
the other agencies combined. In every 
case the refugee is treated, not as a 
name on an index card, or a number, 
but as an individual human problem. 
One man who fled from Poland rather 
than place his three sons in Com¬ 
munist-inspired schools, arrived in 
Trieste penniless, and threw himself 
upon the mercy of The World Council 
of Churches. His wife was found to 
have tuberculosis and so was sent to 
Switzerland for treatment, his baby 
was placed in a nursery school in Italy, 
and his sons went to vocational schools 
operated by The World Council. The 
father found work with the Allied Mili¬ 
tary Government. After a year and a 
half, the family was reunited and sent 
to Canada, where the father is now 
employed as a forester. 

The United Christian Youth Move¬ 
ment, operating under the World 
Council, had 1,100 young people in 
work camps throughout the world this 
summer, paying their own expenses 
and giving freely of their time in 
manual labor, or in whatever way was 
required of them, to bear their witness 
through service. One such project, of 
three years’ duration, was the restora¬ 
tion of a farming community in 
Greece, near the Albanian border. 
There, 400 persons from three villages 
had been rendered homeless, when 
their valley lands were inundated. In 
this case, young people from nine 
countries helped the local people to 
drain their land and get it back into 
production again. Before leaving, they 
also taught the villagers how to use the 
tractors and other modern equipment. 

Thus, while want, privation, heart¬ 
ache and disillusionment stalks the 
earth, there is also a Christian army 
which knows no boundaries of race or 
class, for whom bamboo and iron cur¬ 
tains present no barriers, because its 
fellowship transcends all barriers. 

(John G. Ferry is a United Church 
minister at Kerrobert, Sask., who was 
present at the meeting of The World 
Council of Churches in Evanston, Il¬ 
linois, and writes informatively— ed.) V 
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Swedish Farmer 

Continued from page 13 

away from traditional methods of silage 
making in Scandinavia. Since a Fin¬ 
nish biochemist. Prof. A. I. Virtanen 
made the original discovery in 1931, 
most northern European farms have 
employed hydrochloric acid as an 
effective and cheap ensilage preserva¬ 
tive. Until four years ago, Olof fol¬ 
lowed the same course, but when he 
began'experimenting with molasses as 
a preservative, he found that his cows 
ate more molasses-treated silage than 
acid-treated. Consequently, he has 
switched entirely to the molasses 
system. 

It was in discussing silage methods 
that we ran into our first snag when 
talking through an interpreter. We 
listened with something approximating 
horror to the relayed description of an 
apparently unsuccessful experiment in 
feeding the cows “field mice.” It took 
a good bit of gesticulating to have this 
translated to “field maize,” the Swedish 
term for fodder corn, which apparently 
doesn’t take kiridly to the northern 
climate. 

The Holmer herd consists of 17 
registered “Swedish Red” cows, prob¬ 
ably closer to milking Shorthorns than 
any other Canadian breed. Olof calcu¬ 
lates ‘an average production per cow 
of 5,000 litres (11,350 lbs.) yearly, 
on twice-a-day milking. Butterfat con¬ 
tent has averaged 224 kilograms (494 
lbs.) per cow per year. 

Olof figures that the rations for his 
dairy cows run about one-third pas¬ 
ture, twenty per cent each of root 


perched anytime after three in the 
afternoon. It is a system that seems to 
make for a lot of transportation, but 
on the other hand it cuts down the 
amount of dairy equipment necessary 
on each individual farm. And even 
during the long and rugged Scan¬ 
dinavian winters, road clearing pools, 
or co-operatives, organized by the 
farmers themselves, manage to keep 
most roads open most of the time. 

T HERE was once a large part of the 
Holmer barn set aside for horses, 
but there are only three single stalls 
used now, and the animals have an 
easy time of it. Olof has an adequate 
line of power machinery, but we 
noticed that there was no tendency to 
overstock on new models. Even his 
oldest machinery had a well-cared-for 
appearance, and was under cover. He 
pointed out a neat six-foot combine and 
asked us if we thought it was too large 
for his needs. Apparently his neigh¬ 
bors, as they are occasionally wont to 
do, had been criticizing him for ex¬ 
travagance in buying such a “big” 
machine. He seemed surprised that we 
were unaware of smaller models. 

Olof has displayed a good deal of 
inventive genius, and in a number of 
places around the farm there are evi¬ 
dences of his handiwork. Apart from 
the built-in threshing machine in the 
north’ end of the barn, he has devised 
a lever attachment for his milk cooler, 
to hold the milk cans in the water as 
they are being filled. Behind the barn 
there is a well-equipped workshop 
with just about every type of electrical 
tool, and he had just finished rigging 
a pit in the workshop so he could work 
under his tractor or truck in comfort. 


. * 


crops, hay and ensilage, about five per 
cent oats', barley and oil cake meal and 
about two per cent mineral supple¬ 
ment. During the relatively short sum¬ 
mer, pasture is the main diet, but 


Built-in thresher in Holmer barn. 

Chute brings sheaves from above. 

cows giving more than 25 litres (57 
lbs.) of milk daily get a supplement 
of oat and barley meal. 

The milk is sold on a fluid basis to 
a co-operative dairy. It was intriguing 
to watch the Swedish distribution sys¬ 
tem. The fluid milk is picked up in the 
morning by a creamery truck and de¬ 
livered to the dairy. In the afternoon 
the skim milk is returned again to the 
farm. At most farm gates there is a 
stand where milk cans may be seen 


Apart from Olof’s own liking for 
things mechanical, there has been a 
development in Swedish agriculture, 
which tends to discourage rash pur¬ 
chases of new machinery when older 
models can be made to do. This is a 
service provided by the state depart¬ 
ment of agriculture known as machin¬ 
ery counselling. In each distinct there 
is a state machinery counsellor, whose 
advice may be asked by farmers, at 
any time they are contemplating the 
purchase of a new machine. The coun- 


Olof Holmer demonstrates device for 
holding cans in cooler for filling. 

sellor’s job is to make sure that the 
machine is fitted to the particular 
needs of the farm. Just how such a 
counsellor is supposed to keep the 


Model R-160 plays two im¬ 
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THE WORLD'S 
BEST CHEW" 


various farm machinery companies out 
of his hair, wasn’t explained. 


L AST summer the income on the 
Holmer farm was mainly derived 
from the dairy herd and the cash crops 
of rapeseed and winter wheat. Until 
a few months previously, Olof had 
been in the hog business in a fairly 
large way. He had acquired a good 
registered Landrace boar, and was 
breeding sows from him on other 
farms, as well as his own. Olof thinks 
it was this practice that was respons¬ 
ible for the outbreak of rhinitis among 
his pigs. The outbreak was squelched 
by adopting a slaughter policy, but it 
left the pig enterprise in a rather du¬ 
bious state. By June there were only 
four Yorkshire sows on the farm, and 
Olof was undecided as to what course 
he might follow. 

Behind the mansion-like proportions 
of the Saby farm house lies a family 
joke of long standing. Olof explained 
it this way: 

“The house was planned in 1926 
when my father was still doing well 
financially. By the time we had the 
foundations laid he was broke, but the 
foundations were there and somehow 
we managed to put lip a house big 
enough to cover them.” 

Since then a good deal of moderniza¬ 
tion has taken place in the home. Like 
almost all Swedish farms, Saby is elec¬ 
trified, and more recently, plumbing 
has been installed. Three big front 
rooms look out across the cultivated 
land to the lake. 

Sitting there one rainy day last June, 
Olof admitted to a bit of smugness 
that his hay was all in the loft of the 
barn. On the other hand, just as if to 
prove there is a bit of pessimism in any 
farmer’s outlook, he wondered if too 
much rain might not damage the root 
crops. 

The same conflicting views of 
caution and complacency divided his 
general feelings about agriculture. He 
admitted roundly that the past ten 
years had been a good decade for 
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NOW . . . before power failure 
strikes, is the time to install Onan 
Emergency Electric power. Send 
for folder describing Onan plants 
and generators, 

DISTRIBUTED THROUGHOUT CANADA 

_ Write for Standby Power Folder 


Model 10EL 

10,000 watts A.C. 
Water-cooled, 


Tractor-Drive 

Generators 

3.0U0, 4,000,, 
7,000 and 
10,000 watts. 


★ BURNS WEEDS IVyyfclyqRF 

★ THAWS PIPES I 

*★ disinfects .rLfcy - 1 

SHEDS 

Use it year-round for killing insects and bacteria 
in poultry yards and hog pens, cleaning up weeds 
along fence rows, thawing out tractor crankcases— 
a hundred other uses. Burns kerosene, No. 1 
range oil or tractor fuel. One hand operated, non¬ 
plug ring nozzle generator. See your dealer, or 
send us his name. Cedarberg Manufacturing Co., 
Ino., 559 South 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
ON DISPLAY AT HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT DEALERS 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC 


ioo McIntyre block 


LOOK FOR CANADA’S 


RANCHERS! CATTLEMEN! FARMERS! 


CALL YOUR CATTLE 


MOST 

EFFECTIVE 


Cattle for Feeding, 

Shipment, Dehorning 

Bellows Like a Bull—Cattle Bfc f 

Respond Quickly. Greatest r TWJJIJB f 

ing tone carries for miles. ^I^^*^mplete with 
Imitates any cattle sound. Stperino Post 

Great novelty horn, too. If Control Lever 

your dealer can't supply QPPPIAI IKITDn 
you. order direct and send SPECIAL INTRO- 
us his name. Send check, DUCTORY OFFER 
M.O., C.O.D. Money back $ 10^5 Post- 
if not satisfied. Dealer in- 1 v paid, 
quiries invited. ($2 below reg. list) 

Kattle Kaller Div., 1924 So. 20 St., Omaha, Nebr. 


in the Brand New 
Package 


“I’ve sailed these waters man and boy- 
seven years, and I’ve never seen as ugly 
a duckling as you!” 


• The most effective oil filter cart¬ 
ridge you can buy— anywhere! 
New filtering material of felted 
cotton fibre with 2 billion filter 
cells filters out impurities" 70 
times smaller than the thickness 
of a human hair. Approved by 
leading engine manufacturers. 


Swedish farmers. With the exception 
of some wheat and dairy surpluses, 
Sweden’s agricultural industry is not 
overly burdened with vexing problems. 
But Olof, who follows closely the 
affairs of Sweden’s national farm or¬ 
ganizations, believes firmly that farm 
income will not continue on such a 
high level. 

With a meaning look toward his own 
ten-year-old son, Bjorn, he said: “It is 
a time for careful farming.” V 


PRESTON 
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Rod and Gun 


Aiield 


By Kii Kitney 

Tod looked at the huge, gnarled old tree 
stump and snorted. 

_ “I’ll be darned! This .303 of mine punched 
right through, using old army ammo at 
that. . . and your .270 which is supposed to 
be such a super-speed long-range killer, 
didn’t even show a splinter. By gad, I think 
you’ve been sucked in by these gun writers!” 

Tod was a newcomer to The Shooting, 
Fishing and Poker Society and Gus was 
waiting for the Dean to set him straight. 
He didn’t have long to wait. 

“You’ve got the wrong slant on killing 
power,” the old cuss told Tod as he tooled 
the auto expertly through the twisting 
brush road. “A bullet which punches holes 
through plenty of wood is good for punching 
holes, but that doesn’t say it’s going to be 
any great shucks as a killer. 

“What’s needed for deer is a bullet con¬ 
structed so it will expand fully, using up 
almost all its energy inside the critter. The 
best bullet, the way I see it, is one which 
uses up its energy in destroying muscles, 
organs and nerves, not punching through 
and skedaddling off over the countryside. 

“All other things being equal, the faster 
a bullet travels, the more shock and des¬ 
truction it will deal out. 

“That’s why for long range work and 
open country shooting, there’s been such a 
swing recently to medium to light weight 
bullets travelling at highest possible speeds. 

“A bullet of 150 grains weight in .30 
calibre, if it’s the right construction will 
give far more one shot kills on deer than 
heavier, tougher bullets, which are more 
rightly designed for elk, moose and bigger 
game. 

“The National Rifle Association in the 
U.S. conducted a survey a few years ago, 
and they found that the tops in on-the-spot 
kills went to 150 grain slugs in .30/06 calibre 
travelling around 2900 foot seconds. 

“For the same reason the 130 grain 
Dominion .270 pointed soft point loaded to 
3140 foot seconds is forging to the front as 
a long range killer. 

“The same goes for high-speed, light- 
bullet loadings in .300 Savage, .303 British 
and .250-3000, to name the best. They all 
start out at better than 2,500 foot seconds, 
and they are all deadly on deer, because 
they’re designed especially for that job.” 

TAKE A TIP FROM KIT KITNEY, 
popular outdoor columnist of the Winnipeg 
Tribune, make sure your load is right for the 
game you hunt. DOMINION Centre Fire 
Cartridges are available in a wide variety of 
bullets weights and types. 



3 POPULAR BULLET TYPES 

KLING-K0R Soft Point in 

heavier weights for brush 
country shooting. Smashing 
power and controlled mush¬ 
rooming make this an ideal 
load. 

Pointed Soft Point in lighter 
weights, for maximum accu¬ 
racy and striking energy at 
long ranges. 

Copper Point Expanding- 

Special bullet nose construc¬ 
tion gives excellent penetra¬ 
tion and mushrooming in long 
range,open country shooting. 

FLASH! C-l-L has just announ¬ 
ced a new 160 grain Kling-Kor 
Soft Point bullet for 270 Win¬ 
chester. Now, 270 fans are all 
set for the biggest of North 
American game. 


C-l-L AMMUNITION 


Always make sure that your mail is properly addressed, and that you 
have signed your name and address to your letter or subscription 
order. An omission will cause delay in filling your order. 



flavor* 


friefld 


HELPFUL 

HINTS 


You can keep 
cut flowers 
fresh much 
longer by putting a little 
“SIFTO" Salt in the waters 


Report 
From Rome 

by JOHN ANDERSON 

Representatives from 20 nations, 

including Canada, met in Rome at the 
end of September for further discus¬ 
sions on surpluses. The countries con¬ 
cerned were members of the U.N. 
Food and Agriculture Organization’s 
Committee on Commodity Problems. 
The purpose of the meeting was to 
consider the whole surplus situation in 
the light of the latest developments, 
and to examine proposals for orderly 
disposal of surpluses, which had been 
previously put before a consultative 
sub-committee in Washington earlier 
in the year. V 

War on locusts. A meeting in Rome 
in September drew attention to the 
dramatic battle now being fought 
against the locust swarms that threaten 
the existence of farmers in countries 
from India to Morocco. For several 
years, combat teams have been operat¬ 
ing in the locust danger areas, attack¬ 
ing the advancing swarms with in¬ 
secticides and endeavoring to locate 
the main breeding areas. This spring, 
however, extra heavy breeding took 
place in Pakistan, the Middle East and 
northwest Africa. By April, the swarms 
had begun to spread outwards into 
other areas; and further summer breed¬ 
ing brought the locust plague to India 
and to large areas in Africa, from the 
Somalia peninsula and Kenya right 
across westwards to French Equatorial 
Africa. This widespread plague not 
only means heavy damage to crops at 
the present time, but would normally 
also lead to further heavy locust breed¬ 
ing next spring. However, at the Rome 
meeting, which was attended by the 
experts of 13 countries, it was agreed 
that next year’s breeding could be con¬ 
trolled, provided adequate steps were 
taken now—and provided sufficient 
money was forthcoming. For immedi¬ 
ate operations alone the cost was esti¬ 
mated at well over a million dollars. V 

Newcastle disease, prevalent amongst 
poultry in many Asian countries, has 
received a severe setback in Thailand. 
Local production of a vaccine has 
been effected from a strain of the New¬ 
castle disease virus, brought to Thai¬ 
land from England. Local research 
workers, under the guidance of F.A.O. 
experts, found this vaccine easy and 
economical to produce, and capable of 
being freeze-dried for easy transpor¬ 
tation to more remote areas. Poultry 
vaccination is now being carried out 
on a wide scale. V 

Every spring for countless years, in 
certain countries of the Middle East, a 
small insect known as the sen has left 
the hills where it has spent the winter 
in hibernation and flown down to the 
plains in search of fields of sprouting 
grain. The migrating sen insects make 
their homes on barley and wheat, suck¬ 
ing the juice from the new shoots, and 
laying eggs, 70 to 80 at a time. In their 
turn, the larvae from the eggs feed on 
the young grain until mature. Then 
they fly off back to the hills to hiber¬ 
nate, as the previous generations have 
done before. Behind them they leave 
useless fields of shrivelled and yellow¬ 
ing grain. 

Iran is one of the countries that has 
suffered particularly heavy damage 
from the sen. It -'s abo one of the coun¬ 


tries that has taken active measures 
against the pest. With the help of 
F.A.O., it has discovered that the sen 
can best be combated with the help 
of the telenomus. The telenomus is 
itself an insect, but one which likes 
nothing better than a tasty dish of sen 
eggs. The telenomus is now proving 
itself to be as effective a killer of sen— 
also a much less costly one—as the 
chemical insecticides previously used 
in limited quantities. As a result, the 
telenomus has become a much- 
coddled insect. In the fall, to save it 
from the winter’s cold, it is being 
brought into' laboratories, and while 
there, used to breed yet more tele¬ 
nomus. The numbers produced are suf¬ 
ficient, in fact, to destroy the greater 
part of the sen attack in the following 
spring. Other Middle Eastern coun¬ 
tries are also beginning to enjoy the 
benefits of Iran’s pioneering work in 
this field. V 

The Little 
.22 Rifle 

by DON CALKINS 

VERY year there a.re several 
deaths from the misuse of the 
.22 rifle. While it is possible 
that there always will be, a good 
many of them are the result of ig¬ 
norance of the power of the .22, or 
are from improper handling. 

First off, too many people regard 
the .22 as a sort of toy, just a bit 
more powerful than an air rifle. A 
very good way to learn of the deadli¬ 
ness of the innocent-appearing little 
cartridge is to fill a tobacco, or jam, 
can with water, put the lid on tight, 
and put a long rifle bullet through it. 
Try it sometime, boys, and you will 
understand how a bullet can very 
easily go through a clump of brush 
and kill a friend on the other side. 

Now let’s take the matter of im¬ 
proper handling. Many people seem 
to think that the manufacturers put a 
safety catch on a rifle to boost the 
cost. I have seen many people that 
were fairly used to firearms shove the 
safety off long before there was any 
need for it. Such careless persons for¬ 
get that a slip, or stumble, could very 
well both swing the gun in line with 
another person, and pull the trigger. 
It takes a small fraction of a second 
to slip the safety, so why not train 
yourself to slip it as the gun is com¬ 
ing up to your shoulder, and put it 
on before bringing the gun down. 

Many people have been shot by 
their own guns when pulling them 
from the seat of a car by the muzzle. 
This is very wrong on two counts. 
For one thing, never, never, pull, or 
lift a gun toward you by the muzzle. 
The safety could have been jarred or 
nudged off, and the trigger catch on a 
twig or button. Since it is illegal to 
shoot from a road or highway there 
is no excuse for having a shell in the 
chamber, anyway. I frequently carry 
the magazines of my guns loaded 
while in a car, but never the 
chamber. 

In crossing a fence the safest way 
is to lay your gun flat on the ground, 
empty, and then walk to the next 
panel of fence to climb over or 
through. If the snow is deep and you 
don’t, want to lay it down, open the 
action, lean it against a post, and 
again walk to another panel to crawl 
through or over. V 
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Amazing Offer for Country Guide Readers! 

^ Q AREA 

<7 A MAGNIFICATION 


This is what 
you see with 
the naked eye 








imfei ■' ^§3$$$ 





L ‘Wmt 


Genuine 
COATED LENSES 


FREE 

OF EXTRA COST 


FINE LEATHER CASE! 

This magnificent case is truly an achievement of the 
leather-crafter’s art. Made entirely of Supple-Soft genuine 
leather. Beautifully finished in a golden tan with har¬ 
monizing stitching and snap closure. Protects your POWER¬ 
HOUSE binoculars against rain, dust, grime. Yours 
ABSOLUTELY FREE of extra cost with your order for 
the new POWERHOUSE Binoculars with coated lenses I 


This is what 
you see with 
the POWERHOUSE 


SAVE $7.00 


98 

WITH 

CASE 


SEE UP TO 20 MILES AWAY! 


Lifetime bargain! THORESEN—world's greatest importer 
of German binoculars—brings you famous, nationally 
advertised POWERHOUSE Binoculars at an unbeliev¬ 
ably low price! NOT another crude Jap model! NOT a 
toy! NOT 4 . . . 5 . . . 7—but 9X Area Magnification! 
The pride and joy of every red-blooded hunter, fisher¬ 
man, sports enthusiasts! THORESEN and only THORE¬ 
SEN brings it direct to you for a mere 4.98, tax paid! 

TRIUMPH OF GERMAN INDUSTRY 

The POWERHOUSE is made in Germany—world's out¬ 
standing producer of quality optics, finest cameras, 
microscopes, binoculars! German khow-how and superb 
workmanship are reflected in the many features of 
famous POWERHOUSE. Here are a few: 1. Great Struc¬ 
tural Strength without tiring weight. Only QV 2 ounces! 
2. Aluminum Center-post focusing for 25 positions— 
sharp viewing! 3. Center-Hinge swivels for far-apart or 
close-apart eyes. 4. Crisp, Modern Design shown in 
reduced size above. 5. Fast focusing with Grip-Easy 
center wheel. 6. High luminosity and COATED objective 
lenses give you viewing even in moonlight. 

Costly Lenses COATED for Super-Views! 

The powerful OBJECTIVE lenses are the crowning 
achievement of the 99-year-old German firm! Far dif¬ 
ferent indeed, from the moulded plastic kind stamped 
£>ut by the million. The objectives are Magnesium 
Fluoride Coated to control glare—an expensive, pre¬ 
cision process found only in expensive binoculars! Not 
stamped out by the million! Each and every lens is 
GROUND to high tolerances, then checked for accuracy. 
This takes much longer, costs 20 to 30 times more! But 
it's worth it! You get CRYSTAL-CLEAR viewing. Your 


eyes don't suffer the strain of excessive distortion and 
"ghost" images so common in cheap binoculars. Were 
you to spend $25.00, we could not §ive you better 
quality lenses! 

Magic of Canadian Dollar 
Makes This Value Possible 
In less than 18 months THORESEN has sold close to 
500,000 binoculars—making it the greatest importer of 
German binoculars in the world! This immense volume, 
plus the magic of the Canadian dollar, enables us to 
buy at far less—sell for less! Get your POWERHOUSE 
now at our low introductory price of 4.98, including 
handsome carrying case. 

SEEING IS BELIEVING! 

Try Powerhouse at OUR Risk! 

One look through the POWERHOUSE will convince you 
of its superb quality. That's why we want to send one 
to you on FREE TRIAL for 5 days. Use it on hunting 
or fishing trips. Use it at races—on trips—for bird 
watching. Always have a ringside seat at boxing 
matches! Then—if you don't think this is the GREATEST 
binocular value of the last 10 years, return it for full 
refund—no questions asked! 

LIMITED OFFER! 

Order at once 

Only about 100,000 POWERHOUSES can be produced 
this year, due to the high manufacturing standards. To 
be fair to all, we are forced to place a limit of ONE 
binocular per reader. Send coupon today to ensure 
yours! 

THORESEN CO., 45 St. James St., West, Dept. 283-L-6 
Montreal 1, Que. 


IMPORTED FROMi 

"GERMANY 


RUSH for 


FREE TRIAL 


THORESEN CO., Dept. 283-L-6 j 

45 St. James St. West, Montreal 1, P.Q. I 

RUSH 1 POWERHOUSE with case at J 
4.98, on 5-Day FREE Trial—Money Back | 
Guarantee. ■ 

[ ] 4.98 enclosed. Send all charges J 

prepaid. 

[ ] Send C.O.D. plus postal charges. 


Towir.... Prov.. 
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And people can prevent accidents — always drive care¬ 
fully — courteously - always obey traffic laws; they are 
made for your protection. 

But accidents DO happen and you must be protected. 
Wawanesa offers you the most protection at the least 
possible cost. This successful mutual company has been 
protecting Canadians for 58 years ... and is now one of 
the largest in the country. 

Protect your car — protect the lives of your loved ones ^ 
drive carefully and carry adequate insurance. 



WMI-5-54 SEE YOUR WAWANESA AGENT 



OF ALL CHILDREN'S LAXATIVES 

Only CASTORIA 

GIVES ALL THREE 

1* Mild, gentle action 
2* Thorough, last relief 
3. The taste children love 

Next time your child is cross, peevish or upset 
from common constipation, remember Castoria is 
a safe', easy, pleasant-tasting way to bring natural- 
like relief. Castoria contains a mild vegetable 
extract, carefully prepared to work comfortably 
without griping, yet Castoria provides the positive, 
thorough action you want. Castoria is a liquid, 
easily swallowed by the youngest child. You can be 
sure it contains no harsh drugs—no phenolphtha- 
lein, calomel or epsom salts. Every batch of 
Castoria is clinically tested by specialists to assure 
uniform high quality. 

An ideal laxative lor all children 
"horn diaper stage to dancing age" 

CASTORIA 

For 86 Years the Most Trusted Name in Laxatives 



I’m a Pest Arrester 

Continued from page 12 

I don’t know what there is about a 
bat that is so gruesome, but when one 
is disturbed in one’s steep by the soft 
whirr of wings just brushing one’s 
face, it has a most electrifying 
effect on the steeper. I’m not afraid 
of bats. I think they are rather cute 
little creatures when viewed in the 
light of day, but I somehow take an 
entirely different view of them when 
they make their nocturnal visits. I 
would be snatched from steep by some 
frightening screams and I would leap 
from bed, only to find that I was the 
one responsible for the ear-shattering 
noise. My menfolk would arm them¬ 
selves with brooms and sweep Mr. Bat 
down, along with the window blinds 
and the pictures. They would then toss 
the winged mouse outside and we 
would go back to bed, only to repeat 
the performance in a few hours. 

This went on for some time and my 
husband began to lose patience. “I 
think they are steeping in the attic 
during the day and coming down the 
chimney at night,” he told thq boys. 
His guess was right. We found them 
hanging upside down in the attic and 
the boys seated them out of every pos¬ 
sible entrance we could discover. They 
then took the sleepy bats from their 
roost and put them in a bag. 

“Bats should be preserved,” they 
explained. “They catch all kinds of 
other pests around the house at night. 
We’ll take them up the road where 
all those hollow trees are. They’ll make 
themselves new homes in the woods.” 

And then once more I couldn’t 
steep. No, it wasn’t the bats that were 
bothering, but rather a guilty con¬ 
science. I was talking to my sister-in- 
law a short time later, and she in¬ 
formed me that a family of bats had 
moved in with them and were driving 
them batty. “It seems they steep in 
the attic all day and come into the 
house through the fireplace at night. 
Have you ever heard of that?” 

“I have heard of it,” I admitted. “I 
have heard of it.” 

B UT there is one nice thing about 
being a pest arrester: one never has 
long to dwell on one defeat. Right now 
I have forgotten about the rose beetles 
that are devouring the rose buds, and 
the slugs that are slugging the day¬ 
lights out of the new delphiniums. All 
my wrath is directed at the sap-sucker 
that has kilted my pet lilac—a white 
one that took years to grow. This 
sap of a bird is now attacking the May 
Day tree and the other lilacs; and 
though I have promised a day of reck¬ 
oning for this obnoxious woodpecker, I 
know he’ll complete his nefarious 
labors and move on to greener fields. 
I’ll then salve my wounded pride by 
trying to deal out justice to the squir¬ 
rels that are eating the grain sacks and 
the robin’s eggs, the mice that are eat¬ 
ing the peas out of the pods, and the 
new bug I ha\fe discovered sharpening 
his fangs on the cucumbers. To add to 
all this worry, my neighbor reports 
that a flock of starlings have just moved 
into the district to set up house¬ 
keeping. 

I think I know now why the scientists 
worked so hard to discover the A and 
H bombs. I’ll bet a wormy onion that 
they were once frustrated pest arresters 
just like me. V 



STANDARD UNIT com- Suggested List Price 
plete as shown above. as mM 

(Prices for Ford, Fergus- T*/U DK 
on & Crawler Tractors Jg # M 

slightly higher.) f.o.b. K.C., Mo. 


KEEP WARM! 


Now you can buy HeateT for chilly 

weather as shown above. For cold or severe 
weather you can add extra protection to your 
standard unit, like the C-l or C-12 Super Wind¬ 
shield shown below or other accessories in¬ 
cluding cabs and cab tops. You pay for only 
what you need. 



NEW TINTED SUPER WINDSHIELD 

Mounts easily on Standard Unit. Gives over 
1700 square inches of vision and protection 
...and it’s tinted to reduce glare. 


EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 

Winnipeg, Man. 


INNES J. HAUG 

Regina, Sask. 

MIDTOWN FARM EQUIPMENT 

Saskatoon, Sask. 

UNITED MACHINE DISTRIBUTORS 

Lethbridge, Alta. 


- CAR RADIOS - 

USED - REBUILT - GUARANTEED 

All makes and models 

$25 and up — New Aerials $4.95 

HARGRAVE AUTO WRECKING 
Dept. CG-I, 182 Hargrave St. Winnipeg l t Man. 


BURNING, ITCHING 

Pain of Simple PILES 
Relieved FAST with PAZO' 

If you suffer from the burning, weakening pain 
of simple piles, get soothing Pazol Pazo Oint¬ 
ment soothes those raw, inflamed tissues fast ... 
helps reduce swelling . . . lubricates and eases 
painful, hardened parts . . . quickly helps to 
heal cracking and soreness. Thousands have 
found cooling, comforting relief from throbbing 
pain with Pazo. Get Pazo, get real comfort 
right away —in tubes or tins. 



A Profitable HOBBY 
GROWING MINIATURE 


AT HOME—SPARE TIME—NO EXPERIENCE 
NEEDED. The secret of growing FULL GROWN 
dwarf trees—only a few inches high. Beautiful pine, 
orange, oak—any kind! Even BLOOM and BEAR 
FRUIT. Make costly home decorations. 

MAIL TODAY FOR FREE SEED AND PLAN! 


I INTERNATIONAL MINIATURE TREE CLUB 
I Box 303, The Country Guide, Winnipeg 

Rush me FREE SEED and PLAN 
IMMEDIATELY 


Name. 


Address. 



1 

City 



1 




1 
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Interior of Co-op Services big warehouse at Moncton, showing part of the 
$100,000 stock of feed and flour. 


Farm Co-op: No 
Farmer Need Apply 

Continued from page 7 

agreement, consist of four directors 
each from Nova Scotia and New Bruns¬ 
wick, and one from Prince Edward 
Island. 

OMBINING the responsibilities of 
general manager and secretary of 
•M.C.S. is W. H. McEwen. Mr. Mc- 
Ewen is a Manitoban, who was at one 
time associated with The Country 
Guide. He officially joined M.C.S. in 
1931, during the first of its incarna¬ 
tions. He has, therefore, participated 
both in its difficulties and its successes. 
Indeed, since boards of directors come 
and go, it is certainly not too com¬ 
plimentary to suggest that he has been 
its chief architect of progress during 
the past 23 years. 

As well as keeping an eye on the 
old, stand-by departments in M.C.S., 
he keeps a careful eye cocked toward 
the future. Just now he is watching, 
with more than usual interest, the de¬ 
velopment of a comparatively new co¬ 
operative insurance branch of the 
business, which last year brought 
nearly $500,000 in income, by way of 
insurance premiums. M.C.S. is tied in 
with the two national co-operative 
insurance organizations namely, Co¬ 
operative Life Assurance Company, 
and Co-operative Fire and Casualty 
Company, each with its head office in 
Regina, Saskatchewan. This new busi¬ 
ness has brought some difficulties with 
it which are gradually being ironed 
out. Meanwhile, M.C.S. annual meet¬ 
ing operates as a central agency for 
the co-operative insurance business in 
the Maritimes. 

Perhaps here is a good place to refer 
to the fact that Maritime Co-operative 
Services Ltd. is also a member of 
Interprovincial Co-operatives, with 
headquarters in Winnipeg. It is thus 
linked up directly with Saskatchewan 
Federated Co-operatives Ltd., and 
Manitoba Co-operative Wholesale 
Ltd., as well as the two corresponding 
organizations in Ontario and Quebec. 
Mr. McEwen is the representative of 
M.C.S. to Interprovincial Co-opera¬ 
tives, which provides an added interest 
and responsibility, in a period of sub¬ 
stantial development. 

Incidentally, the commercial opera¬ 
tions of M.C.S. include, not only the 


marketing of livestock, poultry and 
wool, but the sale of such diverse 
products and services as feed and flour, 
fertilizers, insecticides, seeds, machin¬ 
ery, groceries^' audit services to local 
co-operatives, and insurance. The audit 
services are now a very minor item, 
having been largely taken over by the 
Co-operative Unions of New Bruns¬ 
wick and Nova Scotia. Poultry mar¬ 
keting, too, has fallen off, especially 
since late in 1953, when a chick 
hatchery and allied activities at Saint 
John, N.B., were closed out. 

About 80 per cent of the dollar 
value of all M.C.S. operations, is con¬ 
centrated in marketing operations and 
the sale of feed and flour. Machinery 
sales account for about six per cent of 
the total business, groceries five per 
cent, fertilizers four per cent, seeds 
about two per cent, and insecticides a 
fraction of one per cent. 

OY GRANT, assistant general man¬ 
ager and manager of the Marketing 
Department, is also secretary of the 
Maritime Federation of Agriculture. 
Mr. Grant takes great pride in the fact 
that not only have all co-op hogs been 
sold on a rail-graded basis since that 
method was introduced in 1940, but all 



“/ think I’d rather be a big frog in a 
little puddle 

lambs marketed by M.C.S. have been 
sold also on a rail-graded basis for 
many years. In more recent years, 
every encouragement has been given 
by M.C.S. to the marketing of cattle 
and calves in this manner. 

The Maritime Provinces are nor¬ 
mally self-sufficient in hogs, and have 
some surplus of lambs in the fall of 
the year. Nevertheless, some Australian 
or New Zealand lambs come into Hali¬ 
fax nearly every year at other seasons. 
The situation with regard to beef is 
different: the area produces no more 
than perhaps half- of the beef con- 





Here is your opportunity to learn the inside 
facts about Home Freezing ... find out which foods 
to freeze ... how to prepare food for freezing... 

and why it will pay you to freeze your own foods, 
Use the handy coupon and write today, enclosing 
10c in coin to cover handling and mailing costs, 

for your copy of “Prelude to Home Freezing”. 
Before you decide on any home freezer, be sure to 

visit your IH dealer— T ir _ — 

he will be glad to explain | SlEpIpj 3lL~--*g 


HomrFreezer 


International Harvester offers you more of 
everything you’ve ever wanted in a home freezer. 

More room for your food, more beauty for your 
kitchen, more convenience features, and more 
value for your dollar. Seven models to choose from 
... three upright freezers with the only door you 
can decorate ... four chest-type models with 

countertop lid that can be covered with work- 
surface material in all but 7 cu. ft. size. See these 
exclusive “space-savers” at your IH dealer’s. 


International Harvester Company of Canada Limited, 

Hamilton, Ontario. 

Please send me one copy of your 24-page booklet "Prelude to 
Home Freezing” for which I enclose 10c in COIN to cover handling 
and mailing costs. (Limit of one copy per family.) 

NAME.. 

ADDRESS ... 

I I I would also be interested in additional information about 
'—’ IH Home Freezers. DOA . 
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Keep RODENTS Out 

el Your STORAGE BINS 



BUILD with 


T WASBESTOS-CEMENT 

urnall FLAT BOARD 


With just a few sheets of Turnall Asbestos-Cement FLATBOARD, nails, 
hammer, and saw, you can erect your Storage Bins easily and quickly. 
Turnall Asbestos-Cement FLATBOARD is fire-resistant—rodent and insect 
proof—never needs painting. 

Size of Sheets_48" x 48” and 48" x 96" 

Thicknesses ___3/16"; 1/4"; 3/8"; 1/2" 


7 W ASBESTOS'CEMENT 

urnall 


SHEETFLEXTOS 


A bendable sheet— Vs" thick—48"x48" and 48" x 96". Bend¬ 
ing radius on the length of an eight-foot sheet is 30". The 
bending radius is 36" on the width. 


See your nearest Building Supply Dealer. 



ATLAS ASBESTOS 


COMPANY 

LIMITED 


MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 

A Member of the Turner & Newall Organization 

64-20 



we’ve wonderful, snng-and-dry 
foot fashions 


for stormy weather! 
REGAL BRAND 

Fit for a Queen 

at good stores everywhere 


THE MINER RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED GRANBY, QUE. 
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sumed. It is really a dairying, rather 
than a beef area. Some good quality 
beef animals are raised, but the choic¬ 
est of them are sold locally, for the 
most part. Thus, the animals which 
reach the public markets tend to be 
of medium, or poorer, quality. 

Though market animals do not come 
forward in great quantities, M.C.S. 
believes that bargaining for sales while 
there is still a choice of markets, is 
advantageous to the producer. This 
means that selling on a dressed and 
rail-graded basis permits bargaining as 
to price before the animals are ship¬ 
ped. A very striking fact is that in 
each of the last five years the numbers 



Bagging Co-op feeds at M.C.S. feed 
plant at Moncton. I\.B. 


of cattle, calves and lambs marketed 
through M.C.S. have shown marked 
increases. Hogs in the Maritimes, as 
well as elsewhere in Canada, have 
been down sharply. 

M.C.S. works on a commission of 
one and one-half per cent, and distri¬ 
butes to the locals any surplus remain¬ 
ing at the end of the year. The locals 
themselves commonly charge one per 
cent, where they do not operate a pick¬ 
up service; and three per cent where 
they do. There is not much long¬ 
distance transportation, so that freight 
charges as a rule, do not exceed one 
cent per pound, dressed basis. 

In view of the discussion that has 
recently taken place in western Canada 
with regard to producer marketing 
boards, it is interesting to note that 
M.C.S. is the selling agency for the 
hog marketing boards in New Bruns¬ 
wick and Nova Scotia. Most of the 
wool produced in the Maritimes comes 
from Nova Scotia, where, about eight 
years ago, a wool producers’ marketing 
board was set up also. The marketing 
agency for wool is the Canadian Co¬ 
operative Wool Growers, but M.C.S. 
acts as the settlement agency. 

The New Brunswick hog marketing 
board has been in operation for just 
three years, and the Nova Scotia board 
only since January, 1954. Mr. Grant 
was very emphatic that an over-all 
livestock marketing board would not 
be practicable in the Maritime Prov¬ 
inces. Hog marketing boards have been 
successful, he said, only because pro¬ 
ducers have been marketing hogs co¬ 
operatively for years. “It would require 
a long educational program,” he added, 
“before the producers could be ready 
for cattle and sheep marketing boards. 
This is true, notwithstanding the fact 
that, in 1953, about 50 per cent of all 
cattle killed in inspected plants in the 
Maritimes came from co-operative 


shipping clubs and were paid for on 
a rail-graded basis.” 

M ABITIME Co-operative Services 
Ltd. found, some years ago, that 
its feed and flour business was expand¬ 
ing beyond its capacity at that time. It 
faced the necessity, therefore, of secur¬ 
ing much larger premises for feed pro¬ 
cessing, as well as for the storage of 
merchandise such as machinery and 
groceries. The directors were able to 
acquire sufficient land and some build¬ 
ings about two and one-half miles out 
of Moncton, on the site of a military 
camp that was being abandoned. 
There, in addition to warehouse space 
—since modified and expanded—it 
erected a large modern feed-processing 
plant which handled 2,485 carlots of 
feed materials last year—an increase of 
200 carlots over the previous year. 
Sales also reached $3.2 million. 

In addition to this volume out of the 
Moncton plant, a further $1.3 million 
worth of feed and flour was handled by 
direct sale. The association of M.C.S. 
with Interprovincial Co-operatives Ltd. 
brought substantial business from the 
sale of Co-op Red Label Flour, sales 
of which increased by 41 per cent dur¬ 
ing the last November-May period. 

The sale of other co-op-labelled 
goods last year has been credited also 
with increasing grocery sales to well 
over $500,000, while machinery and 
fertilizers combined, made a contribu¬ 
tion to sales in excess of a million 
dollars. Seed sales increased substan¬ 
tially last year and reached $182,818; 
and insecticides, though a much 
smaller item, showed an increase to 
just over $30,000. 

M.C.S., therefore, would appear to 
be exactly what its name indicates. Its 
co-operative services seem designed to 
serve the farmers of the three Mari¬ 
time Provinces (including four or five 
local co-operatives in Newfoundland), 
in almost every direction in which the 
demand has arisen. If this demand was 
for the marketing of farm products, or 
for the purchase of farm supplies, 
M.C.S. seems to have been ready to 
render the service. As a commercial 
co-operative its responsibilities have 
also extended beyond the commercial 
field. It has interested itself not only in 
co-operative education, but in the sup¬ 
port of adult education programs, and 
in the granting of scholarships for 
students at the Nova Scotia Agricul¬ 
tural College. It is in active association 
with the Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture. It has recently been involved 
in a discussion of the proposed Cana¬ 
dian Meat Council, and generally 
speaking, has become a potent force 
in Maritime agriculture. From what¬ 
ever angle it may be regarded, it ap¬ 
pears as a practical, purposeful, 
successful and progressive farmers’ 
co-operative organization. V 



“/ want to get a good shot of this 
quaint character! ,, 
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What's news at Inco? 


sasSs? j[ ou have seen concrete pouring down a 

trough from a mixer. Can you imagine this heavy, wet 
mixture being carried by a blast of air through a 6-inch 
steel pipe — blown up more than 200 feet, blown around 
corners, along the level or straight down for 1600 feet. 

When Inco engineers decided that there would be advan¬ 
tages in using concrete instead of wood as supports in 
many parts of the Creighton mine they had to find a way 
to transport the wet concrete from the mixer to the 
working locations. 

A continuous blast of air from the mine’s high pressure 
system is used to carry hundreds of tons of concrete through 
the intricate mine workings. With new methods such as 
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"The Romance of Nickel”, a 72-page book, fully illustrated 
will be sent free on request to anyone interested. 


this, Inco is continually improving the efficiency of its 
mining operations. 
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UP TO 
10 TONS 
OF 

FODDERS 
150 

BUSHELS 
OF OATS PER H0UR1 


WITH THE VIKING P.T.O. 

MOBIL-MILL 


• P.T.O. Driven and Belt Driven Models. 

• On wheels or with 3 point hitch mounting. 
Viking's combination of hardened steel knives 
and reversible hardened steel hammers gives 
you equal efficiency in small grain, hay and 
fodder. Knife action keeps powder to a mini* 
mum— 


Grind more with less power—write for o free 
folder today. 


MAN_—ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Sutherland Ave., at King, Winnipeg 

ALTA....—NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

7th Ave. and 6th St. E., Calgary 
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BOVINE PURGATIVE 


They Make Sand 
Soils Produce 

Continued from page 9 

Help came in the form of two farm 
scientists who dropped in at the farm. 
Dr. John Mitchell, head of the Soils 
Department at the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan, and Dr. W. J. White, 
officer-in-charge of the Federal Forage 
Crops Laboratory in Saskatoon, went 
with Anklovitch and looked at the 
starved crops. “Hmm,” said Dr. 
Mitchell, “we’ll have to do something 
if you’re going to farm this light land.” 

Anklovitch could not have agreed 
more, and Dr. Mitchell was as good as 
his word. Dr. White’s comments are 
not recorded, but he, too, put his 
knowledge of farm science at the dis¬ 
posal of the Anklovitch family. Differ¬ 
ent kinds of fertilizer were drilled into 
the fields. “The way alfalfa grew when 
it got a good shot of sulphur would 
amaze you,” said Murray Anklovitch. 
Other fertilizers also helped, but the 
key that unlocked the fertility door 
was sulphur. It helped the alfalfa 
grow; the growing alfalfa poured nitro¬ 
gen into the soil; and the more nitrogen 
it accumulated, the more fertile the 
soil became. “This soil has really come 
into its own over the last seven or 
eight years,” commented Mr. Anklo¬ 
vitch. 

Many others have lent a hand since 
Drs. Mitchell and White made their 
original call. No one is more welcome 
at the Anklovitch farm than a qualified 
farm adviser. Drs. Mitchell and White 


have continued experiments on the 
farm, and work has t>een done by the 
Federal Entomological Laboratory, 
Saskatoon, the Ecology Department in 
the College of Agriculture at the Uni¬ 
versity, as well as the Plant Industry 
Branch of the Saskatchewan Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. Other farm ex¬ 
perts have visited the farm, observed, 
commented, advised, and gone about 
their business. “If it weren’t for work¬ 
ing with these farm science people 
we’d be off the farm today,” said Mr. 
Anklovitch. 

T HE annual bill for fertilizers is 
extremely large. Everything is fer¬ 
tilized. “You know, I really wouldn’t 
want to farm a rich soil now,” com¬ 
mented Murray. “By adding plant 
foods to this pine sand you know what 
you have in your soil and what the 
soil will grow.” Strange words for a 
man who 12 years ago thought he was 
licked! 

Alfalfa is the essential'soil builder, 
and it is fertilized with varying 
amounts of lime, sulphur, ammonium 
phosphate (16-20-0), or triple super¬ 
phosphate (0-0-51). Wheat is encour¬ 
aged at seeding time, with 40 to 50 
pounds of ammonium phosphate or 
ammonium nitrate (33-0-0). The most 
generally used fertilizer, applied to 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax crops, 
is ammonium nitrate at 40 to 50 
pounds per acre. The addition of the 
correct fertilizers has been responsible 
for a change from submarginal farm¬ 
ing—a life of quiet desperation — to 
farming a soil made highly productive. 

With the exception of the alfalfa 
fields, Anklovitch summerfallows all his 


fields every second year. This would 
appear contrary to best soil use for 
light land, and probably is, but he 
must compromise somewhat to permit 
the growing of his Registered Thatcher 
wheat, Exeter oats, Hannchen barley, 
Victory and Redwood flax and Ante¬ 
lope rye. He feels that he must plant 
these pure seed crops on fallow land to 
avoid infestation with volunteer grain 
from the previous crop. On this light 
soil, the moisture conserved by sum¬ 
merfallowing is also a help. 

Erosion is no problem, even with 
the large proportion of fallow. The 
alfalfa, seeded and left down for four 
or five years, adds fibre to the soil. 


Beware when the great God lets « 
loose a thinker: then all things are 
at risk . . . Generalization is always 
a new influx of the divinity into 
the mind.— Emerson. 


Also, unlike prairie farms, the fields on 
this farm are cut up by native bush. - 
The 80 acres of alfalfa currently on the 
farm are in 11 different fields, ranging 
in size from one to 15 acres. 

The small fields cut down wind 
damage over the erodable soils. More 
important, they assist in building up 
the yields of alfalfa seed. In many of 
the fields brush cutters knocked down 
the jack pine, but none was burned. 
Instead, it was pushed to the edges of 
the field and left in great ridges—ridges 
in which the softening, broken, tree 
trunks made an ideal home for 
alfalfa-tripping leaf-cutter bees. 

The suggestion for the size and 
shape of the more recently cleared 


WARM DRY FLOORS IN YOUR FARM BUILDINGS/ 



INSULATING CONCRETE 


• MORE MEAT, EGGS, MILK 

x a FEWER STOCK LOSSES 

• LOWER FEED BILLS 

Use Zonolite Concrete Aggregate in place of sand 
and gravel in your concrete mix—and give your 
farm building floors 16 times the insulating value of 
ordinary concrete. That means floors that stay dry and 
comfortable no matter how cold and damp the 
weather. Zonolite Insulating concrete can’t rot, decay 
or deteriorate—it’s good for the life of your buildings. 
Easy to install—you can finish up a Zonolite concrete 
floor in less than a day. 


MONEY-SAVING USES 
FOR ZONOLITE 

INSULATING CONCRETE 

• Poultry and farm animal 
shelter floors and shed roofs. 

• Milk cooling tanks and 
milk houses. 

• Installing over wood floors. 

• Homes without basements,- 
basement floors. 

• Insulating double cavity 
and cement block walls. 


INSULATE YOUR ATTIC 

in one afternoon for as little as 

60 J 


$ 


with 



ZONOLITE INSULATING FILL ^ 


Clean, Quick, Easy 





Insulation Industries (Canada) Ltd. 

1305 West Georgia St., Vancouver, B.C. 

Please send me your free booklet showing 
uses of Zonolite Insulating Concrete in 
farm buildings. 


Name 


Street 
City .. 


AT YOUR LUMBER OR BUILDING SUPPLY DEALER 
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fields came from Harold McMann of 
the Federal Entomological Laboratory, 
Saskatoon. The idea has paid olf. Wild 
bee populations are adequate and 
those sets that have been light have 
been adversely affected by wet years, 
which reduced the flight of the bees. 
Over the past few years, acre yields 
of alfalfa seed have ranged from 100 
to 1,000 pounds. 

The alfalfa seed is also Registered. 
It is all Grimm, with the exception of 
one acre of elite Vernal, the new, fine¬ 
stemmed variety from the University 
of Wisconsin. The planting of Vernal 
this spring necessitated the purchase 
of a new combine. Anklovitch now 
virtually eliminates the danger of mix¬ 
ing pure seed by using one combine 
for wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax, 
a second one for Grimm alfalfa, and 
the third one for his Vernal. The 
Grimm and Vernal are being grown on 
contract with the Plant Industry 
Branch, Regina. 

It was Professor L. H. Shebeski, 
then of the Field Husbandly Depart¬ 
ment, University of Saskatchewan 
(now head of the corresponding de¬ 
partment at the University of Mani¬ 
toba), that started Anklovitch into 
elite and foundation seed production. 
“I was talking to him at the Nipawin 
Agricultural Fair, in 1952, and he sug¬ 
gested to me that I grow some founda¬ 
tion Antelope rye,” said Anklovitch. “I 
thought it was a good idea.. I seeded 
foundation that fall. This year I have 


58 acres of Antelope that looks good 
for over 40 bushels per acre to sell, 
and I have one acre of first genera¬ 
tion.” (Antelope is the superior fall 
rye developed by Dr. J. B. Harrington 
and his associates at the University of 
Saskatchewan.) 

M UCH more could be written about 
Murray Anklovitch. His work 
with agricultural representative Jack 
Durrant and the grain and grasses com¬ 
mittee of the Nipawin Agricultural 
Fair in establishing 4-H grain clubs 
would make a story in itself. So would 
his 180-tree, four-acre orchard, or his 
work as a director of the Saskatchewan 
Field Husbandry Association. His ac¬ 
tivity as president of the Railway 
Extension Association promoting the 
extension of the railway from Gronlid 
to The Pas would make another story. 
Something could be told, too, of his 
enthusiasm, perhaps borrowed from 
his forest ranger days, for hunting and 
fishing; his pleasure in playing the 
violin to the accompaniment of his 
wife at The piano; and his deep pride 
in his family. 

The children also could tell an 
interesting story of the 4-H club 
work. Marlene (15), and Connie 
(13), spent five years as members of 
the local grain club, before they had 
to go away to high school. They did as 
Janice (9), did this year; her two-acre 
grain club project, made up of care¬ 
fully isolated plots of wheat, oats, 


barley and flax, is her responsibility 
and hers alone. She buys the seed from 
her father, pays the cost of seeding 
herbicides and harvesting, and does 
her own weeding, roguing, account 
keeping and preparing of exhibits. She 
runs a charge account with her dad 
all summer, but he expects to be paid 
pretty smartly when she sells off her 
crop in the fall. “Not a bad arrange¬ 
ment either,” the girls admit. Marlene 
and Connie made some money that 
way. 

And a lot could be said about the 
cook. “I never have liked cooking,” 
said Helen, though the family admit 
that their attractive mother is pretty 
handy with the skillet. The writer 
queried her about the report that she 
had run the small tractor with disk, 
harrow, packer and cultivator this past 
summer. “Well,” she said, defensively, 
“I’d a lot sooner work in the field, than 
cook for one more man.” She thought 
a minute. “On the other hand,” she 
said, “when it comes to picking roots, 
I’d rather cook. And I’d as soon have 
a hired man as jerk weeds in the alfalf'a 
fields.” And wouldn’t anybody! 

That is how Mu it ay and Helen 
Anklovitch, with hard work, shrewd 
judgment and good advice, have 
achieved prosperity on a sandy river- 
bank farm" If it reads like a “Who’s 
who” in agricultural science in Sas¬ 
katchewan, that is because it’s the way 
the Anklovitches told it. V 


WINDGAU? 



“In 40 years of farming, I’ve always 
used Absorbine for my horses. I’ve 
found it quickly relieves strains and 
soreness from windgall,” says Gustave 
Trautman of Milton, N. Y. 

There’s nothing like Absorbine for 
lameness due to windgall, sore shoulder, 
similar congestive troubles. Not a 
“cure-all,” but a time-proved help . . . 
used by many veterinarians. A stand¬ 
by over 50 years, it will not blister or 
remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 

W. F. Young Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 

ABSORBINE 


SUCCESS 

Hydraulic scraper, 
four sizes. Wheels 
changeable sides and 
rear. 

SUCCESS AUTOMATIC LAND 
LEVELLER CO. LTD. 

MEDICINE HAT. ALBERTA 



Money goes to work every day. ♦ • 



Farmers and other primary producers borrow from 
a bank to buy equipment, meet seasonal needs. 


When you see a contractor on a job, a bank 
loan may be helping to finance it. 


The benefits of bank credit run through all 
personal and commercial life. Bank credit 
operates silently, but on every hand you 
have satisfying assurance that it is 
“at work” ... in all types of communities, 
for all sorts of worthwhile purposes. The 
chartered banks continually adapt their many 
services to meet the changing, expanding 
needs of modern enterprise and modern living. 


Manufacturers and merchants use bank credit to 
help buy materials, process and market goods. 


THE BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 
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It’s a wise precaution to check up on 
the “health and fitness” of your property 
insurance in view of the high cost of 
property replacement . . . 


FIRE 


Your U.G.G. Securities Company local agent will gladly, 
and without obligation, advise you if any change or 
adjustment is necessary in your present policy to give 
you adequate protection. 


HAIU 


Dependable U.G.G. Insurance plus prompt settlement of 
just claims has earned the confidence and trust of thou¬ 
sands of policyholders. 


U.G.G.'s policy of "utmost protection at utmost economy" 
has saved western farmers thousands of dollars through 
careful and thorough investigation and service of their 
insurance needs. 


PROPERTY DAMAGE 
AND AUTO ^ 
INSURANCE 


FIRE - THEFT - PROPERTY DAMAGE 
HAIL and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


V Check up, also, on the 
“health” of your property 


U.G.G. and U.G.G. Securities facilities and services are 
good news to thousands of Farmers throughout the West. 

SHARE THESE BENEFITS OF FARMER CO-OPERATION 


United G RA(N G rowers S ecur|t|es 

COMPANY LIMITED 


Rebuild or repair with ALUMINUM, the lifetime building 
material that is economical, easy to apply and always 
looks like a million. See your local U.G.G. elevator agent, 
or write for free literature and information to UNITED 
GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmon¬ 
ton, Regina, Saskatoon. 


CALQARY 
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Julie 

Continued from page 14 

and the 4-Fs. Charlie Strange had the 
asthma. The dances were no longer 
any fun. The boys, most of them 
younger than she was, had not been 
slow to realize their advantage. They 
were often impudent, ganging up and 
playing hard to get. It was a poor time 
in which to be growing up. The very 
young girls could wait; the older ones 
were already settled. But a girl just 
coming on— 

She had turned her head and saw a 
very big young man coming toward 
her. He was not in uniform in any 
proper sense, but the clothes he wore 
were odds and ends of military gear- 
officers’ pinks stuffed into combat 
boots, a khaki shirt open at the throat. 

He drew up at her counter and re¬ 
garded her out of serious, impersonal 
eyes. He did not smile. The face she 
saw might have been hewn out of 
granite. Just as her own eyes fell to 
the little appointment pads she thought 
of the young boys at the dances, and 
of their impudence. Her fingers 
trembled as she picked up a pencil and 
registered James Terral to see Dr. 
Newberry about a stomach disorder 
incurred while pulling out of a nose 
dive over North Africa. 

When she looked up his eyes were 
still upon her. There was no twinkle in 
them, no banter, not even friendliness. 
It was as if, from a great distance, and 
soberly, he was studying her for some 
inscrutable reason of his own. She felt 
the warmth in her cheeks as she sent 
him on to await his turn. 

S HE called his name eventually. He 
rose, nodded gravely, and dis¬ 
appeared out one of the many hall¬ 
ways, the big boots pounding. She 
did not see him leave the clinic. All 
patients presented themselves at the 
one entrance, but they could leave in 
many directions. She felt thwarted, in 
a way she had not experienced before; 
in a deeper way, as though she were 
being defeated in some essential core. 

He came back, three days later. She 
smiled while hoping he could not see 
the distress she was having—in breath¬ 
ing, in controlling her fingers. She 
registered him and nodded him on. 
He did not move. She raised her eyes 
with real effort. His were unblinking 
upon her, but without the former 
distance. She saw that he was going 
to say something, and she waited 
breathless. 

“You remember me?” he asked 
soberly. “From the last time?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Are you married?” 

She was startled by the abruptness, 
but not at all nonplussed by the direc¬ 
tion of his thought. She found herself 
able to smile in a shy fashion as she 
said, “No, I am not.” 

“Engaged?” 

She shook her head, still smiling. 
“Would you go to the show with 
me tonight?” 

“Why, I’d love it!” 

He did not kiss her for nearly a 
month, and when he did there was 
no rush or fierceness. They were 
at her door disconcertingly silhou¬ 
etted by the light which always 
burned over the plaque: J. W. Bran- 
den, M.D. She had just looked up at 


him to say good night. His eyes held 
hers like a magnet, and his face was 
coming slowly toward her. She trem¬ 
bled. And then his big hands cupped 
her shoulder blades and drew her 
close. Their lips met gently, for a 
long time, while the world stood still 
and she forgot all about the light, 
and something more intoxicating than 
she had ever known before caused 
her heart to gentle in content. 

Never in these recollections did she 
leave out the Legion Ball, given on 
New Year’s Eve. Jim wore his uni¬ 
form, the major’s gold leaves glisten¬ 
ing on the shoulder straps. He had 
been wearing an overcoat when he 
called to pick her up, so that her first 
good look at him was when she came 
out of the powder room and found 
him waiting. 

He was tall and broad and unsmil¬ 
ing. Once again the face she saw 
might have been hewn out of granite. 
The wide mouth was thin, the cheek 
bones prominent, the dark eyes sober. 
His straight black hair was slicked 
severely back, and caught a sheen 
from an overhead chandelier. The thin 
line of his mouth relaxed when he 
saw her, and softness came to the 
dark eyes. 

She thought of the impudent ado¬ 
lescents, grinning in smug awareness 
of their advantage; clustering in little 
knots and discussing whether to re- 





"Let's not encourage her with prizes 
this year.” 

main stag or give some dame a break. 
Jim was beside her then, towering, 
and the orchestra struck up. 

She told herself that she ought to 
be vivacious, leaning away from him, 
smiling up, chatting. Instead, she re¬ 
laxed slowly and laid her cheek on his 
rolling chest, loving the rough feel of 
the cloth, loving him. 

He told her his plans before he 
asked her to share them. The words 
did not come easily, partly because 
he was not too clear himself, and 
partly because he feared her disap : 
proval. 

“I feel I’ve had about enough,” he 
said. “About all I can take. The world’s 
gone nuts. I guess everyone has his 
little escapes. Do you know what I 
thought about, over there, when I 
waited my turn to go out again?” 

“Tell me, Jim.” " 

“Over in Montana there’s a river 
called the Bitterroot. Dad and I used 
to go over there to fish. Away up to¬ 
ward the headwaters there are little 
ranches. Cattle. There are only the 
trees and the sky and the range land 
and the meadows. I thought how it 
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Alaska’s giant Kodiac bear 
plays rough. But the people who 
run the Bronx Zoo have found 
the perfect toy for him. It’s an 
aluminum'beer barrel, which in 
his playful moments he can 
bang, bounce and generally 
maltreat without serious dam¬ 
age. Having seen barrels (filled) 
being tossed around trucks, we 
can understand why breweries 
have turned to these rugged, 
attractive containers. Another 
reason, of course, is that alu¬ 
minum is an excellent protector 
for food and drink, preserving 
their purity and flavour indef¬ 
initely. Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Ltd. (Alcan). 
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would be to live off up there, where 
the birds would wake you of a morn¬ 
ing and you would go out and look 
after your little herd.” 

“It sounds wonderful, Jim.” 

They were sitting side by side on a 
sofa. He put a thumb on her shoulder 
and turned her to face him. “Does it, 
Julie?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Because it’s what I want. I’ve only 
been wanting to see if the docs can 
fix me up. They say I’ll be all right.” 
He paused and his eyes searched hers 
gravely. “Will you go with me, Julie?” 

“Jim, I’ll go with you anywhere!” 

“It’s pretty rugged up there. Wild. 
There won’t be any neighbors, any 
conveniences. Sort of like pioneering. 
I wouldn’t want you to go without 
knowing what you are letting yourself 
in for.” 

“Can’t you see, darling? If you 
want it, I want it.” 

S HE still had no regrets, she told her¬ 
self as she prepared to do the eve¬ 
ning milking. She would have to take 
Bobbie with her down to the cow barn, 
but she was prepared for such an emer¬ 
gency. She had a little halter that 
circled his fat chest and looped up 
over his shoulders. Carefully she tied 
him in an empty stall, well away from 
the cows’ heels, and settled to her 
work—pling-pling, pling-pling, pling- 
pling! 

She had lost most of her worry for 
Jim. The radio had given out no more 
about Earless ’Arry, but if anything 
had happened to Jim they would have 
got word to her from the highway, 


five miles down. Easy did it! You 
buckled down and did what was to 
be done, and the next morning you 
could laugh at your fears. 

The forced hardiness receded a bit 
at twilight. There was always an hour 
at twilight when, even with Jim 
around, she felt lonely and apprehen¬ 
sive. The friendly day was leaving, 
making way for the imponderable 
night. Out of the shadows came a 
sense of pressing, as though the four- 
foots which inhabited the gulches and 
the peaks were venturing near to smell 
out this strange habitat of man. 

She was safe inside. That she knew. 
The logs were big and firmly joined, 
the windows were high off the ground, 
the door was thick and effectively 
secured by a two-by-four bar that ex¬ 
tended across it from jamb to jamb. 
The lamplight was mellow. Bobbie 
was asleep in the big homemade 
cradle. In a few horns Jim would be 
coming home. 

The coyotes began just when she 
was debating whether to go to bed. 
There must have been a great many. 
Their yippings were not like the bark¬ 
ing of a dog pack, measured and 
somewhat controlled. These sounds 
were shrill and strident and confused; 
choppy sounds issuing from tight 
throats, idiot sounds that had never 
learned control. 

They were moving—from the tall 
peak to the north, and down into the 
draw, and out onto the semi-table¬ 
land to the east of the house. Bobbie 
stirred in his sleep, whimpered. She 
stepped over to him, shrinking as she 
passed the window. The whimpering 


ceased as she rocked the cradle with 
her toe. 

If the coyotes came down much 
nearer they might step in the bear 
trap. But it wasn’t likely. Jim had 
told her about coyotes. It was practi¬ 
cally impossible to trap them, ex¬ 
tremely difficult to poison them, for 
they could detect the strychnine in 
meat. But they were cowards, she 
told herself, trying to fight off her 
nervousness. 

Bears were not cowardly, but they 
seemed content to mind their own 
business. They were curious, but they 
were vicious only when hurt or con- 
traried. The trap wouldn’t likely do 
much good, since it occupied only a 
tiny spot, leaving plenty of room else¬ 
where for a bear to roam. But if it 
should happen to step right in that 
one place . . . Julie shuddered. She 
had seen the enormous black trap, a 
cruel thing. It was not anchored to 
a stake or to a tree. The chain was 
fastened to a three-foot pole. The idea 
was that the bear could drag along 
until the pole caught between two 
trees. 

She hadn’t been aware that the 
yipping of the coyotes had died down 
until they started up again. They were 
closer now, and the movement was 
more apparent. The calves were in 
the corral, and their mothers would 
gang up to protect them. There was 
no danger from that quarter. The 
thing to do, Jim had said, in case they 
got too close, was to step outside and 
fire the rifle. She wondered if she 
ought to do this now. The gun stood 
behind the door. She had never fired 
it but she knew how. 
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Check dams, dugouts and farm ponds are very important 
in conservation work. 


They: • Conserve run-off from melting snow and rainstorms. 

• Keep up the ground water table. 

• Store water for livestock and irrigation. 


Another important act in conservation— 

Just as you store up water for future needs, 
so you’re wise to store up money, too. 
Open a savings account at our nearest 
branch . . . keep adding to it . . . and watch 
it grow! 


Our series of booklets on Better Farm Practices is 
yours for the asking. Simply call in at—or write to— 
our nearest branch. 
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The coyotes couldn’t really hurt 
anything. They would soon drift on. 
They might go sooner if she put out 
the light. She rose and blew down the 
chimney. The room was instantly 
black. She preferred it so. But she 
gave up the idea of going to bed. 
She would be helpless in bed. Up and 
fully clothed, she felt more capable of 
taking care of herself. 

VENTUALLY she decided that 
she had better undress and ap¬ 
pear to have been in bed when Jim 
came. He would be worried if he 
should suspect that she had waited 
up in stark wakefulness. She undressed 
in the dark and slipped on her pa¬ 
jamas; turned back the bedclothes and 
settled in her place, deliberately muss¬ 
ing the pillow. Then she got up, 
found her robe, and settled down to 
wait. 

The coyotes had drifted on. Silence 
took their place. It was an unbroken 
silence, so vast and permeating as to 
appear tangible. There was no whis¬ 
per of tires, the honk of no horns, the 
fall of no feet, but only nothingness, 
continuous and void. She must have 
dozed, she reflected as she started at 
Jim’s knock on the door, for she had 
not heard the truck come up the 
basin. 

“I’m coming!” she cried, pleased 
that he should find the house dark and 
the evidence of sleep in her eyes. 

The big bar rested in notches on 
either side of the door. She lifted it 
out and stood it against the wall, 
dropped her hand to the thumb latch 
and flung the door wide. There was 
a shadow just outside, but Jim was 
not like himself. She remembered then 


that he had not called out as he always 
did when coming home at night. Nor 
did he reach out and gather her to 
him, practically carrying her back 
into the house. 

“Jim!” she cried. “Is something 
wrong?” 

The shadow moved, stepped up 
onto the threshold, pushed into the 
room. She knew then that it wasn’t 
Jim. It was as tall as Jim, but slighter. 
She closed the door automatically. A 
nervous shiver ran over her. 

“A light,” a man’s voice said. “Make 
a light.” 

The voice told her that this was no 
one she knew—neither the Flathead ' 
who lived three miles down the basin, 
nor Lute Bragg who lived farther 
along, nor the man at the service sta¬ 
tion on the highway. A frightening 
possibility occurred to her. Something 
had happened to Jim, away off some¬ 
where, and this stranger had come to 
break the news. 

“Is Jim hurt? Tell me!” 

“A light. Make a light.” 

She flew to the lamp on the table 
only to remember that the matches 
were over on a shelf back of the 
stove. She raced across and fumbled 
in the box. When she turned, the man 
was darkly silhouetted against the 
south window. He was beginning to 
put out his arms and grope about him, 
as if to feel his way about the room. 

Her hand shook as she applied the 
match to the wick and reset the globe. 
She was conscious as she straightened 
that her robe was open and the pa¬ 
jama coat shamefully revealing. She 
clutched at herself and raised her 
eyes to him. He was dressed in 


greasy brown coveralls that were 
much too short. A hunter’s cap, made 
of corduroy, was pulled down on his 
head. The ear tabs which normally 
were tied on top had been loosed and 
now hung down over the sides of his 
head. 

The face that looked out at her 
was the face of an ascetic and a 
scholar, the skin almost paper white 
and the temples narrow. The eyes 
were large and dark and unfathom¬ 
able. They left her face and moved 
about the room—to the empty bed, the 
cradle, the curtain which she had 
strung across a corner of the room 
to provide closet space. 

The wariness left him, as though he 
were satisfied with what he saw. “I 
need clothes,” he said, the words com¬ 
ing with a low, tense urgency. As 
diough they were already forthcom¬ 
ing, he pressed the heels of his palms 
against the corduroy cap and pushed 
it off his head. 

H IS hair was black as a crow’s wing, 
long and thick. For a second she 
was conscious only that something 
was wrong with his head, and then 
she realized what it was. The left ear 
was gone. The effect was strangely 
gruesome and abortive, more so than 
if it had been caused by a single eye. 
Julie felt her mind reeling. This was 
Earless ’Arry. 

He was advancing toward the cur¬ 
tain. The hand he put up to draw it 
aside was long-fingered and narrow. 
His eyes fell on Jim's good suit but 
passed it over for a worn pair of 
trousers and a rumpled shirt. He 
glanced back over his shoulder at 
Julie as he loosed the coveralls at the 
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neck and worked his way out of them 
so that they dropped to the floor. The 
trousers and the shirt were too big, but 
he donned them and made little tidy¬ 
ing motions that rendered them 
passable. 

Julie could only stand and stare. 
Her mind had cleared but her muscles 
were paralyzed. She was endeavoring 
to think what she ought to do. Any 
direct physical resistance was out of 
the question. She would be no match 
for him. But he had made no rriove 
against her. Perhaps he didn’t intend 
any. She understood his need was of 
clothes. Passably clothed, he might 
escape detection. Maybe, after he had 


outfitted himself, he would leave. 

If she had only some way of pro¬ 
tecting herself in case there was need 
of it! She thought of the gun then. 
It was standing against the wall by 
the door. She knew she could not 
employ it, could never point it at a 
human being and pull the trigger. But 
he might not know that. Just to have 
it and point it at him might be enough. 
She was wondering whether she could 
back toward it until she was near 
enough to whirl and grab it, when 
he turned and regarded her out of 
the dark inscrutable eyes. 

He pulled them off her and allowed 
them to fall to something in his hand. 


She felt a scream building up inside 
when she realized what it was. He had 
found her petticoat, the pink nylon 
with the ruffled skirt which Jim 
had given her. His long white thumb 
worried the fabric in a brooding way 
before he lifted his head and once 
again contemplated her from head to 
foot. She felt her fingers clutch the 
robe over her breasts, was pivoting 
to whirl toward the gun, when he 
allowed the garment to slip through 
his fingers and squared around to face 
her. 

“Food,” he said, pointing to his 
mouth. 


with his back against it while she 
poked up the fire in the stove and 
started to prepare him some bacon 
and eggs. Half paralyzed with fear 
though she was, she went about the 
task eagerly. Maybe if he had food, 
plenty of food, the tightness would 
leave him and she could get him out 
of the house. 

His eyes fell on the rifle by the 
door and his hand dropped quickly 
to it. He left off watching her and 
went to one of the four straight chairs 
that stood around the table. He sat, 
gun across his knees, while he ex¬ 
amined the magazine and found that 
the chamber was full of cartridges. A 
gleam began to supplant the sombre 
brooding of his eyes. 

Julie was dismayed. Her one re¬ 
course had been taken away. The 
only hope now was that the food 
would soften him. She put a plate 
before him. It contained bacon, four 
eggs. She placed a loaf of her own 
baking beside it, and Jim’s hunting 
knife. He sliced off a thick chunk and 
fell to it greedily. When she added a 
tall glass of sweet milk he did not 
look up, but presently he grasped the 
tumbler and drained it noisily. She 
refilled it. 

He did relax near the end, slump¬ 
ing slightly, his sharp features turn¬ 
ing complacent.' She had never been 
called upon to exercise such self-con¬ 
trol as was necessary to enable her 
to pitch her voice pleasantly and say, 
“Would you like something else?” But 
she managed it. 

T HAT was the course she had de¬ 
cided upon—to humor him, to act 
as though his presence were perfectly 
natural. There was nothing else to 
do now; the gun was lying across his 
knees. 

Her terror grew when he made no 
reply. He might not have heard her 
for all the response he made. He be¬ 
gan to eye the hunting knife. He 
slid his hand over and closed upon it, 
began feeling over himself as if to 
find a pocket that would contain it. 
Julie knew then that she had been 
a fool to place the knife on the table. 
But she always did it with Jim; he 
didn’t like any more cut off the loaf 
than was consumed at any one meal. 

She heard a peculiar sound coming 
from somewhere outside and could 
not control a violent start, although 
Earless ’Arry did not move. He must 
have sensed a changing in her, for 
he glanced up sharply. When he saw 
her tense listening attitude, he sprang 
up, dropping the knife but clutching 
the rifle. The sound was repeated— 
a step, a small tinkling. Julie could not 
control the workings of her face. If it 
was Jim . . . 

“What do you hear?” Earless ’Arry 
demanded sharply. 

When her eyes remained on the 
window he rushed over, readying the 
rifle. “No!” she cried, and ran after 
him. It could be Jim, although she 
had not heard the track. Maybe he 
had had a flat down the trail and 
walked on up. In the yellow light 
falling out the window she saw what 
it was. It was a bear dragging a trap. 
The animal grunted and snapped, 
jerked at the imprisoned foot. 

Earless ’Any turned slowly back to 
the room, craftiness on his narrow 
face. He secured the hunting knife, 
making for the door when Bobbie 
whimpered back in the far end of 


He stepped to the door and stood 
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the room and waved his arms above 
the crib frame. The man stopped. Julie 
was between him and the child. He 
tried to look around her, found that 
impossible, and brushed her aside. 

ARLESS ’ARRY approached the 
cradle on tiptoes and stood look¬ 
ing down, brooding. Very carefully 
he stood the gun against the wall. He 
looked about as if searching for a 
place to lay the knife. Not finding it, 
he turned the blade flat across his 
palm and began to stoop. 

“No!” Julie cried, and flung herself 
upon him. 

She might have been only an irri- 


madness, that he could not pick up 
the meaning of words. 

She threw up her head. Far down 
the basin she heard the rumble of the 
truck. Jim was coming. He must be 
warned. She began to edge toward 
the door. Earless ’Arry looked up, said 
“no,” and jerked his head back for 
her to return. 

She heard the truck stop, and Jim’s 
whistle. She wanted to scream. But 
suddenly she knew that the only way 
was silence. The door was unbarred. 
Let Jim come in. Let him see. He 
would know what to do. 

He knocked, called, “It’s me, Julie,” 
and lifted the latch. Then he was big 


in the doorway. He got only so far as 
to say, “I got back a mite . . before 
his eye took in everything — Julie, 
white-faced and shaking all over, the 
man in the chair cuddling Bobbie 
close. 

Julie knew then that she would be 
safe forever—with Jim. He betrayed 
no agitation. He merely took a few 
steps forward in a cruising way. Ear¬ 
less ’Arry said, “S-s-sh!” and placed a 
long white finger across his lips. Jim 
stopped and nodded. Without taking 
his eyes off the madman he said to 
Julie, “He’s deaf. I heard all about 
him. He got himself pickled and 
wrecked his car, killing his wife and 


little boy. He’s hipped over little 
boys.” 

He saw the knife, and moved a 
step nearer, close enough to forestall 
any unexpected act of the madman. 
“It’s tough to ask this of you, Julie, 
but there’s no other way. I’ll take over 
here. You get in the truck and go 
down to the highway. They 11 tele¬ 
phone for you.” 

She was already throwing a coat 
over her shoulders. “Yes, Jim.” Her 
voice was surprisingly steady and 
strong, although there were tears on 
her lashes. Jim was her man. There 
wasn’t anything — anything! — she 
couldn’t do so long as she had Jim. 



tating wasp, so lightly did she deflect 
him from his purpose. Earless ’Arry 
continued to stoop. He slid his hands 
under Bobbie and lifted him up. The 
child’s eyes grew large and round and 
solemn but he made no outcry. 

Earless ’Arry backed to the chair 
he had recently vacated and sat down 
carefully. He adjusted the boy on his 
lap and extended an exploring finger 
in the direction of the small chin. He 
became aware of the knife in his hand 
and dropped it impatiently on the 
table. 

Julie could only stand and watch. 
Minutes passed. The tableau held. 
The only mitigating circumstance was 
that the madman displayed no inclina¬ 
tion to harm the child. Maybe if she 
just let him alone, Julie told herself, 
not disturbing him . . . 

She thought of Jim then. Jim would 
be coming any minute now. But the 
wild surge of relief passed into over¬ 
whelming anxiety. Earless ’Arry would 
not know that Jim was her husband, 
coming home from the milk run. He 
would think that his pursuers had 



“/ don’t see what fun Mom and Dad 
ever got out of hayrides.” 


tracked him down. He might be 
warped, insane, but he possessed some 
shrewdness, as witnessed by his un¬ 
derstanding of the gun as a means of 
protection. He knew enough to want 
to avoid recapture. When Jim came, 
he would . . . 

She managed in a choking voice, 
“I am expecting my husband back 
soon.” 

He did not move in any way. 

“What I mean is, when he comes 
he will not be after you. He has been 
away with the milk truck. I expect 
him back any time now.” 

Bobbie had fallen asleep, was lean¬ 
ing snugly back. Earless ’Arry was 
absorbed. 

Julie pressed hard against her breast 
in an effort to still her heartbeat. He 
didn’t act as if he had heard a word 
she said. Maybe that was part of his 
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This, and other plans and 
booklets as shown below, are 
yours absolutely free. Write 
today to Farm Service Depart¬ 
ment, MacMillan & Bloedel 
Limited, Box 335, Vancouver, 
B. C., or better still, pick up a 
copy from your lumber dealer. 


The flexibilty of this hog house is its greatest advantage. In¬ 
dividual open-sided house in spring and fall, and semi-shaded 
quarters during hot summer weather; with two units faced 
together it provides a warm, draft-free farrowing house in win¬ 
ter. Built with large panels of Sylvaply plywood, it is quickly 
and easily erected. The finished unit is exceptionally light, 
readily portable. 
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DUAL PURPOSE 

Portable 

HOC HOUSE 


Protection against weight losses, 
less work for you, are two feat¬ 
ures of Sylvaply cattle shelter. 


The Sylvaply brooder house ac¬ 
commodates up to 300 chicks, or 
converts to laying house for small 
flock. 


Good foods are never out of 
season with this simple-to-build 
deep freeze cabinet. 


Inexpensive Sylvaply machinery 
shed protects equipment. Doubles 
as grain storage shed when re¬ 
quired. 


This neat, inexpensive garage can 
be built at low cost with Sylvaply 
waterproof-glue plywood. 


Sylvaply water troughs are light 
and easy to move. Tough and 
puncture resistant. Cannot rust 
or corrode. 


Many desirable feat¬ 
ures in this design 
for low cost 500- 
bird laying house. 


Send for this free booklet for in¬ 
formation on the increasingly pop¬ 
ular arch rafter multi-purpose 
farm building. 
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offers better grain storage at less 
cost per bushel. 
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Every time you prepare a meal, 

YOU'LL SING THE PRAISES 
of FRIGIDAIRE FOOD FREEZER 



The very convenience of a food freezer is a wonderful advan¬ 
tage on the farm, having what you need when you need it. 
No running short. No extra trips to town. 


PRESERVING THE EASY WAY! —Its the time-and-labor saving 
convenience of preserving food without the usual, hot, tiresome 
method; safe at-home storage for surplus foods — fruits, vege¬ 
tables, poultry, meats. 


PREPARE MEALS AHEAD — The convenience of doing extra bak¬ 
ing while you’re at it . . . the convenience of being able to 
plan and prepare whole meals — yes, and school lunches ahead 
of time. 

BETTER FARM LIVING — Better meals the year ’round, more time 
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The Starting Day 

Continued from page 8 

He said heavily, “Well, I got sore! 
What he does about the kid is his own 
business, but asking me to handle the 
scare-off job— He reminded me I’d 
promised to do the favor, so I said 
okay. I’d do it. But I refused to take 
his ninety beeves on shares, like we’d 
talked about before.” 

“Heh?” 

‘Yeah, I know it was all pretty well 
settled, but I changed my mind. Maybe 
I’m a fool, not wanting a partnership. 
But there have been other tilings I 
haven’t liked about Fenton. When he 
showed me that kid’s letter and asked 
me to be the family bouncer, why, I 
just didn’t like Ralph Fenton well 
enough to continue dealings with him. 
He and I are finished as of today.” 

“Good for you!” cheered Bessie, and 
a lovely light shone in her eyes. 

Cob Riley paid no heed, engrossed 
about the problem of his new ranch 
that would not have a single head of 
stock to graze its rich pasture. He 
scowled at Jim Munn’s letter as Bessie 
went away to wait on a new patron. 
The long wail of a train whistle came 
faintly to his ears and Cob stood up. 
The girl walked to the door with him. 

“Hope you understand about cele¬ 
brating. I just don’t seem to be in the 
mood,” Cob mumbled an apology. 
“Nothing much to celebrate about a 
ranch that’s bare of cattle.” 

Bessie’s smile was understanding and 
her eyes had that special look again. 

“I’m glad your on your own, with 
no strings holding you to Fenton. We 
could celebrate that, Riley.” 

“Well, maybef Right now, the thing 
that’s got me worried is the time I 
gotta spend with this wet-eared kid 
before I shove him on the return 
train.” 

Bessie’s gaze sharpened. 

“Don’t blame the boy for your bust- 
up—it’s not his fault. And bring him 
here. I’m off duty at noon, but I’ll stay 
at the cafe and we three can eat to¬ 
gether. He’ll be hungry.” 

“How’ll I break the news to him?” 

“Fifteen isn’t very old. Don’t hurt 
him any more than you have to,” she 
said softly. “Right now you’re mad at 
Fenton. Take it easy with the boy, 
Riley.” 

C OB drove to the station. There was 
only one youngster among the pas¬ 
sengers who got off, and he was the 
last to leave the train. He was a 
freckled red-head with a short crew 
cut, small for fifteen years. There was 
a solemn cast to his features that made 
him seem older. He was obviously un¬ 
certain and worried about his recep¬ 
tion. Eagerness pushed the worry aside 
when he saw the saddle horses tied to 
the rail and the brand-lettered ranch 
trucks nearby. The lad looked about 
him and at the people, a half-smile 
ready to become the real thing if any¬ 
one noticed him. Cob’s tall, lean figure 
halted a yard or two before him. 
“You’re Jim Munn?” 

“Yes, sir! Are you my Uncle Ralph?” 
“I’m Cob Riley," and I was sent to 
meet you. Let’s have your suitcase and 
we’ll park it in the jeep over here.” 

“I can carry it, sir.” 

“Fine, fine. Just put it in the back, 
alongside that other bag. Ahhh—have 
a good trip?” 


“Oh, sure. I’m awfully glad to get 
here, though. Is the XY a big ranch, 
Mr. Riley?” 

“Yeah, the XY’s one of the biggest in 
the whole Grassland district.” 

“Gee! That’s swell! D’you think 
Uncle Ralph will have an extra horse 
he’d let me ride, now and then?” 

“Ummmm! Wait, Jim; don’t climb 
in. We’ll leave the jeep here and go 
take a gander at the town, eh?” 

He waved a hand at the jumbled 
white planks of the stockyards, the 
towering red grain elevators, the main 
street fronting on the railroad tracks 
with brick, stucco and frame buildings 
assorted along the row. 

“Well—okay.” The youngster looked 
old again as his blue eyes levelled on 
the man. “Please, sir—could you tell me 
how my uncle feels about me coming 
here?” 

Cob turned away, pretending to 
examine a soft back tire. Now w T as the 
time to speak out; now was the 
moment to spill the bad news. But 
Riley had seen the half-concealed fear 
in the boy, and remembering Bessie’s 
“take it easy, Riley,” said offhandedly: 

“Your uncle isn’t too well just now, 
Jim. Nothing serious, yTcnow. So I 
came to meet you instead of him.” 

Inwardly he berated himself for the 
deception. The boy readily accepted 
the half-truth and became immediately 
concerned about Fenton’s health. 

“Shouldn’t we hurry out to the 
ranch, then, and never mind looking 
at the town?” 

“Oh, no. Lots of time, kid! Let’s 
start over yonder at Bert’s Saddlery.” 

The lad could not resist that lure. 
He was fascinated by the pale tan 
stock saddles on display, one with 
gleaming silver mountings and bridle 
to match. Also in the window were 
plaited quirts and tooled leather cuffs, 
rowelled spurs and coiled lariats shin¬ 
ing yellow-white with newness. Jim 
asked many questions. How long was 
a lasso rope?; how large a loop was 
formed before making a throw?; could 
Cob spin a rope like a rodeo cowboy? 
Evidently he had read many western 
yarns and had gleaned the understand¬ 
ing that making a horse comfortable 
was more important than loading it 
with fancy trappings. He wanted Cob’s 
assurance on that point. 

“That’s right,” Cob nodded. “Speak¬ 
ing of trappings, come along to Jayne’s 
Store. They’ve got a model in the win¬ 
dow dressed like a movie cowboy. Look 
there!” 

Jim eyed the white stetson and em¬ 
broidered silk neckerchief, the tailored 
shirt with its fancy stitchings and 
pockets. The leather chaps had Mexi¬ 
can coins spaced along the flared 
edges, while the glossy boots had been 
handmade. 

“Nice looking duds,” he commented 
politely. 

“Just for looks, though!” Cob re¬ 
plied. “If a fellow wore such gaudy 
stuff out on the range, he couldn’t 
blame the steers for spooking right off 
the ranch.” 

Then Cob lapsed into silence, think¬ 
ing about his own new place. There 
was a neat house on a knoll with a 
view of the river, a long sweep of 
valley that ended in the purple- 
shadowed Rockies to the west. Bitter¬ 
ness came again as he thought of the 
empty range. A herd of ninety cows 
would have started him off nicely, the 
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increase to be split with Fenton who 
was short of grass. Soon the young 
stock would carry his own brand, and 
then— The man glanced sharply at 
the boy, but his anger was directed at 
Fenton. As Bessie said, it wasn’t Jim 
Munn’s fault. 

Abruptly he dismissed the soured 
dream, and strode toward Jayne’s 
store. “This is real ranch stuff in this 
window, kid. Blackleg vaccine, de¬ 
horning clippers, and cow medicines 
are all part of ranching.” 

The lad had fidgetted during 
Riley’s brooding spell. He was becom¬ 
ing definitely uneasy and ignored the 
window display to ask: 

“When’re we going out to Uncle’s 
ranch, sir?” 

There was an appeal in those candid 
eyes that Cob could not deny. He 
stood staring at the vaccines, not really 
seeing them, but unable to look at the 
boy right then. 

“I’m afraid I’ve got bad news for 
you, Jim.” 

The youngster expelled a sigh, then 
blurted out: “Uncle Ralph— He doesn’t 
want me, eh?” 

“That’s the gist of it, kid. Here’s a 
hundred dollars he told me to give you. 
He wants you to go back to the Home 


“No! If he won’t let me work for it, 
I don’t wailt a dime.” 

“What about train fare back to the 
Home?” 

“I got my own money. I worked for 
people living near the Home, mowing 
lawns and things like that. I got 
enough to pay my way.” 

Cob’s face wore its first honest smile 
since he’d left Fenton. His brown hand 
dropped onto a thin shoulder in a 
comradely way, and they halted on 
the outskirts of the little town. 

“We got the same kind o’ independ¬ 
ence, Jim, and we’re in the same fix. I 
threw away a chance at a bagful of 
money this morning, just because the 
color of it didn’t suit me. That’s how 
you feel about this hundred-dollar 
hand-out. I like you for it. Look, son! 
Let’s go put on the feed bag at the 
Regal Cafe down there, and while 
we’re at it, we can fix up an envelope 
to leave with the banker to hand back 
your uncle’s wad. Okay by you? 

The boy stared truculently up at 
Cob, though his lips were trembling. 

“You’re not mad at me, are you?” 

“No, sir. It’s- Well, it’s just that I 
don’t want to be a bother. I can go 
back to the station and wait for the 
train.” 



“/ don’t know ... one a day keeps the doctor away, or somethin’ 
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on the next train, then you can go live 
at that farm you wrote about. It’s— 
Well, he’s leaving the XY for a long 
holiday, see, so he wouldn’t be around 
to look after you.” 

The boy stared at the vaccines, his 
hands rammed into his side pockets, 
ignoring the bills in Cob’s outstretched 
hand. 

“I shouldn’t have written him. I 
knew it was just a chance, but— A fel¬ 
low sort of wants to be with his family, 
and Uncle Ralph’s the only family I 
got left and that’s why I wrote.” 

“Yeah!” Cob said, very softly. 

“I don’t want his money!” The 
freckled, old-young face flamed red 
with sudden rage. “Give it back to 
him!” And he strode off down the 
street with Cob following. 

“Hold on, kid. I won’t be seeing 
Ralph Fenton for a long spell. He’s 
leaving on holidays, like I said, and— 
Anyway, I don’t work for him now. 
Maybe you better just hang onto this 
money.” 


“Plenty of time for that. I’ll admit 
Jim, I didn’t like this job of news¬ 
breaking, and perhaps didn’t do it very 
well. Now it’s over, we can stop play¬ 
ing window games and do what we 
want. Let’s go eat!” 

“I am hungry, Mr. Riley.” 

“Call me Cob, Jim.” 

“Okay, Cob.” 

ESSIE MATTHEWS was waiting 
for them. The cafe was well filled 
with noon-hour patrons, but she’d 
leaned a chair against the back booth 
to reserve it. 

. “Jim, I’d like you to meet Miss 
Matthews. Bessie, this is Jim Munn, 
and he’s real hungry.” 

She didn’t need to be told that the 
stricken-faced boy knew about Fen¬ 
ton’s brush-off. Bessie’s handclasp was 
firm and friendly, her smile just right. 
Then she disappeared briefly through 
the kitchen door and came back with 
three bowls of soup. 

“I’ve ordered steaks all around, with 
apple pie for dessert and ice cream to 
fancy it up.” 
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Jim demonstrated that his hunger 
was real and urgent. Cob picked 
fussily at the food, mulling over the 
upsets of the morning. Bessie plied 
Jim with extras, making sure every¬ 
thing was to his liking. Then, when 
dessert was finished, the small talk 
ended and Cob said: 

“Jim, Bessie here is a special friend 
and she knows about the whole set¬ 
up. Jim won’t touch Fenton’s hundred 
dollars, Bessie, and he wants an en¬ 
velope to leave at the bank for his 
uncle.” 

“It’s the best way,” she nodded, 
and went to fetch the stationery. The 
boy scribbled a large, heavy-pencilled 
“No Thanks,” and signed his name on 
a sheet of paper, folded it around the 
bills, then tucked them into a long 
envelope addressed to Mr. Ralph Fen¬ 
ton, of XY Ranch. 

“I was hoping— I’ve always been 
crazy about cowboy stuff, y’under- 
stand. But I guess it won’t matter too 
much. Mrs. Parks, the matron at the 
Home, knows people on a farm where 
they can send me. She said they’re 
okay.” 

There was a little silence. 

“Tell us about life at the Home,” 
Bessie said. “Did they treat you good?” 

“Oh, sure, I didn’t like it at first, 
when mother died five years ago and I 
was jammed in with a hundred other 
kids. And I guess I felt pretty lonely 
about being an orphan. 

“Mrs. Parks is a nice lady and Mr. 
Beatty, my dormitory man, is a good 
guy. We have school rooms right at 
the Home.” The quaver left his voice 
as he continued, as if to give himself 
and his two new-found friends assur¬ 
ance. “After school, there’s sports and 
handicrafts and time for doing what 
you want. Older fellows like me chore 
around and help keep things tidy. 
There’s some fun, too. I have— I’ve had 
a good time at the Home and I’ll sure 
miss it.” 

Another silence. Bessie’s arm was on 
the back of the seat; her hand dropped 
lightly onto his shoulder. “Riley was 
an orphan, too. He knows how you feel 
about such things.” 

Cobb had a little trouble clearing 
his throat. “It wasn’t the same as Jim’s 
case. I went to live with an aunt in 
the city. She had a large family of her 
own, but somehow, she found room for 
me and I didn’t miss my folks too 
much. Not until auntie died. Then I 
was on my own. I was about your age, 
Jim.” 

“Did you go to a Home?” 

“No, I became an errand boy for a 
grocery store. Later, I was promoted to 
counter hopping. I didn’t like it much, 
because I wanted to be outdoors on a 
ranch.” 

“Just like me,” Jim said, grinning 
wryly at them. “Well, I guess a farm 
is a sort of small-sized ranch, so it’ll 
be okay.” Then his bravado faltered; 
he looked across the table at Cob and 
asked: “Is it pretty hard, getting to 
know new folks at a strange place?” 

Cob cast around for something to 
say, gave up, and mutely appealed to 
Bessie. 

“We’re new folks to you, Jim,” she 
said. “You got to know us easy enough, 
didn’t you?” 

“Oh, but— Ranch country people are 
always friendly. It’s the western way, 
they say.” 

“Farm people are westerners, too,” 
Bessie countered. 


“Yes, I know.” Jim’s fingers traced 
out the XY brand on the envelope con¬ 
taining the money. “I’d kinda counted 
on Uncle Ralph. I wrote him four let¬ 
ters during the year. He didn’t exactly 
answer them, but he sent me a swell 
cowboy belt for Christmas. Here it is!” 
He stood up and proudly displayed the 
prize, then slumped on the seat again. 
“I’d built pretty strong on him letting 
me work on the XY.” 

Cob said: “Wish I knew a rancher 
who needs a chore boy, Jim. Maybe I 
could ask around and write you later 
on, eh?” 

“Maybe you could do better than 
that, Riley—if you really mean it.” 

“What’re you driving at, Bessie?” 

H ER cheeks flushed pink under 
Cob’s searching gaze and suddenly 
her words came out in a rush: “Well, I 
got some real news for you. It isn’t that 
I want to interfere at all, but you’ve 
talked a lot about that Grassy River 
spread—about the nice white house on 
the knoll and all the ranch talk about 
sowing cover crops early this fall. 
That’s why you particularly needed the 
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winter grazing herd that fizzled out, 
and all those plans for a big herd later 
on, eh?” 

His smile was rueful: “That’s why! 
But I’ve lost my chance on the graze- 
herd for this year and the extra cash to 
help me along until I start my own 
stuff. Now I’ve got to forget the spread 
until I can save up. I’ll go get a job 
somewhere for the time being.” 

Bessie looked gleeful: “That’s where 
my news comes in—and don’t go think¬ 
ing I’m an interfering biddy. Remem¬ 
ber Will Starrat, the bank manager and 
those two farmers in here when you 
first came this morning? The tall 
farmer was Bob Morse from South 
Valley, and the other man’s his neigh¬ 
bor. I heard them talking about poor 
pasture conditions and the dry sum¬ 
mer, and something about trouble with 
cattle grazing. It didn’t matter much to 
me when I first heard it, but Will Star- 
rat joined up with them after you left. 
And that’s when I heard them tell the 
banker that they needed an experi¬ 
enced cattleman who had range to 
spare.” 

She blushed again. “Cob, I don’t go 
around telling your private business, 
but Starrat— Well, he’d overheard you 
and I talking and asked me if you’d 
really left Fenton. I thought it 
wouldn’t hurt to say you were on your 
own and the grazing deal with Fenton 
was all off. That’s when Mr. Starrat 
began asking me some real pointed 
questions about your ranch, and I told 
him he’d have to see you—but I did 
gossip a little about all the experience 
you’ve had with cattle. Starrat turned 
to Bob Morse and said: ‘Cob Riley 
could be the very man you’re looking 
for. He’s a worker and his reputation 
is solid. We’ve got his account and can 
vouch for him up to the hilt.’ 

“Well, Cob, I got called away just 
then, but before they left the cafe, 
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Starrat came to me and explained a 
bit. Bob Morse has to go east on 
business and will be away until spring. 
A neighbor is going to look after his 
land, but can’t take the herd because 
of poor pasture. Morse has a hundred 
head. Starrat wants you to call at the 
bank right after lunch hour; Morse is 
to be there around 2:30 to meet you. I 
told Mr. Starrat that you’d be making 
your own decisions and I had no right 
to spill any beans about your affairs. 
And he said: ‘Tell Riley that if he 
wants a grazing contract, Morse is pre¬ 
pared to offer him a fine deal.’ It’s up 
to you, now. If you’re willing to take 
on the herd, you can start ranching 
right away. That’s why I mentioned 
that maybe you might be able to use 
someone for the chores.” 

She glanced at Jim Munn, who was 
looking from one to the other and try¬ 
ing to fathom the business talk. Cob 
leaned both arms on the table and 
expelled a long-held breath. 

“I know Morse’s cattle—they’re good. 
What a day! I’m sure glad I had you, 
as my backer, in here, Bessie, and I’ll 
go see Starrat at once.” Then he nod¬ 
ded, a grin spreading across his face 
as he turned to the boy. “How about 
working for me, Jim? Looks like I’ll 
have a steady herding job for you, and 
there’s an extra horse ju^t about the 
right size for you. Want to try it?” 

“Gee, whilicans! Sure!” His young 
voice cracked a little, as he added. 
“You really want me, sir?” 

“Call me Cob, friend. Sure I want 
you! We’ve hit it off pretty good to¬ 
day, and I think you’ve got the mak¬ 
ings of a top hand.” 

B ESSIE warned that there would be 
details to settle, about Jim working 
for Riley. “Won’t you have to write 
the matron and tell her how things 
have changed here?” 

“Oh, yes!” The boy agreed. “Mrs. 
Parks will need to know about you. 
Cob. The Home keeps strict tabs on 
us. I’m not really on my own until I’m 
seventeen or eighteen.” Then the 
freckled face clouded over. “One thing 
might hurt. There’s a rule about the 
Home sending us to a place where 
there’s a family. They say it’s to give 
us kids a taste of real home life, see? 
They won’t let us go to a bachelor or 
to any fellow who just wants a free 
farm hand.” 

“Don’t fret about that. You’ll be 
paid,” said Cob. He was looking at 
Bessie. This time he saw the special 
light in her eyes and there was an 
answering glow in his. Her smile be¬ 
came beautiful, and suddenly Cob felt 
he could handle any situation that 
came his way. 

“I’ll go to see Starrat first. There’s 
the grazing business to attend to, and 
I’ll get the banker to give me a char¬ 
acter reference to send your matron, 
Jim. I’ll go get another from Reverend 
Jones, too. As a matter of fact, Bessie 
and me have a special reason to call on 
the parson this very evening. Isn’t that 
sh, girl?” 

She looked radiantly happy as she 
whispered: “Anytime you say, Cob 
Riley.” 

The man stood up, tall and proud. 
“I’ll go attend to the details, then. You 
stay here, Jim, and Bessie’ll help you 
write to the matron. If things work out 
the way it looks now, young fellow, 
you’ve found yourself a real home 
there on our Grassy River Ranch.” 
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ONE Gillett’s Lye actually 

absorbs grease . . . picks 
it out of cracks and 
crannies . . . leaves 
surfaces spotlessly clean 
and sanitary. Yes, Gillett’s 
Lye works for you, actually 
attacks all forms of grease! 

TWO The grease you remove reacts 
chemically with Gillett’s Lye to form a soap 
solution! Gillett’s not only removes grease, it 
also washes the surface with a mild, cleansing 
soap! The more grease you wash, the 
more soap Gillett’s makes for you! 

Take advantage of Gillett’s great "One- 
Two” action! Use Gillett’s Lye to clean 
and sanitize all rough woodwork, stone, 
tile and metal (except aluminum). It’s the 
most effective grease remover anywhere 
at any price! 


KNOCKS OUT HEAVIEST GREASE AND DIRT 
WITH SENSATIONAL 














Reach for 
the jar with 
the stars on 
topi 


A Product of 
General Food! 


INot a powder! Not a grind! but millions ot tiny 
I/OR BUDS” of real coffee . .. ready to burst instantly 
into that famous MAXWELL HOUSE FLAVOR! 


^ It’s the only coffee of its 
kind in the world ... as quick 
to fix as old-style “instants” 
but tastes so different . . . 
instantly soluble but marvel¬ 
lously rich and full-flavored. 


100% PURE COFFEE-NO FILLERS ADDED 

This superb, roaster-fresh coffee is actually brewed for you in 
the spotless Maxwell House kitchens. When it reaches peak 
perfection th@ water is removed — leaving the miracle “Flavor 
Buds”. You just add hot water. They burst instantly into 
rich delicious coffee.. You’ll never again want the fuss and muss 
of “brewing your own”. 


See how the "Flavor Buds" 
"Come to Life" in your cup! 

MAGNIFIED VIEW of miracle “Flavor Buds” 
at the instant hot water is added. See how 
“buds” release famous Maxwell.House flavor. 



SAVES YOU MONEY, TOO 

Two ounces of Instant Maxwell 
House make about as many cups as a 
pound of ordinary ground coffee —yet 
save you at least one-third of the cost. 


ASK FOR 


/ns& 


/?* MAXWELL HOUSE 


..the only instant coffee with that “Good to the Last Drop” flavor 



1IM-6I4 
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woman 


£eivin<j Pattern 

Glittering, silent, needles of the snow 
Sew the smooth winter cover for the land; 

The bright steel moon, where zig-zag fenceposts go 
Trims linen field with shadow cross-stitch band. 

Glinting rains print deeply, as the winter wanes, 
Designs from which seamstress sun will soon evolve 
Embroidery of wheat. Vines, ’round fresh-shone 
panes, 

Stitch a spring sampler as the days revolve. 

The woman sees from the window, as she seams, 
Fields worked with gold thread as the season bends; 
Trees featherstitched with bronze. She sews, and 
dreams 

Of the new life, new joy, to come as autumn ends. 

Her fingers dance, the needle sings below 
On the little gown, white as next winter’s snow. 

—Anne Marriott. 


Savings in Human Life 

I N the last half century, doctors now tell us, the 
expected span of life for human beings on this 
continent has been extended by 20 years. The 
average life-expectancy of children born in 1905 was 
about 50. Today it is about 70 years. Science has 
played an important part, as have public health 
measures in preventing the premature death of in¬ 
fants and the young, and in the control of com¬ 
municable diseases. 

Though much has been accomplished, much 
remains to do in the further saving of child life 
from death or attending handicaps from such 
diseases as diphtheria and whooping cough, which 
respectively in Canada for 1953 numbered: 132 
cases with 15 deaths; and 9,387 cases with 134 
deaths. Both of these childhood afflictions can be 
prevented completely or their severity greatly al¬ 
leviated by today’s immunization procedures. 

To bring home this realization to parents, the 
Health League of Canada has sponsored an annual 
National Immunization Week for the past 12 years, 
usually held around the first week of October. Can¬ 
ada’s Minister of National Health and Welfare, Hon. 
Paul Martin, in an opening message this year 
remarked that: “It is strange—and heart breaking, 
that almost 20 years after the introduction into this 
country of widespread immunization that there are 
still Canadian children dying from diphtheria and 
in greater numbers from the effects of whooping 
cough.” 

“Be wise! Immunize!” was the 1954 slogan 
adopted by the Health League of Canada. Parents 
are reminded that there are a few simple safety 
measures to be taken to guard against childhood’s 
killing diseases: whooping cough, diphtheria, lock¬ 
jaw and smallpox—and that help is as close as your 
family doctor, or the local public health clinic—both 
during the special week from September 26 to 
October 2 and every week of the year. 

Warning is given that the youngest children are 
the most vulnerable to disease. Infants should be 
immunized against such mentioned diseases by the 
time they are from three to six months old. And 
booster doses should be administered during pre¬ 
school and school years, in order to keep their guard 
up against these notorious child killers. 

During 1953 in Canada there were no reported 
cases or deaths from smallpox. Among the provinces, 
in regard to diphtheria Quebec had the highest 
number: 70 cases and 8 deaths; Alberta stood next 
with 24 cases and 3 deaths; Ontario and British 
Columbia each had 8 cases, with 2 deaths in the 
latter. Newfoundland had 3 cases and 1 death; Nova 
Scotia, 6 cases and 1 death. In number of cases Sas¬ 
katchewan 5, Manitoba 4, New Brunswick 3, and 


Points to note in Canada’s progress to¬ 
ward better health safeguards — in the 
proper Christmas mood — a contribu¬ 
tor’s tribute to a familiar old kitchen 
feature 

by AMY J. ROE 

Prince Edward Island 1—all recording no deaths 
from diphtheria. 

To read today the story of early immigration to, 
and settlement of Canada in the 19th century is to 
be appalled by the suffering and loss of human life 
in those days. A short item in the Saskatchewan 
Health News of July, 1954, noted: In 1832 there 
were 2,208 cholera deaths in Quebec city—one- 
tenth of the total population were victims. Also: 
concurrently with the arrival of European immi¬ 
grants during the years from 1847-1848, at least 
25,000 Irish immigrants died on their arrival in 
Quebec city, cholera and other plagues prevailed at 
this famous Canadian seaport. 

Canada has had an influx of over a million immi¬ 
grants since the last world war. Thousands of Cana¬ 
dians have done war service, travelled on business or 
pleasure to foreign distant lands, somp still beset 
with disease plagues. Thanks to immunization and 
other control measures we have steadily built up 
safeguards to the health of our own people. Through 
World Health Organization we have contributed 
men, materials and money to the saving of human 
life and health in countries less developed, and 
lacking both knowledge and skill in preventing 
disease. 


In Tune with Christmas 

E ACH year seems to evolve its own special pattern 
or mood for the celebration of Christmas. It may 
vary with family and individual circumstances. With 
some there is sadness because of loss or bereave¬ 
ment. With others there is gladness because of the 
establishment of a new home, the arrival of a child, 
the holding of a family reunion. In still others there 
is the exciting stir of young folks and their friends 
to quicken the family circle. 

Sometimes it is difficult to get into the proper 
mood for honoring this—the greatest Christian 
festival. We may be dismayed with the rampant 
commercialization of the season; obsessed with the 
many extra activities, dinners, school and church 
concerts and parties, and so many added home 
duties that our spirits are weighed down. In the 
secrecy of our hearts or even aloud we may wish 
that the whole thing would be over and done with 
and we could settle down into regular routine again. 

Then we let our memory range over Christmases 
of other years: during the depression years; those 
marked by the world war and those in the decade 
since its close. We remember perhaps one particular 
Christmas, marked by some happening which will 
long remain in our minds. Was it of a joyous or sad¬ 
dened family gathering; the arrival or departure of 
a loved one from or for a distant city or far country? 
Or does that deeply etched memory center around 
some individual quite outside our immediate family 
circle, outside our community? 

Our social patterns of living are changing rapidly. 
The motor car and airplane transport us distances 
at a speed that would have amazed our grand¬ 
parents. Yet our dependency for personal happiness 
upon our family and friends remains constant. The 
poor, the lonely, the estranged, and the bereaved, 
are not far from our door. Press, radio, a magazine 
or a book may bring to our attention some dramatic 
story of kindness; some need met; and our hearts 
are stirred. We say, that this truly is in the proper 
Christmas spirit. The richness of church service of 
special Christmas music floods our senses and we 
feel anew good will to man dominating our thinking, 


warming and kindling our spirit. We have caught a 
little of the essence of the Day. 

From your memories of past Christmases does one 
stand out because of some such incident? Does its 
story turn around a particular person or event? We 
would like to have a few such true stories in as short 
a form as is possible to tell them—say from 300 to 
500 words. Send them in to The Countrywoman, 
not later than November 8, 1954. We would like to 
make a selection of the best to use in the December 
issue of The Country Guide. 


The Old Wood Stove 

by IRIS ALLAN 

RADUALLY, the old wood stove is on its way 
out. Who will mourn its going? Yet for me there 
comes a certain nostalgia, when I recall memories of 
this important and necessary feature of the kitchen 
in our home. It was the pulsing “heart” of the room. 

It had a variety of uses in our large kitchen. To it, 
we children hurried on coming in from the cold out¬ 
doors. We would run to the stove and spread our 
hands over it to warm them. How cozy it felt! Cold 
feet were easily remedied, for we would open the 
oven door and sit on a chair with our feet thrust 
inside the oven. No matter how the wind howled 
or how low was the temperature outside, the kitchen 
was always warm. Wet mitts, moccasins and socks 
were set on top of the warming oven of the old wood 
stove. They would be dry for school the next day. 

• We had our baths near the stove, when we were 
very young. Mother would lift the heavy kettle from 
the stove and pour the hot water into the tub. After 
a thorough soaping and scrubbing, we were placed 
on a chair close by the stove and rubbed with a 
warmed towel. We sat close to the stove to dry our 
hair, a long process in the days before girls bobbed 
their hair. Later we did our homework at the kitchen 
table. 

If we were coming down with a cold, mother sat 
us by the stove, while she applied mustard plasters 
and prepared hot lemonade before we were popped 
upstairs and'into bed. Often we carried with us to 
those colder regions, a hot water bottle filled from 
the kettle that sang cheerfully on the back of the 
stove. 

We were not subjected to the then popular sul- 
phur-and-molasses spring tonic treatment. My 
mother had her own manner of giving us sulphur. 
She was convinced that it kept germs away from the 
nose and throat. She would spread it on the top of 
the hot stove. I can see those blue dancing sulphur 
flames yet. Each child in turn was made to lean 
over and inhale the fumes. Choking and coughing 
we would take large gulps of the smelly, hot fumes. 
Doctors today doubtless would laugh at such strange 
proceedings. I, for one, can vouch that the fumes 
were strong enough to keep almost anything away. 

Coming in with friends, from skating, we gathered 
around the stove to make toast and hot cocoa. Its 
heat turned our cheeks scarlet. We would make 
fudge there, on a cold Sunday afternoon or evening. 
This was for us a great occasion. The sugar and 
other ingredients had to be apportioned just so. We 
couldn’t turn the heat down; we simply moved the 
pot further back on the stove. 

Mother’s breadmaking was centered around that 
old stove. The dough-mix would be set to rise close 
by, but not too close in case it became too warm. 
Formed into rounded loaves, the filled bake-pans 
were set near the stove for the third and final rising. 
When the proper time for baking approached, the 
firebox would be piled high with wood, which had 
been brought in from the shed by my brother and 
deposited in the large woodbox. At the right 
moment the pans of loaves were slipped into the 
oven. When golden brown the loaves emerged from 
the dark cavern of the oven, a delightful aroma of 
freshly baked bread filled the kitchen and wafted 
through the other rooms. ( Please turn to page 68) 
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Fish. 


viewed from a fishing camp 
and by a fisherman’s family 


^"Y most vivid memories of my 

It I m °th er are °f her working 

JL J. over the kitchen stove, pre¬ 
paring meals for a crowd,” said Mrs 
Margaret Josephson of Gimli. “There 
were twelve children and my parents, 
fourteen in all, in our family, and 
there was always extra lodgers as well. 
We had a stopping place in the early 
days in Manitoba.” 

Settlers, fur traders, men from the 
Hudson’s Bay posts and others travel¬ 
ling through the Arnes area stopped 
for meals or a night’s lodging at the 
Sigurdson home. They were people of 
every nationality, every walk of life. 
They came by canoe, tug or steam 
boat, or over trails on foot, by oxcart, 
dog sleigh or, later on, with horses. 
Often they could time their journey 
to arrive in time for a meal at the 
home beside the lake and bordering 
the lonely road that wound its way 
through the rough country among the 
lakes of northern Manitoba. 

At the stopping place a traveller 
was sure of rest and food for himself 
and his animals. Usually he carried 
his own bedroll, and if he arrived at 
night, he slept wherever space was 
available. After a hearty breakfast at 
dawn he was on his way again to Sel¬ 
kirk and the end of the railroad, or to 
return further inland and home. 

Margaret Josephson’s father, Stefan 
Sigurdson, came to Manitoba in the 
fall of 1875 with the second wave of 
Icelanders. Shortly afterward he met 
a girl who had also come out from 
Iceland and who was then working in 
Winnipeg. They were married and 
settled at Arnes, an Icelandic settle¬ 
ment, on the west shore of Lake Win¬ 
nipeg, 70 miles north of Winnipeg. 

With as many as 30 or 40 extra 
people to feed any day there was 
plenty of hard work for the Sigurd- 
sons. The nearest store was miles 
away. Staple foods, bought in the 
bulk, were brought in once or twice 
a year from Winnipeg or Selkirk. As 
for the rest the Sigurdsons had to 
find their own supply. Animals were 
raised and butchered on the farm. 
The meat was cured or frozen for win¬ 
ter use. There were vegetables from 


the garden, wild fruits in season, and 
fish, available in quantity throughout 
the year, became a stand-by. 

It was an exciting life for a young¬ 
ster. Although Margaret Sigurdson 
was too young to help in caring for 
the lodgers she remembers clearly the 
coming and going of the many people, 
the stories told around the fire at 
night and the excitement of having 
newcomers in the house who made a 
fuss over the children. 

T ODAY Margaret and her husband, 
Sindi Josephson, have a grown 
family and several grandchildren. Like 
her mother she often has a crowd to 
feed, for during the fishing season she 
goes out on the lake with her husband 
to cook for the men at the fishing camp. 

Mr. Josephson, his brother and 
nephew own a fishing station at Rab¬ 
bit Point on Lake Winnipeg. It is 
located at the water’s edge in a spot 
where the fishing boats can land. Be¬ 
hind it are the rocks and trees native 
to the interlake area of Manitoba. 
There are various-sized buildings at 
the station, including the fish shed 
where the catch is sorted, weighed 
and packed in ice, at least one large 
ice house, a cook house and several 
bunk houses. There are piles of empty 
wooden .boxes ready for the packing 
of the fish and, in the background, 
large wooden reels on which the nets 
are wound for drying. 

During the summer and fall fishing 
seasons of June and July, September 
and October, Mrs. Josephson cooks 
for the 13 to 15 fishermen at the sta¬ 
tion. With the men up before dawn 
and not finished until well after sunset, 
there are six meals a day to be pre¬ 
pared-three meat-and-potato meals 
with all the extras and three really 
hearty lunches. “But,” says Mrs. 
Josephson, “it is not as hard as it was 
years ago. The hours are long but the 
camp is modern and it is no harder 
than it would be making meals for 
that many people in my own kitchen.” 

D UBING the fishing season the Jo- 
sephsons hire an extra 10 or 12 
fishermen. Each day, by dawn, they 
are out on the lake. They haul in 


the nets,, remove the fish which have 
been caught in the meshes and coil 
the nets into the wooden box placed 
in the boat for that purpose. The catch 
is placed in wooden boxes or other 
containers and enough chipped ice is 
added for thorough chilling. 

The nets are immediately reset in 
the water, ready for the next day’s 
catch. They may be placed singly or 
several may be joined together and 
set out in a long row in that part 
of the lake that the fisherman looks 
upon as his own fishing ground. If a 
net is badly damaged another is set 
in its place. Then at the end of the 
week all the nets are brought to the 
station. Repairs are made where nec¬ 
essary and the nets are “reeled” on 


I F you want to ask about fish in 
Manitoba to whom would you go 
but an Icelander? In their home¬ 
land the Icelanders were fishermen. 
When they came to Canada in the late 
1800’s they brought their skills with 
them. They looked about for an area 
where they could still make a living 
by fishing, and they were drawn as if 
by a magnet to the interlake area of 
Manitoba. It was a harsh, rough coun¬ 
try but lakes were numerous and fish 
abounded there. 

The shores of the lakes were soon 
dotted with fishing camps and villages. 
Many of the places were given Ice¬ 
landic names in honor of the people 
who first settled there or the name of 
the town in the homeland from which 
they had come. One such fishing vil¬ 
lage is Gimli, a town of about 1,300 
people on the west shore of Lake Win¬ 
nipeg, 60 miles north of Winnipeg. 
Fishing is the main industry in the 
town and the majority of the inhabi¬ 
tants are of Icelandic descent. 

At one time fish was almost the sole 
“flesh” item of diet for the people of 
the town. Today new and better 
methods of keeping fresh meat give 


by 

LILLIAN 

VIGRASS 

huge reels for drying during the 
weekend. 

Usually by noon the nets have all 
been lifted. The loaded boats are 
brought to the station, the fish quickly 
unloaded and the boats and containers 
cleaned ready for the morrow. 

As the fish is brought from the lake 
it is quickly sorted, weighed and 
dressed. The pickerel is often left 
whole, or as the fishermen express it 
“in the round” for export markets. 
The saugers, and pickerel for domes¬ 
tic use are filleted, the heads and tails 
may be removed from the whitefish 
and they are di-awn. They are packed 
in layers in large wooden shipping 
cases and immediately refrigerated. 

(Please turn to page 66) 


them a greater choice of food through¬ 
out the year, and fish is not eaten as 
often as in the early days. Some fami¬ 
lies serve it several times a week. 
Others serve it only two or three times 
a month. Many of the homemakers 
who live along the lake, however, are 
much more familiar with fish than 
other prairie folk. They know the vari¬ 
eties of fresh-water fish. They have 
learned from the older generation 
many methods of preparing it and they 
have adapted these ways, blending 
them with new and modern ideas, to 
suit their own way hf life. 

Other Canadians could benefit by 
studying the Icelandic ways of cooking 
fish, and adapting some of their ideas 
to suit their family tastes. With this 
thought in mind we went to see Mrs. 
Anna Jonasson of Gimli. 

Anna Jonasson was born and has 
lived most of her life in Gimli. Her 
parents, the Hans Tergesons, came 
from Iceland to Canada in 1887 and 
settled in Gimli in 1889. Gimli then 
was a tiny fishing village. Today Mrs. 
Jonasson remembers that the fishing 
skiffs came in from the lake simply 
(Please turn to page 70) 


Hooked and Served 

Favorite methods of an experienced Icelandic housewife 




Colorfully garnished, fresh broiled steaks and stuffed whole fish add mouth-ivatering goodness to meals served throughout the year. 
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RobinHood wins again! 

ALL TOP BAKING PRIZES 

AT THE CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION 


THIRD YEAR 


A ROW 


RobinHood 

Vitamin !^ nr ^ e 

Ftoor 


LOqa&qc/ t 
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JiObR I 

RobinHooA \ 


YOU’RE IN GOOD COMPANY 
WHEN YOU BAKE WITH 

Robin Hood 


Once again, all the top baking 
honors at the C.N.E. go to the 
women who use Robin Hood 
Flour! 

Here’s solid proof that Robin 
Hood is Canada’s finest all¬ 
purpose flour . . . naturally best 
for everything you bake, 
because only the finest flour 
makes prize-winning bread! 

Only Robin Hood Vitamin 
Enriched Flour wins such 
prizes because it’s milled under 
rigid controls, guaranteeing. 
constant top quality ... and 
“bake-tested”— twice — 
for doubly sure results. 


Only Robin Hood Flour 

guarantees you better 
baking results, every 
time—or your money back, 
plus 10%\ 
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Listen to Corinne Jordan on 
the air every Sunday evening 



foils anc> 'fancy Reacts 

Make the batch of your choice from this basic sweet dough 


W HAT is more appetizing than 
the smell of fresh bread or 
rolls hot from the oven? Rolls 
and buns made from a sweet dough 
take the place of cake for lunch 
or supper when served with plenty of 
butter, jelly, marmalade or honey. To 
the same sweet dough add fruit and 
nuts, make it into a coffee cake or rolls 
of fancy shapes, and serve as a special 
treat with afternoon tea or evening 
coffee. 

Surprise the family with rolls in 
new and different shapes. Parkerhouse 
rolls are the old stand-by made from 
a circle of dough folded in half. Clover 
leaf rolls are three small rolls baked in 
one muffin tin and the fan-tans are 
made from several layers of dough 
that have been cut in squares and 
placed cut-side up in muffin tins. 
Twirls, butterflies, bowknots and cres¬ 
cents are made from strips of dough 
that have been rolled, twisted- or 
braided to make new and interesting 
shapes. All are included in the plate 
of buns in the photo below. 

Make the-basic dough with enriched 
flour for extra nourishment. Have all 
ingredients at room temperature when 
you begin and set the dough to rise/ 
at room temperature. The buns are 
ready to eat six hours after you mixed 
the yeast into the lukewarm liquid. 

Basic Sweet Dough 

1 c. milk 2 tsp. salt 

8 c. sifted flour V 2 c. sugar 

IV4 c. cold water 4 T. shortening 

2 pkg. dry yeast 2 eggs 

Scald milk. Add cold water. Measure 1 
c. liquid into small bowl. Cool to luke¬ 
warm. Dissolve 2 tsp. sugar in it. Add 
yeast. Let bubble 15 to 20 minutes. Blend. 
Sift flour and measure into large bowl. To 
liquid left in saucepan add sugar, salt 
and shortening and beaten eggs. Add 
yeast mixture. Mix well. Pour liquids into 
well made in center of flour. Stir then 
work with one hand in swirling rotary 
movement. Form into ball and knead 5 
minutes. Brush with shortening; cover 
with damp cloth then dry cloth and allow 
to rise at room temperature for 2 hours 
or until doubled in bulk. Punch down 
several times in bowl. Shape into rolls or 
fancy shape and allow to rise again before 
baking. Makes 4 dozen rolls. 


Jelly Braid 

Id recipe basic 1 T. milk 

sweet dough !4 tsp. vanilla 

1 T. melted butter 1 T. chopped nuts 

V2 c. icing sugar V 4 c. jelly 

Roll dough to form rectangle 6 by 12 
inches using greased rolling pin. Cut 
lengthwise in three strips to within 2 
inches of end. Braid strips together leaving 

2 inches at end to tuck under. Grease 
large bake sheet. Place braid on center. 
Spread melted butter into braid. Cover 
and let rise for 2 hours. Bake 20 minutes 
at 375° F. Make icing as braid cools. 
Combine icing sugar, milk and vanilla, 
beat. When braid is almost cool spread 
top with icing. Sprinkle with nuts and fill 
crevices with jelly. Serve when cold, with 
butter. 

Swedish Tea Ring 

Vi recipe basic 1 c. icing sugar 

sweet dough 1-2 T. milk 

2 T. melted butter 2 drops vanilla 
V 2 c. brown sugar 1 T. chopped nuts 
2 tsp. cinnamon 2 maraschino 

V2 c. raisins cherries 

Roll dough to form rectangle 9 by 12 
inches. Brush with melted butter to 
within % inch of edge. Combine sugar 
and cinnamon, sprinkle over dough. Roll 
up like jelly roll. Seal edges firmly, pinch¬ 
ing with fingers. Place, shaping into a ring 
with sealed edge down, on greased baking 
sheet. With scissors cut through ring at 
1-inch intervals to within V 2 inch of inner 
edge. Twist each slice slightly on its side. 
Cover and let rise. Bake 25 minutes at 
375° F. Slide onto rack to cool. Prepare 
icing by blending icing sugar, milk and 
vanilla. Spread on warm ring and sprinkle 
with nuts. Garnish with slices of cherry. 

Butterscotch Pecan Rolls 

y.\ recipe basic % c. pecans 

sweet dough % c. brown sugar 
4 T. melted butter 

Grease 12 medium-sized muffin tins. 
Cover bottoms of each with 1% tsp. brown 
sugar, Vz tsp. melted butter and 14 tsp. 
water. Place 3 or 4 pecans on top of 
sugar mixture. Roll dough to rectangle 9 
by 12 inches. Brush with remaining butter. 
Sprinkle with the brown sugar and roll up 
like jelly roll. Seal edges firmly with 
-fingers. Slice into 12 1-inch pieces. Place 
cut-side down in muffin tins. Cover and 
allow to rise for 2 hours. Bake 15 to 20 
minutes at 375° F. Turn upside down on 
rack. Remove pan in 4 to 5 minutes. 



[Robin Hood Flour Mills. 

Jelly braid, Swedish tea ring, butterscotch pecan buns, buns of various 
shapes, and Hungarian coffee cakes are made from one basic recipe. 




No. 420 
IROQUOIS 


KNIT THESE BEAUTIFUL LONG-WEARING 
SWEATERS QUICKLY AND EASILY FROM 

MARY MAXIM 
Homespun Yarn and 
Northland Sweater Patterns 
20 NEW PATTERNS 
New Full-Color Catalogue Available 
You can knit warm, attractive Northland 
Sweaters for your family at a very reasonable 
cost! Mary Maxim Homespun Yarn, available 
in 14 lovely COLORS, is made from 100% 
pure wool with long-fibred New Zealand wool 
added for extra strength. It is exceptionally 
long-wearing, color-fast and shrink-resistant. 
Sweaters knit from Homespun yarn have amaz¬ 
ing water resistance due to the natural wool 
oils in the yarn. 

Homespun Yarn knits up quickly from easy-to- 
follrw Northland Sweater patterns which are 
available in a wide variety of attractive 
designs, in both adult’s and child’s sizes. 
START NOW - Fast Service On All Orders 
Complete Knitting Supplies Available 


Look for this label 
on your yarn deal¬ 
er's counter. 

If he cannot supply, 
send the coupon to 
nearest branch : 


IVIISS MARY MAXIM, 

Box 1402, SlftorT, Man. or 
Box 1402, Paris, Ont. 

Please send complete information and 
your new full color catalogue to: 

NAME_-_l- 
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For variety and flavor, include these colorful 
fall vegetables in your menu plans 


r ■ x HR, hubbard, acorn 
and the pepper 
squashes, vegetable 
marrows and pumpkins, 
that are in season now, 
are vegetables of many 
uses. They can be com¬ 
bined with foods in 
casserole and oven 
dishes, served as a vege¬ 
table in a variety of 
ways or mixed with 
sugar, eggs and spices 
for pies and custards. 

All members of the 
squash family, because 
of their high water con¬ 
tent, are better baked 
or steamed than boiled. 

Marrow and pepper 
squash are particularly 
good stuffed before they 
are baked. Hubbard 
squash, cut in serving-si 
baked with the roast as you would 
potatoes, is delicious, and steamed 
pumpkin that has been sieved or put 
through the potato ricer is good served 
as a vegetable as well as in desserts. 

The winter varieties will keep for 
several months when stored in a cool, 
dry, dark place. Choose only those that 
are heavy for their size,' with firm, 
solid flesh and unbroken rinds. 

Extra-Rich Pumpkin Pie 

1 c. cooked 1 drop maple 

pumpkin flavoring 

% c. brown sugar 3 large eggs 

1 c. cream or rich Vz tsp. salt 

top milk Vz tsp. nutmeg 

1 tsp. vanilla % tsp. ginger 

Take a small, deep-colored pumpkin. 
Cut in quarters, peel, remove pith and 
seeds. Cut in slices. Place in heavy pot 
with very little water. Cook until tender. 
Place on low heat and cook steadily, stir¬ 
ring often, for half a day. It should look 
rich and almost red. Cool and press 
through sieve. To 1 c. pumpkin add brown 
sugar (packed), cream, well-beaten eggs 
and flavorings. Do not use more than 1 
drop maple flavoring. Beat thoroughly. 
Make a rich crust using beaten egg for 
liquid. Place in a 7-inch pie plate; build 
fluted crust up well at edges. Pour in fill¬ 
ing. Put in hot oven for 15 minutes; re¬ 
duce heat and bake until crust is golden 
brown and filling firm (1 hour). 

Spicy Pumpkin Pie 

1% c. canned 14 tsp. cloves 

pumpkin 2. eggs 

2 T. melted butter 2 T. sifted flour 

I tsp. ginger l c. brown sugar 

1 tsp. cinnamon % tsp. salt 

x h tsp. nutmeg IV 2 c. milk 

Line a 9-inch pie plate with flaky 
pastry, build up a high fluted edge. Keep 
cool in ’frig while making filling. Melt 
butter, stir in pumpkin along with spices. 
Beat eggs until light and foamy. Mix flour 
with sugar and salt; add with milk to 
beaten eggs. Mix pumpkin and egg mix¬ 
tures. Pour into unbaked pie shell. Bake 
at 450° F. for 15 minutes, reduce heat to 
375° F. and bake 45 minutes or until 
silver knife comes out clean. Serve warm 
with cheddar cheese, or cold topped with 
whipped cream to which 1 T. sugar and 
% tsp. ginger has been added. 

Squash with Sausage 

Cut acorn squashes in halves, cross¬ 
wise. Bemove seeds and stringy portions. 
Fill cavities with small link sausages or 
with sausage meat made into small cakes. 
Place in moderate oven and bake until 


Cheese balls served on warm pumpkin pie makes 
a new and delicious dessert. 


tender or about 1 hour. Pour out the fat 
that collects in the cavities and serve. 

Baked Pepper Squash 

Allow Vz squash per person. Wash but 
do not cut. Bake x k hour in 400° F. oven. 
Bemove from oven, cut in half and re¬ 
move seeds. In each cavity place 1 tsp. 
butter or dripping, Vi tsp. sugar and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. Prick with 
fork so fat permeates Squash, return to 
oven and bake 30 minutes longer or until 
tender. 

Vegetable Pumpkin 

3y 2 c. cooked or % tsp. salt 

canned pumpkin Vs tsp. pepper 

2 T. butter 

Drain pumpkin in sieve for 15 minutes. 
Melt butter in saucepan, add pumpkin, 
salt and pepper. Mix and heat thoroughly. 
Serves 6. 

Spanish Squash 

3 slices bacon 1 winter squash 

1 large onion 1 green pepper 

2 c. tomatoes Salt and pepper 

Peel a medium-sized winter squash. 
Cut in thin cross-wise slices. Cut bacon 
in small pieces and fry. Add onion, sliced 
thin and cook until onion is yellow. Add 
squash slices, cut green pepper in small 
pieces and add. Add canned tomatoes, 
salt and pepper. Cover and cook slowly 
until tender. 

Fried Vegetable Marrow 

Wash and pare vegetable marrow. 
Scoop out inside. Cook in boiling water 15 
minutes. Drain and slice. Roll in flour, dip 
in beaten egg which has been diluted with 
water, roll in fine crumbs and fry. Drain, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, serve hot. 

Baked Stuffed Marrow 

Cut marrow in half crosswise, peal each 
end, scoop out seeds and loose pulp. Fill 
each half with seasoned, fresh ground 
beef, diced onion and bread crumbs ;-pr 
chopped leftover meats, chopped onions, 
green or red peppers and cooked rice. Fit 
halves together and truss with string or 
use skewers in opposite directions. Bake 
or simmer in deep pot covered with heavy 
seasoned tomato sauce until marrow is 
transparent but not too well done. Serve 
by slicing through so each service is a 
complete circle. 

Tomato Sauce: To 2 c. canned toma¬ 
toes in saucepan add Vz c. chopped onion, 

1 bay leaf, 1 T. sugar, Vz tsp. salt, 4 
whole cloves. Vs tsp. pepper and Vi tsp. 
mustard. Boil 10 to 15 minutes. Mash 
through sieve. Melt 3 T. butter in sauce¬ 
pan, stir in 3 T. flour and cook until mix¬ 
ture bubbles. Stir in hot seasoned tomato 
juice. Stir and boil 5 minutes. 



Bake it with 
MAGIC 
and serve ijt 
with pride! 


iVIoclia iHasterpiece 



What woman wouldn’t thrill with pride 
to be able to say "I made it!” And what 
man could resist a second helping from 
this perfect dream of a cake! Coffee- 
flavored . . . flecked through with dark 
chocolate chips . . . spread billowy-deep 
with fragrant coffee frosting! 

And rest assured, Magic makes it light 
as chiffon! You’re certain of your cake 
when you choose your own ingredients 
—then safeguard them with Magic Baking 
Powder. Put Magic on your grocery 
list this week end. 


Costs less than 1$. 


per average baking. 


MAGIC MOCHA CHIFFON CAKE 


2 Vi cups sifted cake flour 
3 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 
1 tsp. salt 

1 1/2 cups fine granulated sugar 
y 2 cup salad oil 
5 unbeaten egg yolks 
34 cup cold strong coffee 
1 tsp. vanilla 

3 ounces chilled semi-sweet 
chocolate, thinly shaved 

1/2 tsp. cream of tartar 

1 cup egg whites 


Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder, salt and sugar into 
mixing bowl. Make a well in the centre of flour mix¬ 
ture and add salad oil, egg yolks, coffee and vanilla; 
mix liquids a little with mixing spoon; combine with 
flour mixture and beat until smooth. Add chocolate 
and beat to combine (a potato peeler shaves choco¬ 
late thinly). Sprinkle cream of tartar over the egg 
whites and beat until very, very stiff (much stiffer 
than for a meringue). Gradually fold egg-yolk mixture 
into the egg-white mixture. Turn into ungreased 10" 
deep tube pan (top inside measure) and bake in 
rather slow oven 325°, VA to 1A hours. Immediately 
cake is baked, invert pan and allow cake to hang sus¬ 
pended, until cold. (To "hang” cake, rest tube of 
inverted pan on a funnel or rest rim of pan on 3 
inverted small cups.) Remove cake carefully from 
pan and cover with a brown-sugar 7-minute frosting 
in which strong coffee is used in place of the usual 
water. 
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WHBN PACICCO 





3lb PACKAGE 




Typical is this fishing station on Spider Island with its large fish shed, stor¬ 
age sheds, ice houses and cook and bunk houses in the background. 


Fish 

Continued from page 62 

Layers of chipped ice are placed 
at the bottom and sides of the ship¬ 
ping cases. Large sheets of heavy 
waxed paper are fitted into the boxes 
to protect the fish from the melting 
ice. The layers of chilled fish are 
packed in. They are covered with 
waxed paper, topped with another 
layer of chipped ice and the boxes 
closed. 

T WO or three times a week, fish- 
company freighters that ply the 
lake during the fishing season call at 
the station to pick up the loads of fish. 
The cases are refrigerated or sur¬ 
rounded by ice and within the week 
are delivered to Gimli, one of the 
other fishing towns along the lake 
shore or to Winnipeg. Then, by air, 
truck or rail, the fish is shipped to 
other parts of Canada or the United 
States. 

Manitoba is 1 the largest producer of 
fresh-water fish in Canada. In 1951 
there were more than 6,500 people em¬ 
ployed in the commercial fishing in¬ 
dustry in the province and over 35 
million pounds of fish, at a total value 
of $7,500,000, were landed from the 
lakes of Manitoba. Of this amount, 
however, only ten per cent is con¬ 
sumed by Canadians. The remaining 
90 per cent is exported to the United 
States. 

Today most of the fishing stations 
on the islands and along the shores of 
Lake Winnipeg are modern. There 
are immense quantities of ice for use 
in the packing and storing of the fish. 
The fish sheds are clean and sanitary. 
The kitchens at the camps have good 
equipment, with modern wood or coal 


stoves, ice boxes well stocked with ice, 
and plenty of cupboards. Only a few 
have electricity, but this lack is largely 
overcome in ingenious ways by the 
fishermen. 

Rapid handling of the fish on the 
lake, at the station and on the freighter 
is the main factor in the production of 
high-quality fish, and continuous low 
temperatures from the time the fish 
leaves the water until it reaches the 
consumer is absolutely essential. A 
little over a year ago the Manitoba 
Legislature set up a commercial fishing 
commission to consider the plight of 
the fishermen and the difficulties they 
have in supporting themselves and 
their families. Consideration was 
given, in the main, to the marketing 
of fish and to the spread in prices from 
producer to the retailer. Briefs were 
presented and discussions took place 
with the fishermen, fish dealers and 
other interested parties and recom¬ 
mendations have been made to the 
provincial government. 

Regular lifting of the nets by the 
fishermen, the use of clean, sanitary 
boats and containers, a plentiful sup¬ 
ply of ice and the icing of the fish 
ag soon as it is taken from the water 
will ensure delivery of really fresh 
fish to the station. At the station well- 
kept buildings with clean tables and 
sanitary equipment, careful treatment 
of the fish to prevent bruising, rapid 
cooling, storage at 30 to 32 degrees 
and facilities for the handling of fish 
so that it can be cleared from the 
stations with the least possible delay 
are important. 

Loaded on the freighter and en 
route to market special precautions are 
still necessary. Speed in delivery, 
maintenance of low temperatures and 
handling care all play a part in ensur¬ 
ing the consumer of good-quality fish. 



Fishing boats dock at fishing station on Big Black River. Reels on which nets 
are wound for drying and packing cases are part of station equipment. 
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C^eas lei the oagaai 

Novel items to make during the longer evenings of fall and winter 

by ANNA LOREE 



Design No. E-1160 

An embroidered bib 
is a new idea for the fall 
bazaar, a pretty addi¬ 
tion to the baby’s lay¬ 
ette or a novel gift for 
a friend’s baby. Make 
it in fine pale blue or 
pink cotton, stitch the 
saw-tooth edging oh the 
machine with white 
pearl cotton and make 
the lining of cotton 
flannel for absorbency 
and softness. This lovely 
gift takes but a few 
minutes to make. You 
will need a piece of 
baby blue or pink cot¬ 
ton 9 inches by 10, a 
piece of flannel, same 
measurements, and size 
5 white pearl cotton. 
Design No. E-1160. 
Price 10 cents. 


Design No. CS-225 

A Dolls - of - America 
group that is perfect as 
a bazaar item, a gift 
for the girl who is just 
old enough to appreci¬ 
ate pretty things but 
still likes dolls or for 
the doll collector of any 
age. The dresses are 
crocheted of anchor cot¬ 
ton to fit 8-inch dolls. 
Illustrated are the 
Gypsy Girl, Miss Rio of 
South America and the 
West Indies Mammy. 
The three dolls require 
5 balls Spanish red, 3 
balls Hunter’s green, 2 
white, 1 jewel blue, 1 
dark yellow and 1 black 
crochet cotton. Design 
No. CS-225. Price 10 
cents. 






Design No. CS-243 

Pastel-toned place mats and napkins 
give a delicate look to a dining table 
or a patient’s tray. The edging on the 
sunset-colored mat is made of 48 pine¬ 
apple motifs joined by two rows of 


crochet. Another two rows make the 
heading. Materials required—3 balls of 
No. 30 crochet cotton in pink, a No. 
10 steel hook and 1/2 yard fine pink 
linen. Sunset-sky place mat and napkin 
is Design No. CS-243. Price 10 cents. 


Address orders to The Country Guide Needlework Dept., Winnipeg, Man. 



STRAIGHT NEEDLE 


Smoothest - stitching, 
most dependable of all 
straight needle ma¬ 
chines. Many other 
great features. And re¬ 
member, when you buy 
a Singer ... parts and 
service are always avail¬ 
able wherever you go. 



SLANT-NEEDLE*... 




Needle slants to¬ 
wards you. Makes it 
easier to see as you sew, 
easier to “feed” fabrics. 
And... it’s the first full- 
sized machine and port¬ 
able combined. Handle 
concealed in head. 
Beige or black. 



SWING-NEEDLE 


Finest of all zig-zag 
machines. Specially foE 
decorative (as well as 
straight) sewmg. Built 
by the company that 
has made the world’s 
finest machines for over 
100 years. 


you jauew/u/ij/cu j&uwMa SINGER! 


Easy budget terms, low down 
payment. Liberal trade-in al¬ 
lowance. Singer* Sewing Ma¬ 
chines come in a choice of 
beautiful modern or period 
style cabinets, and a variety of 
portable mod¬ 
els. Prices 
start as low as 


95 — 


§ * For your protection. 

Singer sells and ser¬ 
vices its products only 
through its own company- 
owned Singer Sewing Cen¬ 
ters, identified by the big red 
“S” on the window. 


SINGER is the only company that manufactures sewing machines 
in Canada, of Canadian materials, by Canadian craftsmen. 


SINGER 

SEWING 

CENTERS 

*A Trade Mark of 
THE SINGER MFG. COi 


,-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY'-, 

Mail to Singer Sewing Machine Company 
at address nearest you: c.g.-im I 

201 Kennedy Street, Winnipeg, Man. 

20 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ont. 

Please send me, FREE of charge, the 
Singer catalogue illustrating new models: 

NAME.;. 

I ADDRESS. I 

| CITY.PROV. 

'---1 
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A plan to save time and energy 

by GLORIA LOGAN 

M OST farm women, of necessity, 
live some distance from the 
nearest market town. A trip to 
town is usually a high point of the rural 
homemaker’s week or of a fortnight, as 
the case may be. 

It is natural that she wants to make 
it a pleasant event; not too rushed with 
decisions and tasks of shopping to 
leave her tired and irritable for her 
return home. How best can she plan 
and arrange for the event? Perhaps my 
experience will offer suggestions, 
which may prove helpful to others. 

I go to town only once in every two 
weeks. While circumstances sometimes 
make it necessary to go on a Saturday, 
I prefer a mid-week day. It is almost 
always a Thursday afternoon. I choose 
Thursday because by that time, the 
washing and ironing have been done 
for the week. Usually I reserve Friday 
and Saturday for cleaning and baking 
so Thursday is for me a “free” day. 

On Wednesday evening I copy my 
list of needed items from our kitchen 
bulletin board, onto a sheet of paper, 
which goes into my purse immediately. 
Not for me the grim task of trying to 
shop from memory only—and to arrive 
home and discover that we haven’t 
some badly needed item! 


On another sheet of paper I list the 
many chores. This list is divided into 
sections. Under the heading “drug 
store,” I list the items I must get there. 
“Hardware store” has its separate list. 
Our town has only two main streets so 
I plan my list so that I won’t have to 
retrace my steps. 

Next, I gather up the library books, 
check to make sure that the rental 
cards are in their proper pockets. Out 
they go to the car. Thus, there is no 
chance of forgetting them! Mail is a 
very important item when one lives in 
the country. Letters, to be mailed, are 
put in the glove compartment of the 
car. 

Then I make my own preparations. 
I take a bath, set my hair and look over 
the clothes I plan to wear, checking to 
see that buttons, hem and zippers are 
intact. A last-minute hunt for a missing 
belt, broach or gloves tends to fluster 
one; so it pays to make sure that these 
small items are ready to hand and in 
good order. 

On Thursday morning I avoid any 
special jobs such as cleaning and wash¬ 
ing, that possibly can be postponed. It’s 
better to start out feeling fresh than to 
rush through a hard chore and be tired 
for the start of the journey. Before 
leaving for town, I set the table for 
supper. I plan a meal that is easily 
prepared. One such meal is meat balls 
and mushroom soup. All the ingredi¬ 
ents are cooked in advance. When I 
come home it is a simple matter to put 
the meat in a casserole with rice and 


cover with a can of mushroom soup, 
diluted with an equal quantity of 
water. The casserole meal will heat in 
a hot oven in about 30 minutes—just 
about the time it takes me to change 
into a house dress and to put the gro¬ 
ceries away. 

In town, I buy all my groceries at 
one centrally located store, rather than 
try dashing here and there to save a 
few pennies. We figure that the physi¬ 
cal strain of rushing hither and yon is 
greater than the financial gain. I try to 
avoid going to town on a Saturday. On 
that day the stores and the streets are 
apt to be crowded. Pushing a baby 
carriage along a noisy, crowded street 
and the waiting for service from busy 
clerks all tend to make Saturday shop¬ 
ping a trying ordeal. 

Halfway through the afternoon 
my husband and I meet by mutual 
agreement in a cafe for a cup of coffee. 
The half hour taken relaxes us, gives 
us an opportunity to exchange bits of 
information and gives us an extra 
spurt of energy to finish our shopping 
jobs. We check our lists at this time. 
If one is pressed for time due to un¬ 
expected delays, the other can usually 
take over with unfinished items. In the 
car, ready for home, we sit for a few 
minutes again checking our lists. When 
the market town is 40 miles away, the 
busy farmer or his wife can’t afford to 
forget. We have learned through pain¬ 
ful experience that forgotten items 
mean inconvenience and sometimes an 
extra trip to town. 


Household Cdeas 

The blades of paring knives have 
an uncanny way of working loose 
from the handles. Push a little plastic 
wood well into the crevice of the 
handle and replace the blade of the 
knife. Let it dry for a few hours and 

the knife will be as strong as new. 

* * * 

A friend who does considerable 
catering, found that her aluminum 
jelly molds became pitted with tiny 
holes. Thinking that the metal was 
defective, she consulted the manager 
of the department of the store in 
which she had bought them. He 
pointed out that the “pitting” was 
due to the constantly repeated use of 
the molds for jellied dishes. He 
recommended brushing the inside of 
the molds with a mild cooking oil, 

in advance of pouring. 

* * * 

Another friend claims that the 
water, in which potatoes have been 
boiled is excellent for cleaning silver 
spoons and forks. If she is in a hurry, 
and out of silver polish, she dips a 
piece of raw potato into baking soda 

and rubs the potato on the silver. 

* * * 

To prevent a food chopper from 
working loose from the table, when in 
use, I cut a piece of rubber from an 
old inner car tube. The piece is about 
two inches by three and one-half 
inches and is placed on the table under 
the chopper. 



NT 


Corn Syrup 


on bread 


... as a spread 
or toast... as a topping on your favourite 
cereal or pancakes... or as a dessert by itself, 






4848 


4820 


4841 


No. 4848—To make with long or short sleeves, in a stripe or tweed, as a dress 
or a suit for maternity wear. Note the new shoulder line, the slash pockets. The 
skirt stays slim, the hem even, throughout the waiting period. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 5 yards 36-inch or 3 7 /s yards 44-inch material. 
Price 50 cents. 


No. 4026—For boys and girls a three-piece snowsuit that features a long jacket 
with set-in sleeves and zipper front. Trousers have knee protectors, knitted cuffs. 
Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. Size 3 requires 27s yards 35-inch or 1% yards 54-inch 
material foij helmet, jacket and pants. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4820—Girl’s fall and winter coat has easy-to-fit lines, shawl collar, pockets, 
cuffs and the slightly flared back. Sizes 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 
3% yards 36-inch or 214 yards 54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4831—For your fall and winter dress, choose the new princess lines with 
a “puritan” collar or with small white collar and cuffs. Skirt flares to 143 inches. 
Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18 years. Size 14 requires 614 yards 36-inch or 
4% yards 44-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4841—A gracefully cut coat with just the right flare, a neat shawl collar 
and a curved back yoke. The sleeves are full at the elbow, small at the cuff, may 
be pushed up or worn full length. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20; 40 and 42-inch 
bust. Size 18 requires 3 7 /s yards 54-inch material, 3% yards 39-inch lining. 
Price 50 cents. 


No. 4840—For the shorter figure a half-size coat with a graceful flare. Raglan 
sleeves, a squared-off collar and cuffs are featured. Sizes 1214, 1472, 1614, 1814, 
2014, 2214 and 2414 (31 to 43-inch bust). Size 1814 (37) requires 3% yards 
54-inch material. Price 50 cents. 


No. 4875—This eye-catching sailor collar is a first this fall. Gathered skirt 
flares to 105 inches. Sleeves may be short or three-quarter length. Add either a 
tailored bow or a large Windsor tie. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18 years. 
Size 14 requires 4% yards 36-inch or 314 yards 54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


State size and number for each pattern ordered. 

Note price to be included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity patterns from The Country Guide Pattern Service, Winnipeg, or 
direct from your local dealer. 


4840 
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DOMINION Li&euJL LINOLEUM 

^Wl4 ^yy^L ZwA ijx/Aj^C 

cct lUjt'CucthjL S^ocLxH d&OZoJAJiJ\&£J^ 



This is Madame Frangoise Gaudet-Smet, famed in French Canada as an editor, 
lecturer; teacher. She operates near Saint-Sylvere, Quebec—the "Centre 
Social de Claire-Vallee”, where French-Canadian women are 
instructed in home economics, home decoration and the 
basics of better living. 

Madame Smet recently selected floors of Dominion Inlaid 
Linoleum for her unique Centre—for some very important 
reasons. For instance, the dining room pictured here is 
used extensively by the members of Madame Smet’s classes 
—as are the other rooms of the Centre. The floors, therefore, must be durable , 
easy to clean and a style leader for the home of today. Dominion Inlaid Linoleum is 
the perfect choice—it gleams after a moment’s mopping; stays fresh, springy 
and unscuffed through years of heavy wear. 

To Madame Smet’s. students of home decoration, these floors serve as inspiring 
examples of what they too can achieve in beautifying and modernizing their own 
homes. Dominion Inlaid Linoleum’s wonderful array of colours and shades 
allows the homemaker to choose flooring that’s right for all living areas—dining 
room, living room, bedroom . . . kitchen, bathroom, hall. Dominion Inlaid 
Linoleum can bring loveliness, liveliness, less work to your home too. 


ECONOMY! 

If dollars are an important factor in 
your home-renovation plans, you can 
get Dominioh Inlaid Linoleum in 
"Domestic” gauge, as well as regular 
—it’s just as beautiful and long-wearing 
... very economical. It needs no hard¬ 
wood underneath, no wall-to-wall broad- 
loom on top—though it makes a lovely 
background for scatter rugs and carpet 
squares, if you prefer. 


TILES AND BY-THE-YARD 





You make further savings if you lay 
Dominion Inlaid Linoleum yourself over 
your present type of flooring—anyone 
can do it. For complete instructions and 
illustrated linoleum booklets, write: 
Home Planning Dept., Dominion Oil¬ 
cloth & Linoleum Co., Limited, 2200 
St. Catherine St. E., Montreal. 


DOMINION inlaid LINOLEUM 


DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM CO. LIMITED • MONTREAL 
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• Not too strong ... not too 
mild ... Ex-Lax is the gentle 
laxative that tastes like 
delicious chocolate. It does 
not upset the system, or make 
you feel bad afterwards. And 
it avoids extremes. Ex-Lax is 
the “happy medium” laxative. 

Good for Children and Adults 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 


SUPER PISTONS 

I The Most POWERFUL PISTONS You Can Install 

■ • LARGER TRACTOR ENGINE OUP TO 20% MORE POWER 

I (MORE WORK OUT OF EVERY GALLON OF FUEL 

\ Your tractor super-powered—with higher compres* 
sion, greater displacement and 20% more hp. from 
M & W aluminum pistons—the most powerful pis* 

■- tons you can install! You’ll get better gas economy 

/n \ \ and far more drawbar pull when you install these 

^ ^ \ \ su P er P ower pistons. Insist on the genuine—the orig* 

* \ inal M & W Add-POW’R special aluminum pistons. 


NEW Lji? VjM\ 
For FARMALLS 


• Maintains constant pto speed independ* 
ent of tractor travel. Prevents slugging in 
heavy stands or lodged crops. Tractor can 
be slowed or stopped completely while pto 
machine clears itself. No shifting or reshift¬ 
ing in the field. Continuous, time-saving 

power straight through. Com- fl juih _ 

pact. Quick installation! /f 


Send for Free 32 page book, 
"How to Get More Out Of Your 
Present Tractor." Write: 



j ~m Distributed in Canada by > 

ZEj allied FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD. 1 

Sutherland Avenue at King Winnipeg 4, Man. y 

NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD. ■ 

Cor. 7th Avenue and 6th Street East Calgary, Alta. — 

KERN FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD. I 

Regina - Saskatoon - Prince Albert - Yorkton - Swift Current, Sask. B 


Co-op 

Highlights 

Co-operatives continue to expand the 
services they offer to farmer-members 


United Livestock Sales Ltd., mar¬ 
keting agency for the Ontario Hog 
Producers Association, has started full- 
scale operation of their hog assembly 
point at Kitchenen This is the first 
major step in the organization’s pro¬ 
gram to direct western Ontario’s sur¬ 
plus hogs to areas, such as Toronto, 
where supply is short. The Kitchener 
sales ring., is open for hog assembly 
every day except Thursday, and has a 
daily capacity of 1,500 hogs. The 
main reason the town was chosen as 
the assembly center is that 60 per fcent 
of Ontario’s hogs are produced in the 
eight adjacent counties—over 60 per 
cent of the province’s hogs are killed 
in the Toronto area, and only 20 per 
cent are killed in the Kitchener area. If 
the hog assembly venture is a success, 
other assembly points may be set up in 
other parts of the province. V 

More stabilized prices for Ontario 
fresh peach growers is the aim of the 
Ontario Peach Growers Co-operative 
formed this year under the Growers 
Marketing Board. The new agency 
operates eight receiving stations with 
a total capacity of 50,000 baskets 
where surplus fruits can be kept in cold 
storage until marketed. The staff in¬ 
cludes eight fieldmen, located in the 
main market centers so that executive 
members may be informed of the 
volume these areas can handle, and 
what the price should be. Almost two 
million baskets have been marketed 
by the organization since last July, 
with grower price averaging about 50 
cents per basket. In addition, the 
agency has accumulated a bank bal¬ 
ance of about $25,000 which will be 
divided among grower-members at the 
year’s end. V 

An eastern United States farmer- 

owned organization, the Co-operative 
Grange League Federation ^Exchange 
Inc., is said to be the world’s largest 
farm supply business. Owned by 118,- 
000 farmers in New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and New Jersey states, the 
G.L.F. does $180 million business a 
year, and nets about $4 million in sav¬ 
ings. In its 34 years of operation, the 
co-operative has expanded to include 


660 retail outlets, three large feed 
mills, 13 fertilizer and chemical plants, 
five seed processing plants, four marine 
terminals for petroleum products, 
eight wholesale farm supply ware¬ 
houses, a dog food factory, and a 
retail gas station—these have a total 
payroll of 4,300 employees. Last year „ 
the G.L.F. sold almost 2.5 million tons 
of feed and fertilizer, over 100 million 
gallons of bulk fuels, and $14.5 million 
worth of general farm supplies. Mar¬ 
keting operations included 3.5 million 
bushels of grain and beans, and nearly 
700,000 cases of eggs. Their advertis- v 
ing budget now averages about $1 mil¬ 
lion a year. V 

The U.S. Farm Credit Administra¬ 
tion, through its Co-operative Bank 
Service, announces that more farmers’ 
co-operatives are using the facilities 
of the Service’s 13 banks than at any 
time in its 21-year history. Loans to 
2,050 marketing, purchasing, and 
business service co-operatives, repre¬ 
senting 3.1 million farmer-members, 
totalled $304 million on June 30 of this 
year. New grain elevators and addi- j 
tions to old ones, new fertilizer plants, 
dairy plant modernization, and inven¬ 
tory adjustments to meet changing 
conditions were the main reasons for 
borrowing as the organizations con¬ 
tinued to expand their services to 
meet farmers’ needs. Va 

The orderly marketing of farm 
products is the first step toward a 
stable agriculture, states the British 
Farmer. The more producer-owned 
marketing organizations there are the 
greater is the incentive to get farm 
products to the consumer at an eco¬ 
nomical price. One of the original t 
crusaders in the battle for the eco¬ 
nomical distribution of farm products 
was the old Potato Marketing Scheme, 
set up in 1933 by the National Farmers’ 
Unions of England, Scotland and 
Wales. During the last war the Board 
was taken over by the government, but - 
it is now being re-constituted as the 
farmer’s answer to orderly marketing 
under present-day conditions of a free 
market. V 



[Photo courtesy New Idea Farm Equip. Co. 

Attacking milk surplus problems at home, a U.S. farm equipment company 
has installed milk vending machines in all its factories. 
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It’s easy 
to 

order your 

CANADA 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 
from us! 

Just write or telephone and 
say what you wish to buy, 
and an application form with 
complete details will be 
mailed to you immediately. 

CANADA SAVINGS BONDS 
are the safest investment you 
can buy; they’re always worth 
100 cents on the dollar: and 
you can get your money 
back anytime you need it. 

Wood, Gundy 

& Company Limited 

Victory Building 
Winnipeg 
Telephone 926-166 


Get a 

LIF E-TIME 

FILTER 

for 2 Weeks’ trial in your 
GAR, TRUCK or TRACTOR 

Try It for 2 weeks. If you do not think 
It does all we say it does—send it back 
for a refund. 

*»* IfFf-TIME 

ji OIL FILTER 

The Filter with the 
Permanent Bronze Element 

Ordering is simple: 

1. if vour car already has an oil filter, you can 
convert it to a Life-Time filter with a kit which 
replaces your throwaway pack with permanent 
bronze. Just send us the make and number of your 
present filter pack (if you know it) ; otherwise, 
send us the make, model and year of your car or 
truck. Enclose $10.95 (we pay shipping) or send 
$2.00 deposit (you pay balance and C.O.D. charges 
on arrival). 

2. If your car has no filter now. or you want to 
replace the one you have, send us (he make and 
model of your car and $19.95 (we pay shipping) 
or $5.00 deposit, balance C.O.D. 

3. A few cars have full-flow filter systems; 
Life-Time filter conversion kits for these are 
$22.50. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR 
DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 

A dealer and distributor network is now being 
formed to handle demand generated by advertising 
and editorial features in national magazines. If 
you can qualify, you can be first with the most 
exciting automotive product of this decade, to win 
new customers and build a substantial business. 
These valued franchises are not being sold; they 
are awarded on the basis of ability to grow with 
us. For complete details,' write or wire: 

FILTERALL SALES COMPANY LTD. 

DEPARTMENT CG 10 
861 Douglas Road (Lulu Island) 
Vancouver 14, B.C. 

You'll Never Have To 

Buy Rnother Filter! 


Grain 

Drying 

If you plan to dry grain use a big 
fan and enough heat to do the job 

T HE need to dry large quantities 
of grain has once more become 
very real on the prairies. As days 
pass into weeks, and the grain in the 
fields continues damp, the temptation 
to harvest before the grain is dry be¬ 
comes hard to resist. 

Dampness or toughness in stored 
grain can result in losses. Heating may 
result in the loss of entire bins of 
grain. Tough grain is sometimes in¬ 
fested with mites, or beetles. Tough 
seed grain may lose much of its via¬ 
bility, if it remains in storage during 
warm weather. 

Several methods can be used to dry 
grain. The one selected will depend, 
in large measure, on the amount of 
moisture in the grain. 

A ventilator cap on granaries can 
help under some conditions. If the 
grain is not too wet, and is piled only 
one or two feet deep on a perforated 
floor, air moving through it will slowly 
dry it out. 

Perforated floors are not difficult 
to construct. One method is to drill 
one-inch holes in each corner of three- 
inch squares on a false plywood floor. 
Another is to build the false floor of 
one-by-fours, half-an-inch apart. In 
both cases the floor is covered with 
fine wire screening. 

Air can be driven through grain in 
an air tight granary with a perforated 
floor. The Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture points out that it takes 
four times the force to drive air 
through grain when the depth is 
doubled. When a fan is in operation 
it should be possible to feel the air 
coming through the grain. This is. 
rarely accomplished when the grain is 
over four feet deep. A weak blast of 
air will move moisture to the top of 
the grain, drying the bottom layer, but 
depositing a wet crust on top. 

When drying grain in a bin, the 
drying temperature should be from 10 
to 20 degrees F., above the outside 
temperature. For this type of drying, 
outdoor temperatures should be above 
freezing, and the heating unit m -st 
run continuously, to avoid the danger 
of wet upper layers of grain. 

A four-foot depth of wheat might 
be expected to take eight to ten days 
to dry from 20 per cent moisture down 
to 10 per cent. The air flow should be 
at least 2.5 cubic feet per minute per 
bushel of grain in the bin. 

A VERY simple grain drier, operated 
on the farm of H. C. Enquist, 
Minnedosa, Manitoba, has proved 
fairly effective for small lots of grain. 
A large, electrically driven fan picks 
heated air up over a workshop stove 
and drives it through a semi-circular 
screen pipe buried in an airtight 60- 
bushel wagon box outside the build¬ 
ing. This system will remove up to five 
per cent moisture in 15 hours if ade¬ 
quate heat is provided. It is satisfactory 
for improving the condition of seed, 
but is too slow for a large quantity of 
grain. 

Another technique is to build a false 
bottom into a truck box. Two-by-eight 
planks are placed lengthwise, on edge, 
on the truck box floor at two-foot inter¬ 
vals. Two-by-twos are placed across 
(Please turn to page 78) 



A FAMOUS NAME 
IN FINE WATCHES 




YES. IT IS 
EXCLUSIVE 
with the 
HEAT-HOUSER 
DELUXE . .. 

Vision 

Unlimited! 


Now...More Protection 
Plus Unlimited Vision! 


The Genuine HEAT-HOUSER DELUXE 
with VU offers complete freedom of 
vision and tractor operation. Why suffer 
with those chilly tractor days when 
HEAT-HOUSER DELUXE with VU will 
protect you and your tractor. Featuring 
the same HEAT-HOUSER QUALITY 
AND DESIGN "VU" will meet your 
every requirement—PRICE—DESIGN— 
SERVICE — QUALITY! THIS YEAR — 
TWO TYPES—HEAT-HOUSER DELUXE 
—HEAT-HOUSER STANDARD . . . 


SPARTAN 
15 jewels 


No other watch in the same price 
range can match Westfield for 
style, accuracy and dependability. 
Choose the 15 jewel Westfield 
SPARTAN. An amazing value 
for only $24.75. Other Westfields 
$22.50 to $60.00. 


See your local Heat-Houser Dealer 
or write tor complete details. 

ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Sutherland Avenue at King 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


KERN FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Regina - Saskatoon - Yorkton 
Prince Albert - Swift Current 
Saskatchewan 


NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD 

Cor. 7th Avenue and 6th Street East 
Calgary, Alberta 


A Product of BULOVA 
World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Fine Watches 


SODIUM SULFAMETHAZINE 

DRINKING WATER SOLUTION 12.5% Lederle 

Don’t let disease in your flock turn profits into losses. Use SULMET 
SOLUTION promptly—and depend on it to do a good job, fast. 

SULMET SOLUTION is easy to use and no combination of sulfas is 
more effective in the treatment of the diseases listed. 

Because SULMET SOLUTION is made up only in 12.5% solution, you 
actually get 3 times as much active ingredient as in an ordinary 4% 
solution. Each bottle of SULMET SOLUTION gives you more drug for 
faster, more effective treatment—the kind of profit protection you want! 
Write for free book, “Control of Poultry Diseases.” "Trade-Mark 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 

North American Cyanamid Limited 

5550 Royalmount Avenue 

Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, Quebec 
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Packed in ice to make your winter driving easier. Here’s arctic weather 
made to order by Chrysler to find ways of insuring quick starting, smooth 
performance, driving convenience, even at sub-zero temperatures. 


A man-made dust storm is whipped up in this giant blower. Metal parts Making steel scream is the job of this crankshaft testing 
and rubber seals that can stand this kind of punishment will endure success- machine. Engineers try to tear the steel apart to learn 
fully any kind of dusty driving conditions you may meet. endurance limits, and how to extend them. 


PLYMOUTH 


DODGE 
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To squeeze more mileage out of fuel , engineers designed this elaborate carburetor This machine sits down iust like you! It helps 

testing equipment. It measures, evaluates and records the flow of fuel and air. It aids our engineers to develop seat cushions that will 

in prying loose the secrets of what goes on in this vital part of your car’s engine. feel most comfortable, and give you correct support, 


How much can a car take? 

Imaginative testing 
develops greater car value for you! 

Ever drive through a howling dust storm with To anticipate your driving needs, they push, 
the thermometer crowding 110? Chances are drive and “weather” cars to the limits of their 
you never have, and never will. But Chrysler- endurance. Then they develop ways to exceed 
built cars, and the parts that go into them, are those limits. The result? The world s best- 
subjected to conditions like this every day at built automobiles—built to withstand success- 
our testing laboratories. fully any kind of driving conditions you may 

Through imaginative testing, our engineers meet. Cars whose day-in, . day-out perfor- 
learn how much punishment a car can take. mance proves: 

you get the good things first from 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION of CANADA, LIMITED 
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The Country Guide 


Going OVERSEAS this FAU or WINTER... 

TRAVEL 7 

CANADIAN PACIFIC 



Make connections with your fall or winter sailings 
abroad . . . modern through sleeping cars will take 
you in solid comfort to Montreal . . . Enquire about 
weekly sailings from there up to Nov. 30. Through 
sleeping cars direct to shipside for sailings. 

From SAINT JOHN, N.B. 

Empress of Australia — Dec. 15 
Empress of France — Dec. 29 
Empress of Australia — Jan. 12 
Empress of Australia — Feb. 9 
Empress of France — Feb. 23 
Empress of France — March 23 
Empress of Australia — April 6 


Also convenient connections for all sailings from 
other Atlantic Ports. 


Canadian Pacific Agents represent 
all Steamship Lines. Write or call 
for full information. 

The Scenic 
Dome 
Route 
Across 
Canada 



Always make sure that your mail is properly addressed, and that you 
have signed your name and address to your letter or subscription 
order. An omission will cause delay in filling your order. 


Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 

HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 

Explains why drugs and medicines give only tempo¬ 
rary relief and fail to remove the causes; tells all 
about a proven specialized non-surgical, non-medical 
treatment which has proven successful for the past 
35 years. Write for this 44-page FREE BOOK today. 
Ball Clinic, Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


MORE HEAT AT LESS COST 

with a Ritehead Damper Regulator with 
Thermostat, easily adapted to any 
model stove. Prepaid, $5.95 (regular 
$8.95). 

E. Bradley, 308 Brookdale Ave., Toronto 

Satisfaction or money-back guarantee. 


Finest HAND-KNITTING YARNS 

at Factory-To-You Prices: 

Angora, Baby Wools, Boude-Dress Yarn, 
Nylon, Reinforced, 3-4-ply, Sock, 

Sport Wools, etc. 

Write for FREE Sample Chart. 

BARRY YARNS 

Dept. 7, Box 782 Station B, Montreal, Que. 



At ANY DRUGGIST; OR FROM YOUR MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


Generally 
Speaking . . • 

no matter how big or how 
wealthy an advertiser, he can¬ 
not afford to advertise a poor 
quality product. The adver¬ 
tiser's name or his brand on a 
product is your assurance that 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 


them, also at two-foot intervals; then 
one-by-two strips are nailed flat across 
these at two-inch intervals. Window 
screening is laid over the whole, and 
held firm by one-by-one strips of wood 
tacked to the top of the one-by-twos. 
An air duct across the open end be¬ 
tween the floor and the false floor is 
connected to a heating unit. 

Grain to a depth of 12 to 15 inches 
can be handled in this drier. Between 
25 and 60 cubic feet of air, heated to 
120 degrees F., should be forced 
through every minute. 

In building a drier, careful attention 
should be paid to the selection of a 


heating unit and fan. For drying large 
quantities of grain, a unit is required 
which will produce a great deal of 
heat, and a fan which will deliver a 
substantial volume of heated air. 

“The most common cause of dis¬ 
appointment in farm grain drying is a 
lack of sufficient heat,” said George 
Holmes, agricultural engineer, Mani¬ 
toba Department of Agriculture. 

Plans for grain driers are available 
from provincial departments of agri¬ 
culture. Those planning to build grain 
driers would be wise to contact their 
agricultural representative, or depart¬ 
ment of agriculture. V 


Food 

.Marketing Margins 

The part of the consumers food dollar that the 
farmer doesn’t get has increased in recent years 


A STUDY recently published by the 
Economics Division, Canada De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and con¬ 
ducted by G. E. Woollam concludes 
that of Canada’s $3.5 billion annual 
food bill about three-quarters was ex¬ 
pended for food originating on Cana¬ 
dian farms. “It is estimated,” says the 
report, “that about half of the retail 
value of food originating on Canadian 
farms is absorbed in transforming the 
product and in placing it in the hands 
of the consumer, whereas the other 
half goes to the farmer for his produc¬ 
tion. Thus, returns to farmers from the 
sale of food to Canadian consumers, 
provide a large part of total farm in¬ 
come, probably about one-half in re¬ 
cent years.” 

If 1949 is taken as 100, the food 
index for the five-year period 1949- 
1953, shows a rise to 112.6, as com¬ 
pared with a rise in marketing costs 
from 100 to 116.1. On the other hand, 
the farm share of the consumer’s dol¬ 
lar reveals a drop from 100 to 95.2 in 
the same period. Farmers are much in¬ 
terested in the share they receive of 
the consumer’s dollar, and the amount 
which goes into consumer food costs 
after the farmer has sold his product. 
The report emphasizes the close rela¬ 
tionship existing between the costs of 
marketing farm products and the gen¬ 
eral level of wages and of material costs 
in Canada. Costs are also affected by 
the volume of sales. Farm prices are 
related not only to the general Cana¬ 
dian price level, but reflect production 
in Canada as well as in other countries. 
“Export markets,” we are told, “exert a 
strong influence on the determination 
of farm prices. Because marketing 
costs are more rigid than farm prices, 
changes in prices at retail are readily 
reflected in the proportion of the retail 
dollar that is received at the farm.” 

Thus, while marketing costs in¬ 
creased 16.1 per cent from the end of 
1949 to the end of 1953, the level of 
wages and salaries rose 37 per cent, as 
compared with a rise in the cost of 
industrial materials of 6.6 per cent. 

The farm share of the consumer’s 
dollar, as a percentage of the retail 
price, is given for 12 commodities over 
the 1949-53 period. The variation in 
this share is very striking and, of 
course, varies as between different 
products. The farm share for creamery 
butter is the highest of the 12 and 
reached 79 per cent in 1951, as com¬ 
pared with 76 per cent in 1950. Other 


products, such as Grade A large eggs, 
also show a high percentage of the 
consumer’s dollar going to the farmer 
—in this case from 72 to 79 per cent. 
For good quality beef the producer 
got from 58 per cent in 1953 to 65 per 
cent in 1950. For fluid milk, his per¬ 
centage varied from 53 per cent in 
1953 to 56 per cent in 1949. For 
potatoes the variation was from 41 per 
cent in 1953 to 65 per cent in 1952. 1 
On the lower scale of percentages the 
farmer received only from 15 to 18 per 
cent of the consumer’s dollar spent for 
white bread, from 14 to 17 per cent 
of expenditure for canned corn, from 
27 to 35 per cent for plain processed 
cheese, and from about 19 to 22 per 
cent for such canned products as 
peaches, tomatoes and peas. 

Generally speaking, per capita an¬ 
nual expenditure for food in Canada 
has increased from $156.50 in 1935 to 
$254 in 1953. Total expenditure for 
food increased during the same period 
from $791 million to $3,755 million. ^ 
Strangely enough, however, despite 
these very substantial dollar increases 
the percentage of disposable income 
expended for food, decreased during 
the same period from 24 per cent to 
22.6 per cent last year. 

The reason for this decrease is re- i 
vealed by the amounts of individual 
foods which can be purchased with one 
hour’s industrial wages. Thus the 
amount of milk purchasable in 1939 
and in 1953 with one hour’s wages, 


“Life, like a dome of many-colored 
glass 

Stains the white radiance of eter¬ 
nity.”— Shelley’s “ Adonias.” 


increased from 4.4 to 6.4 quarts. In 
1939 it would purchase 5.2 (24-ounce) * 
loaves of bread and 7.5 loaves in 1953. 
For flour the increase was from 13.8 
to 17.9 pounds; butter, 1.7 to 2.1 
pounds; cheese, 1.8 to 2.1 pounds; 
round steak, 2.1 to 1.8 pounds; blade 
roast, 2.9 to 2.6 pounds; pork loin, 
1.8 to 1.9 pounds; bacon, 1.4 to 1.6 
pounds; peaches, 3.4 (15-oz.) tins to 
6.7 tins; peas, 3.6 (20-oz.) tins to 
6.4 tins; eggs, 1.4 dozens to 2 dozens; 
potatoes, 2.2 (10-lb.) bags to 3.5 bags. 

For the most part, therefore, and 
excepting only beef, wages in manu¬ 
facturing industries have risen more 
rapidly than have food prices.— 
H.S.F. V 
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Growing Tree Fruits 
In Manitoba 

Fruit shows exert a marked educational influence 
and help many interested persons to start right 


by F . J . WEIR 

ANITOBA’S Provincial Fruit 
Show was held this year, August 
26-27, at Brandon, along with the 
Provincial Honey Show. Both provin¬ 
cial projects were held in conjunction 
with the annual Show of the Brandon 
Horticultural Society. 

One of the most often-heard re¬ 
marks at these fruit shows is “I never 
realized that such fruit can be grown 
in Manitoba.” There have been many 
fruit shows held in the past, and over 
the years those in charge feel that the 
shows have two main accomplish- 
' ments. They acquaint a large number 
of visitors every year with the fact 
that fruit such as apples, crabapples, 
plums and other lesser-grown fruits 
can be grown, and grown successfully 
in Manitoba. They also familiarize 
many home owners who are interested 
in growing fruit, with the varieties 
best' suited to their own local areas. 

The educational value of any show 
is often underestimated. Always, a 
certain number of visitors are merely 
interested. They walk through the 
. show, glance at the exhibits, admire 
the attractive coloring of a plate of 
apples, or crabapples, or the delicate 
bloom on a plate of plums. A much 
larger number, however, come to the 
show equipped with pencil and note¬ 
book. They are the ones who spend 
considerable time over the apple sec¬ 
tion, or the sandcherry-plum section, 
with pencil in hand. These are the 
growers who are looking for entries 
from their own areas, and who write 
down from the entry cards, the names 
of those varieties that are performing 
best in the local gardens of their dis¬ 
trict. 

Manitoba as a province may never 
become a rival of the Okanagan or 
Annapolis Valleys for apple produc¬ 
tion, although excellent entries of 
apples were received from as far north 
as Dauphin. Commercial production 
of apples in the future may be limited 
to the Morden, Carman, Portage and 
Miami area, although a grower at 
Pine Falls is demonstrating that apples 
can be grown commercially in that 
district. Manitoba may not have 
extensive plum or sandcherry-plum 
orchards in the future, although home 
gardeners in most sections of the prov¬ 
ince are growing them. But Manitoba 
can grow crabapples, and crabapples 
of quality superior to those grown 
anywhere else in Canada. The long 
sunny days and comparatively short 
season prevailing in the province seem 
to favor the culture of crabapples that 
are attractive in appearance, rich in 
flavor and high in quality. 

Every gardener has an ambition to 
have an apple tree. Although there 
has been considerable experimental 
work done in developing suitable and 
reliable fruit varieties for most of the 
province, crabapples have given a 
better performance generally over a 
larger area. The writer has seen excel¬ 
lent crabapples displayed at horticul¬ 
tural shows as far north as The Pas. 

Fruit growing in Manitoba is not 
new. The late A. P. Stevenson, Mani¬ 
toba’s “Apple King,” demonstrated to 


the public, some 70 years ago, that 
fruit production was economically pos¬ 
sible. Through the years the number 
of growers interested in fruit growing 
has steadily increased, and today there 
are countless people throughout the 
province who are interested in growing 
a variety of fruits. V 


Sammy Socker 

Continued from page 81 

to make enquiries about Sammy. Mr. 
Pepper assured his wife that Sammy 
was not in his pocket. An hour later, 
however, he telephoned. “I’ve found 
Sammy,” he said. “He’s in my brief 
case.” 

Mrs. Pepper looked at Polly. Polly 
shook her head that she was not guilty, 
and her mother believed her. “It’s a 
mystery. I think grandmother might 
know how to solve it. She made 
Sammy, and she may know why he is 
running away.” 


October, 1954 

When Grandmother Pepper heard 
the story she laughed softly. “It’s the 
work of the rain-fairy. We asked him 
to visit, and then we forgot about him. 
He spun his magic over Sammy Socker. 
Sammy is made from your daddy’s 
socks, and so he is following your 
daddy everywhere he goes. Now I’ll 
tell you what we’ll do, Polly. I’ll come 
over to your house to dinner. After 
dinner, we’ll remove Sammy Socker’s 
arms and legs, and we’ll give him new 
ones, made from your socks. I’m sure 
he will stay and play with you.” 

Grandmother Pepper was right. The 
change was made, and Sammy Socker 
never strayed again. 
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.... specified as 
original equipment 
by these leading manufacturers 



of farm equipment: 


For surer, smoother 
operation of your 
farm equipment 
replace with 

AUTO-LITE Service parts. 





GENERATOR armatures 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE LIMITED 

SARNIA PARTS i SfRV/CE DIVISION ONTARIO 
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GERft' lOR 



No defrosting in the Freezer ... no defrosting in the 
refrigerator. Frost-Free model illustrated has a full-width 
42-lb. Freezer, Butter Keeper, 18-lb. Roast Deep Meat 
Keeper, 2/3 bushel Humidrawer, Roll-Out, Lift-Out and 
Adjustable Shelves, plus bonus Shelves-in-the-Door 
Storage. 


tori/30 


speed electric range 


WITH St/FacOROX 

SURFACE ELEMENT 


RED-HOT 

In 30 seconds 

Speediest surface cooking 
6f any range, plus a King- 
Size Miracle-Sealed Oven that lets you 
bake perfectly anywhere in the oven, and gives you 26% 
more roasting and baking capacity than standard single¬ 
oven ranges. Has Look-In Oven Door with Oven Light, 
built-in automatic Electric Clock and Oven Timer, and 
a full-width Fluorescent Light. 


sjiccijications subject tu change without notice 


YOU CAN BE 


sure., if its TVestindhouse 

IOF4006 


The Counhii 



T HE Indians had a name for October. They called it “The Moon of Falling 
Leaves .” Slowly, steadily, silently the leaves float downward to make a pro¬ 
tective covering for plants and to enrich the earth. 

This month we think of Hallowe’en and make plans for parties at home or 
school. Here is a game which will get your party off to a lively start. It is called 
“Uncle Joshua Died Last Night.” All the players sit in a circle and one is chosen 
to be leader. He turns to his right hand neighbor and says, “Do you know that 
my Uncle Joshua died last night?” v 

The neighbor answers, “That’s too bad. How did he die?” 

“With one eye shut,” and the leader closes one eye. 

The second player repeats the lines to the third and closes his eye and so on 
around the circle until all the players have one eye shut. 

Then the leader repeats again, “Do you know that my Uncle Joshua died last 
night?” 

The neighbor again asks, “That’s too bad, how did he die?” 

The leader answers, “With one eye shut and his mouth awry,” and keeping his 
eye shut he twists his mouth to one side and so it goes on around the circle. The 
third time around the leader introduces, “With one eye shut, his mouth awry 
and one foot held high,” and the fourth time ~ 

around he adds to this “and waving good-bye.” A 

By this time all your players will be in very 3 

funny positions and laughing heartily. 

- 


Sammy Socker 

I by Mary Grannan 

I T was raining, and Polly Pepper was 
pouting. Her usually merry face was 
as dark as the rain clouds that hung 
overhead. Polly was disappointed. She 
had gone to her grandmother’s to 
spend the day. They had planned to 
do many exciting things in the sun¬ 
shine. 

Mrs. Pepper laughed, “Polly, come 
away from the window, and forget the 
rain.” 

Polly’s mouth flew open. “How can 
I forget the rain, Gran?” she said. 
“How can I forget it, when it’s going 
‘drip drop drip’? It’s stopped us from 
going to the market to see the rabbits, 
and stopped us from hunting for 
acorns in the park.” 

“We can do those things another 
day. When I was a little girl, .1 always 
liked a rainy day.” 

“Why?” asked Polly, flatly. 

• “Because of its magic,” said Grand¬ 
mother Pepper. 

The scowl left Polly’s face, to be 
followed by a wide and happy smile. 
“What do you mean by ‘its magic’?” 

“I have heard,” said Mrs. Pepper, 
“that once in a blue moon, a rain-fairy 
comes to earth on a rainy day and will 
spin magic, if he is made welcome. 
Now mind you, I’m not telling you 
this for true, but I have heard it.” 

Polly winked at her grandmother. “I 
think it’s true grandmother, and I’m 
going to welcome him.” The little girl 
ran to the window again and pushing 
up. the sash just far enough for her red 
bps to speak through, she called out, 
“rain-fairy, rain-fairy, dear, you are 
very welcome here.” 

She turned back to her grandmother. 
“Do you think he’ll come now?” 


“If he’s out there, he should come,” 
smiled Mrs. Pepper. “That was a very 
nice invitation.” 

Polly settled down by the window ^ 
to wait. Her grandmother hastened to 
explain, that were the rain-fairy to 
come, he would be invisible. “You 
won’t be able to see him, Polly. You’ll 
discover his magic, but he’ll weave it . 
unseen.” 

Polly sighed again. “He’s not as 
much fun as I thought he would be. 
What’ll we do now, Gran?” h 

Mrs. Pepper went to her mending 
basket, and pulled several brightly 
colored socks from it. “What do you , 
say to our making a sock doll?” 

“I’d say ‘ves,’ Gran.” 

“Good,” said Mrs. Pepper. “I have 
a great many socks in this basket, be- i 
longing to your father, that are quite 
beyond repair. We’ll choose the pretti¬ 
est, and we’ll make a doll.” Gran ran 
her hands into several of the socks, 
before they found a good one, with a 
poor mate. “The good one will make 
the body, and the torn one will make ■ 
the arms and the legs, and perhaps a 
little stocking cap.” 

Polly was excited as she watched > 
the doll grow in her grandmother’s 
capable hands. She had forgotten all 
about the rain-fairy. But he had come, 
and was sitting, unseen, on the edge * 
of the work basket, watching all that 
was going on. 

When the doll was finished, it was 
very funny, fat and comfortable. “I’ll 
call him Sammy Socker,” laughed 
Polly. “Hello, Sammy Socker!” 

She squeezed her new doll lovingly. 
His face twisted into a smile. Polly 
kissed her grandmother, and told her 
that she’d had the nicest and happiest 
rainy day in her whole life. She told 
her mother the same thing, when she 
went home. 

“And I’d like you to meet Sammy 
Socker, Mum,” she said. Polly’s mother 
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shook hands with the little sock doll. 

“Daddy,” she said. “I’d like you to 
meet Sammy Socker, too.” 

Mr. Pepper looked at the little doll 
sharply, as he shook its woollen hand. 
“Sammy,” he said, “you look vaguely 
familiar to me.” 

Polly laughed. “No wonder he does, 
daddy,” she said. “He’s a pair of your 
socks. One sock was good, and the 
other one had such a big hole in the 
heel, that grandmother said she 
couldn’t mend it.” 

That night, Polly put Sammy Socker 
on the blue chair in her pink room. 
The next morning he was gone. Polly 
was not alarmed about his disappear¬ 
ance until she went down to break¬ 
fast. “Where is he, Mum?” she asked. 

“He’s gone to work, darling,” said 
Mrs. Pepper. 

Polly laughed. “I don’t mean 
daddy,” she said. “I mean Sammy 
Socker.” 

Mrs. Pepper raised her eyebrows. 
“Why are you asking me? Sammy 
Socker is your .responsibility. I didn’t 
touch him.” 

“But he’s gone. He was on my blue 
chair. I thought you’d brought him 
downstairs to have breakfast. Oh, 
Mum, where is Sammy Socker?” 


Mrs. Pepper suggested that prob¬ 
ably the doll had fallen from the chair, 
and was somewhere in the pink room. 
They both searched for the missing 
doll. He was not to be found. 

That evening, when Mr. Pepper re¬ 
turned from work, he had Sammy 
Socker with him. “Listen, kitten,” he 
said to Polly, “I want no more of your 
jokes. When I got to the office this 
morning, everyone laughed and asked 
me when I’d started to play with dolls. 
I looked down at my overcoat pocket, 
and there was Sammy Socker staring 
up at me.” 

Polly shook her head. “I didn’t put 
Sammy in your pocket, daddy. I’ve 
been hunting for him all day long, 
haven’t I, Mum?” 

“That’s right, dear,” Mrs. Pepper 
said to her husband, “and don’t look at 
me. I didn’t put Sammy in your 
pocket, either.” 

That night, Polly put Sammy Socker 
in her bureau drawer. She told him 
that she was sorry to have to do it, 
but that it was better that way. The 
next morning when Polly got up, 
Sammy was gone. 

So was her father. Polly was so wor¬ 
ried, that her mother called the office 
(Please turn to page 79) 




Sketch Pad Out - - Doom 

A to. 32 in series—by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 



T HERE is a charm about old woods 
trails that is hard to define. Old 
Indian trails, corduroy, freighting 
roads, cow paths—they lie before you 
with a subtle and ever-present invita¬ 
tion to follow,-to wander on and on as 
the trail itself meanders, now here, 
now there, never-ending. 

There must be many, besides the 
writer, who are so unprogressive as to 
admit to a certain regret when the 
horse and buggy finally gave way to 
the auto. Something very picturesque 
went out of country life then. A jeep 
chugging through the woods has a far 
different sound from the click of hoofs 
and the gentle churring of the buggy 
wheels or even the occasional ring of 
wheel-rim on stone. 

However, the old roads are still 
there, gradually growing up to brush, 


since in the country a road counted 
“passable” for horse and buggy might 
be—and often was—a sheer impossi¬ 
bility for their mechanical rival. 

Many a fine picture waits to be 
made where such an old trail wanders 
through the woods, gently curving 
around the hillsides and dipping down 
through ravine and meadow. It is the 
road that makes the picture, so in your 
sketch put down at once a few simple 
lines to indicate its curves. In the 
scene reproduced, done with grease 
crayon on rough paper, a half dozen 
simple strokes (to indicate direction of 
road and slope of hillside) make the 
foundation for the whole drawing. 

A small card with a 1" x I 14 " rec¬ 
tangle cut out of it is useful to frame 
the landscape you want to draw, mak¬ 
ing it simpler to establish proportions. 
Look through it with one eye. 



Long-fleece Botany wool 5 10% nylon content — just 
—so compact and softl enough for longer wear! 

*kroy treated wool—can- A Firmly twisted 3 and 4 ply— does 
not shrink or mat 1 —ever! * not separate while knitting! 


Super Fingering —comes in an exciting range of colours: Men’s colours for 
socks and sweaters; Ladies’ colours for fashion knitwear; Baby colours— 
so soft and warm; and cannot shrink or mat through countless washings. 



YARN DIVISION, HARDING CARPETS LIMITED, GUELPH, ONTARIO 
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COUNTRYWOMAN HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Modern Rural Living" 


No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Housekeeping_25c 

Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care 
and repair of hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern 
reading and sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs and beetles, house¬ 
cleaning aids, etc., to mention only a part of the information contained in 
this splendid book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Kitchen Planning_25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, 
height of working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe 
storage, and other very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes 
closets, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 3—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Foods And Nutrition_25c 

What foods are necessary to secure the proper quantities of vitamins, 
calories, and minerals. Much useful information on canning and cooking. 
Useful menus and plans for meals. The above is just a part of the practical 
information contained in this book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order by Number — Send Your Order Direct to: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 

WINNIPEG - - CANADA 


To The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada. 

I enclose-- Please send me in return 

books number__ 

Name_;_ 

P.O-Prov_ 
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Mclvor at Washington 

T HE time was not very propitious when George 
Mclvor, Chief Commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, appeared before the U.S. Tariff Com¬ 
mission in Washington last month. He was appear¬ 
ing on behalf of the producers of oats and barley in 
western Canada, to oppose recommendations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture that 
limitations be placed on the importation of these 
grains from this country. In July, 1953, Mr. Mclvor 
appeared before the Commission, which had before 
it then, only the question of imported oats. Later in 
the year Canada agreed voluntarily to limit the 
export of oats to the U.S. to 23 million bushels, 
from December 10, 1953, to December 31, 1954. 

Mr. Mclvor’s argument, both with respect to 
wheat and barley, though reasoned and restrained, 
was frankly stated. Concluding his statement about 
oats, he said: “I submit that a restriction on the 
importation of Canadian oats into the United States 
is not necessary, or advisable, and will not make a 
significant contribution to the price problem you are 
examining . . . Let us not get into the position of 
doing things today which are not required under 
ordinary circumstances, and which may create 
present and future problems for both our countries.” 

With respect to both oats and barley Mr. Mclvor 
argued that Canadian production had not been 
expanded unduly. In fact, oats acreage had been 
nearly halved in the ten years ending in 1953, with 
the result that we now have “some 80 million 
bushels, at the most, for export and commercial 
reserves.” Therefore, “having regard to the ex¬ 
tremely low level of oats acreage in western Canada, 
there is no long-term threat to any export market.” 

About half of the barley produced in western 
Canada is fed on farms and little or none is exported. 
Of the remainder, approximately half goes into com¬ 
mercial channels in Canada, leaving about a quarter 
of the crop for export—say, 45 million bushels. For 
years, Canadian producers have specialized in the 
production of a superior quality of malting barley 
designed to meet the requirements of the Canadian 
and United States malting industry. That this bar¬ 
ley commands a substantial premium was proved by 
the final 1952-53 Board prices. 

It is significant of the disturbed and uncertain 
political conditions in the United States at the 
present time, that efforts should now be made to 
disturb normal trading between neighboring coun¬ 
tries, in products for which there is a strong demand 
in the United States. The mid-term congressional 
elections, to be held within the next three weeks, 
come at a time when the United States has a serious 
surplus problem on its hands, and very soon after 
the Congress was persuaded to plump for flexible 
rather than fixed price supports. Also, the temper of 
American farmers is somewhat uncertain in view of 
Mr. Ezra T. Benson’s tough attitude—since some¬ 
what relaxed—toward substitute crops for acreages 
released from wheat under the wheat allotment pro¬ 
gram. When to these unfavorable circumstances are 
added reduced U.S. farm exports and falling farm 
prices and net income, the logic of the situation is 
inescapable. It points to an uneasy trade relationship 
with the United States, where farm products are 
concerned, as long as the U.S. political horoscope 
is as clouded as it is today. V 

Plight of the Farmer 

NY ideas current at this writing as to the amount 
of wheat and other grains which will be har¬ 
vested in western Canada this fall, lie now in the 
realm of “guesstimates.” Official estimates—as they 
must do—report the crop as of a given date, but 


this year, by the time they could be published, the 
situation had worsened substantially. The ravages 
of rust, the continuing wet weather and considerably 
lower-than-average grades, the imminence of frost, 
the certainty of quantities of tough and damp grain, 
and the impossibility of delivering to elevators any 
appreciable quantity of grain when it can be har¬ 
vested, all add up to an extremely difficult situation. 

It is now certain that quite a few prairie farmers 
—perhaps thousands—will need some help this fall 
and winter, if only to provide essential credit for 
those who by the standards of banking institutions 
are not credit-worthy. The situation today is vastly 
different from what it was before mechanization put 
farm finances on what should be a cash basis. Many 
farmers, it is to be feared, have failed to recognize 
the significance of the change. 

Banks have lent large sums of money during the 
past year of short deliveries. They have given assur¬ 
ances already that farmers will not be pressed un¬ 
duly, and that money is still available for further 
loans. Unfortunately for many would-be borrowers, 
the banks lend depositors’ money, and must safe¬ 
guard it. There may be no reasonable limit to what 
they may be able to lend in the aggregate, but this 
may be of little help to the individual with pressing 
debts and facing the necessity of putting in a crop 
next spring. 

The minds of governments and their officials 
should be cleared at once of the idea that anywhere 
near all western farmers have substantial quantities 
of grain in store, against which money can be bor¬ 
rowed. It should be recognized also, that the com¬ 
bined effect of the general grain marketing situation, 
plus the immediate 1954 crop problem, could, and 
probably will have a shock effect on the prairie econ¬ 
omy, that will almost certainly be reflected else¬ 
where. It seems to us, therefore, that there is an 
immediate need for some government action which 
would at least ease the situation. V 

Canada’s Trade 

C iANADA’S exports of goods to other countries has 
^ declined over the last two years. In 1952, our 
export total was high, partly because prices were 
higher. In 1953 there was not much reduction in 
volume, but prices of important raw materials, such 
as lead, zinc, wood pulp, and coarse grains, were 
down, from 11 to 40 per cent below 1952. Conse¬ 
quently, the total value of all Canadian exports last 
year was down 4.2 per cent below the year before. 
For the first seven months of this year prices have 
been relatively steady, but the actual volume was 
down. 

The Bank of Montreal Business Review calls 
attention to the influence of our wheat exports on 
the regional distribution of total exports from Can¬ 
ada. In 1952, the United States took 54 per cent of 
all our exports, leaving 46 per cent for all other 
countries: The latter figure included, however, nearly 
all of our wheat exports, since , the United States 
imports very little Canadian wheat. Last year wheat 
constituted nearly one-third of total Canadian ex¬ 
ports to overseas countries. Consequently, this year 
about 61 per cent of our total exports are going to 
the U.S. 

Among Canada’s principal agricultural export 
items during the first half of this year, there were 
both increases and decreases. Of 15 such items, the 
five most important, wheat, barley, flour, meat 
and oats, all showed decreases, except meat, which 
increased only 6 per cent, as compared with de¬ 
creases of more than 30 per cent for wheat and bar¬ 
ley. Flour exports decreased by 9 per cent, and oats 
under 7 per cent. For the 15 items, during the 
first half of 1953, the total value of exports amounted 
to $452 million, while this year’s corresponding 
total was $326 million. Wheat accounted for $271 
million of the 1953 figure, as compared with $166 
million this year. 

It would be unreal, after all, to expect the trade 
of any country to maintain a uniform size and pat¬ 
tern for any length of time. Between early 1945, 
when World War II ended, and 1954, many 
changes and adjustments have taken place. The 
agriculture of Europe’s devastated countries has 



been to a large extent rehabilitated, and imported 
foodstuffs are less needed than in the early postwar 
years. Likewise, the rehabilitation of industry in 
the United Kingdom and in Europe has made cer¬ 
tain imported industrial equipment less necessary. 
The dollar position of Britain and many other coun¬ 
tries, although greatly improved, is still not satis¬ 
factory, and gives rise to import restrictions designed 
to limit imports to the more essential products. 
Generally good crops throughout most of the world, 
of the basic food grains, coincided last year with a 
further accumulation of surplus wheat in North 
America. Also, Canada can scarcely avoid responses 
to fluctuations which may occur from time to time in 
the general level of prosperity in the United States. 

What all this means is that the Western world 
is probably about as nearly back to normal in inter¬ 
national trade as it is likely to get for some time to 
come. The cold war will continue. The convertibility 
of sterling is still some way from reality. The very 
high standards of living in Canada and the United 
States will permit us to compete, only if supported 
by a high level of efficiency. We may expect periods 
of slow, as well as of rapid progress, because the ' 
motive force of the economic life of nations operates 
as irregular expressions of social wants and 
energies. V 


W. D. Albright | 

I N mid-September, at the Beaverlodge Experi¬ 
mental Station in the Peace River district, a 
monument and plaque, provided by the Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, were un¬ 
veiled in honor of the life and work of the late Dr. 
W. D. Albright, who died in 1946. Much credit is 
due to the Grande Prairie District Old Timers’ As- : 
sociation, who sponsored the occasion, and to E. 

C. Stacey, superintendent of the Experimental Sta¬ 
tion, who had been associated with W. D. Albright 
since 1924. 

Like so many other residents of the Prairie Prov¬ 
inces, Don Albright was farm-reared in Ontario. He 
was one of the few anywhere in Canada at the turn -» 
of the cenjury, who took courses in agriculture. 
After leaving the Ontario Agricultural College he 
became editor of The. Maritime Farmer, then of 
The Farmer’s Advocate of London, Ontario. After 
a few years, he followed his wife’s family to the 
Country of the Peace. There, in 1913, he home¬ 
steaded, to become the first scientific agriculturist 
in all that great, undeveloped north country. 

Not long before his death, The Country Guide 
called him “Apostle of the Peace”—and so he was. 

At the unveiling, Mr. Stacey spoke of him as journal¬ 
ist, patriot, and philosopher. He was these, also, 
and more. It was he, who, when there were no 
recommended farming methods for the area, created 
his own recommendations, by establishing a few 
experimental plots, with the encouragement of the 
Director of Experimental Farms, Ottawa. Four 
years later an experimental sub-station was created 
on his farm, of which he was appointed superin¬ 
tendent in 1919. In 1940, the government purchased 
the property, which became a full-fledged experi¬ 
mental station the next year. 

W. D. Albright was a man of faith and vision. 
His point of inspiration was Saskatoon Mountain, 
which lies only a short distance from the Station; 
and to this spot he used to take his friends and 
neighbors and point to the million acres of farm 
land, which lay within sight. To him they justified 
faith in the future of agriculture, of the North, and -5 
of Canada. 

He lived, dreamed, prayed, and worked for agri¬ 
culture and the North. He was tireless in the 
expenditure of his talents and his energy. Not a 
trained scientist by present-day standards, he was, 
nevertheless, a very intelligent and shrewd observer, 
and scored several “firsts” in farm science. He could 
single out significant facts and observations. He 
was interested in productivity and gracious living 
on the land. It is, therefore, good to know that the 
monument will stand permanently on the Station 
grounds to symbolize, not alone official recognition 
of his work, but also the depth of his faith, the 5 
strength of his hope, and the durability of his 
achievements. V 



